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CHAPTER IV. 


Taree or four more days passed 
by, Clifford leading the monotonous 
life which was habitual to him, al- 
though finding his self-imposed 
labours growing daily lighter as his 
secretary became more expert. But 
during this time he did not see 
heragain. Although eager to know 
more of her, shyness and indolence 
combined to prevent his breaking 
through what had become a habit of 
life. And the longer he kept aloof, 
the more difficult he found it to 
make an effort to alter the formal 
relations which had arisen between 
them. 

One day, however, a visitor called 
at the Mansions and stayed some 
time. After he had gone, Clifford 
entered Miss Reid’s room with a 
roll of paper in his hand. “ What 
does H. Reid think of this?’ he 
said, unfolding it, and spreading it 
on the table. An architectural de- 
sign was drawn upon it. 

“Tt looks very pretty,” she ob- 
served ; “ but I am afraid I don’t un- 
derstand much about such things.” 

“ Yes, it is pretty enough, but is 
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it suitable? You see what it is for? 
It is the village lodging-house about 
which there has been all this cor- 
respondence. What do you think 
of the arrangements? It is for the 
single working men in my part of 
the world, who are obliged at pres- 
ent to lodge in the married people’s 
cottages, where there is no decent ac- 
commodation forthem. I want you, 
please, to go through the plan care- 
fully and say what you think of it.” 

“Would not an architect be the 
best person to consult on such a 
matter ?” 

“ Architects are very good fellows 
in their way, but they never under- 
stand their own business. This 
plan as now drawn, is the final out- 
come of the architect’s wisdom. I 
want you to pick holes in it by the 
light of your own common-sense, 
which I will back against that of 
most people, whether architects or 
otherwise.” 

“T am afraid you overrate my 
powers, Mr. Clifford ; but I will try.” 

“That is right. I shall often 
want you to help me in matters of 
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this sort; for, as you may have dis- 
covered, a good deal of my business 
is mixed up with architects and 
builders.” 

“ And a good deal with lawyers. 
I hope, sir, you don’t expect me to 
know anything about law ?” 

“No; you are only a woman 
after all, although you are so clever. 
No, I am afraid we can’t get behind 
the lawyers; we’ are all of us at 
their merey, and must allow them 
to blunder over our affairs as much 
as they please. My lawyers are not 
a bad sort of fellows, I believe, as 
the race goes ; slow but steady, and 
not inordinately expensive. Well, 
- you will look over these plans at 
your leisure, and compare them with 
my instructions. But now, what 
say you to this?” and he handed 
her a letter. 

“Tt is an application for mon- 
ey,” said Miss Reid, after she had 
read it. 

“T get a good many of these.” 

“You do indeed, sir. Half your 
correspondence seems to take this 
form.” 

“Yes; they say the tramps al- 
ways mark the gate-posts of the 
houses where they get anything 
given them, as a guide to let those 
who come after know where to find 
something to eat. I think the 
begging - letter- writers must have 
the same sort of freemasonry. A 
cynical friend of mine hardly ever 
gets an application of this sort; 
they find me out by every post. I 
suppose I am too easy and liable 
to be imposed upon.” Then, as it 
struck him that his listener might 
take the remark to be meant to 
apply to herself, he hastened to 
add,—“‘ But is this application a 
genuine one, do you think?” 

Miss Reid read the letter and its 
enclosures over again before say- 
ing, “I certainly think it would be 
well to make further inquiry into 
the case before giving anything.” 
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“That is just what I propose 
myself. The question is, what is 
the best way of setting about it ?” 

“Why not go and see the people 
yourself ?” 

Clifford looked puzzled for a 
minute ; then he replied, “ This is 
just what I can’t bring myself to 
do in cases of this sort. I suppose 
if I were a duke or a millionaire, it 
would be quite proper to transact 
business entirely by deputy. Being 
only a private gentleman of moder- 
ate means, it is perhaps foolish to 
do so; but indolence gets the better 
of me, and I have fallen into the 
habit ; and not always having pro- 
per agents at hand, I am obliged 
sometimes to trust to impulse.” 

“JT am afraid so.”- Miss Reid 
blushed a little as she said this, 
for her own appointment had been 
made in this way, which Clifford 
noticing, hastened to add,—* But 
impulse is often a very good guide, 
you see. But pray sit down,” 
for Miss Reid had been standing 
all this time by the table at which 
he was sitting. “ You see, I had, 
like everybody else, to settle on a 
plan of life. I had been brought 
up to no profession, nor was there 
need to follow one. What was I 
to do? I had been doing nothing 
so long that I was eager for work 
of some kind. I was too old for the 
army ; I was tired of the country.” 

“Then you don’t hunt?” inter- 
rupted his listener. 

“No; I dare say I might have 
aspired to become in time a master 
of fox-hounds, which is the highest 
aim of ambition in my part of the 
world, for I come from a hunting 
country. But I have had but 
little experience in riding, and 
didn’t like to make a beginning; 
so I have never hunted. Have 
you? You look very animated 
about it.” 

“Never,” she replied. “But I 
used to be very fond of riding,— 
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but that was a great many years 
ago,” she added more quietly, re- 
lapsing into her former respectful 
manner. 

“A great many, I should think,” 
he rejoined; “soon after you were 
born, I suppose,” which little effort 
of humour drew out the first real 
smile he had seen on her grave and 
thoughtful face. “ Well, as I say, I 
had to do something ; so after more 
or less waste of time, it came about 
that, not having a regular profes- 
sion, I thought I would try and do 
some good to my fellow-creatures. 
And so, in point of fact, I have 
gone in, as you must have found 
out already, for philanthropy—on 
a small scale.” 

“Tt is the noblest profession of 
all,” exclaimed the young lady, 
with enthusiasm. 

A shade of suspicion passed across 
Clifford’s mind lest she should be 
trying to play on his vanity, and 
he continued: “ Nay, but there is 
less nobility about it than might 
be supposed. My wants are simple, 
and it would be a positive trouble 
to spend my income in keeping up 
a large establishment. For sport, 
as I say, I have no taste; I have 
no need to save. What was to be 
done? Lolling about picture-gal- 
leries would not satisfy my con- 
science ; and although fond of read- 
ing, one cannot read all day. A 
certain amount of business in the 
morning is an agreeable diversion. 
It is really, in fact, a sort of dissi- 
pation, to give one an appetite for 
idleness in the afternoon.” 

“Like a glass of bitters before 
dinner.” Miss Reid looked quite 
serious. He could not tell whether 
the illustration was suggested in 
fun or earnest. He went on— 

“ But I am telling you only half the 
story, and making too much of my- 
self. Really, my work has very little 
of the meritorious in it, for I shirk 
all the most troublesome portion. 
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I can’t bring myself to do the per- 
sonal part—I mean the going about 
to see all the people; the misery, 
and dirt, and squalor are too much 
for me. I am lessee of a court not 
very far from this. I believe the 
unfortunate inmates are much better 
off for their change of landlord, but 
I am ashamed to say I have never 
got to the point of seeing the im- 
provement myself. I have started 
a little cottage hospital at the sea- 
side for convalescents, which also 
I have still to visit.” 

“There, at any rate, you would 
find no squalor or dirt to annoy you.” 

“True, but something almost as 
bad,—gratitude. No, I don’t mean 
that,” he added eagerly, noticing a 
change in her face. “I am not a 
bit of a cynic, and I don’t pretend 
to be one; I want to be liked.” 
Here he glanced up at her face, 
which, however, showed no change. 
“ But there would be a perpetual 
bobbing of curtseys and scraping 
of forelocks, and then all the fuss 
got up by the people of the place. 
Once when I was intending to go 
down to see the hospital,—it is a 
mere cottage, you must know, al- 
though called by a big name,—the 
thing got wind, and the local news- 
paper proposed a demonstration in 
honour of ‘the munificent benefac- 
tor,’ with more of that sort of rub- 
bish. Munificent benefactor! Why, 
when I think of the poverty there 
is in London, and how the cost of 
my club dinner to-day would keep 
a whole family for a week, I some- 
times ask myself, what right have 
I to be living in even such comfort 
as I allow myself? Sometimes I am 
quite oppressed with a sense of my 
own selfishness.” 

“A great deal of the poverty in 
the world is the result of want of 
thrift. No amount of charity will 
make that good.” 

“True; but how much is un- 
avoidable? I grant you that if no 
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working man or poor bank-clerk 
were ever to marry till he had pro- 
vided an ample insurance in case of 
his early death, there might be no 
penniless widows and orphans; al- 
though, even then, what machinery 
are we to provide for these poor 
creatures always making safe in- 
vestments of their little savings? 
But I am thinking of the unim- 
proved world as it is. And the 
only practical plan for not making 
myself unhappy about its hopeless 
condition, is not to think about it, 
or at any rate not to keep my eyes 
open, but just to act by rule,—to 
put aside so much for the purpose, 
and to lay this out to the best ad- 
vantage. That is just where my 
practice comes short of my prin- 
ciples. I am too indolent, and 
too——” he was going to add, “too 
shy,” but stopped himself—* and 
too idle to take the proper trouble 
to ascertain that the outlay satisfies 
this condition.” 

“ And so, no doubt, you are often 
imposed on?” 

“No doubt. Still, on the whole, 
I hope Ido good. At any rate, in 
a crude sort of way I satisfy my 
conscience, which is not exposed 
to the daily shock the person must 
encounter who goes about the par- 
ish preaching resignation to the 
starving poor, and then comes home 
to his comfortable dinner. Excuse 
my having talked so much about 
myself; but you would have found 
all this out sooner or later for your- 
self; and as I want your help, it is 
just as well you should know all 
about the business at once.” 

As he spoke, he felt that his 
secretary, by her silence and re- 
spectful yet self-possessed manner, 
had been drawing him out, and led 
him to say a good deal more than he 
intended. All the confidence, so 
far, had been on his side, and to-day 
more than ever. He stopped here 
in his revelations, and continued— 
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“But now to come to this par- 
ticular case. What should you say 
is the best way of verifying the 
man’s statements, short of personal 
investigation? It seems a deserving 
case, if it be true ?”’ 

“If you do not wish to go your- 
self, sir, would you like me to go 
and see him‘for you?” 

“You? Do you know what sort 
of a place this is? I can tell from 
the address that it is one of the 
worst parts of London.” 

“T am not afraid of going about 
London; I have had to go about 
a good deal in different parts of 
it, and it is not always from the 
lowest classes that one has most 
to fear.” 

She spoke with a little heat and 
scorn, which impressed Clifford 
more afterwards than at the time. 
Just now he was full of the idea of 
utilising her services, and said— 

“Tt is more a question of trouble 
than danger, I suppose. If you 
will undertake the job, I should 
be really obliged. Would you like 
Simmonds to go with you? But 
no, not Simmonds; if she once 
gets into the business, I shall never 
have any peace,—we should be per- 
petually invaded here by applicants 
for relief. But I could arrange to 
send somebody with you, if you 
wish it.” 

“Thank you; but I am quite 
accustomed to go about London 
alone. I will start in five minutes, 
if the letters can stand over.” 

“ Have you been long in London, 
that you know it so well ?” 

“T have had to go a good deal 
about London; we used to live 
here,” she said, with some hesita- 
tion. “We are living at a little 
distance from town now.” 

“Come, Miss Reid,—I have told 
you a lot about myself; don’t you 
think it is time to exchange con- 
fidences ?” 

Clifford spoke playfully, but Miss 
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Reid coloured, and, with some con- 
fusion, replied,—* I mentioned, the 
first day, that I was living with my 
father. I said I could give you 
references, if you wished.” 

Clifford now felt ashamed of him- 
self for having put the question, 
and hastened to apologise for what 
he termed his rudeness. Yet after 
she had gone on her errand, he 
could not btit be sensible that he 
had done nothing unreasonable in 
seeking to know something more 
about the antecedents of a person 
in his confidential employment. 
“She must think me a thorough 
noodle for being so soft in the mat- 
ter. I can feel that she sees me 
through and through, and I sup- 
pose I am an absurd mixture of 
carelessness and caution.” Clifford, 
although an egotist, knew himself. 
Yet in her presence any suspicions 
lest he should be giving his confi- 
dence rashly, at once passed away ; 
and after this first mission, Miss 
Reid. ceased to be merely a secre- 
tary, and began to be more and 
more employed as his agent and 
almoner. In fact, to interpolate 
such an agent, shrewd, active, and 
disinterested, between himself and 
the objects of his bounty, exactly 
suited his shy and indolent yet im- 
pulsive disposition. Miss Reid had 
plenty of time for the work, for she 
had soon found that in the capacity 
of private secretary there was really 
but little employment. The amount 
of correspondence which Clifford 
had found so embarrassing when 
he transacted it himself, stopping 
while he wrote to give his doubts 
and fancies play, and so often let- 
ting the day run by before he 
had cleared his table, was made 
light of, after the first few days, by 
his methodical assistant. Comin 
at ten, she would finish her day’s 
writing before luncheon, and then 
Clifford would discuss with her 
some of his various schemes for 





doing good by stealth. Miss Reid 
was at first very diffident about 
giving advice; but when she did 
offer it, Clifford was generally made 
a convert to the good sense on 
which her opinions were based. 
And sometimes the whole afternoon 
would pass in this way; for there 
was no longer any hesitation on his 
part about going into the office, as 
Miss Reid’s room was now styled. 
On other days his commissions took 
up a good deal of her time. 

It was on one aftérnoon that 
Miss Reid, returning from an expe- 
dition of this kind, after reporting 
a observed, in reply to 

is thanks— 

“T am only, too glad to find 
something of this sort to do. Do 
you know, sir, I was beginning to 
feel that I should hardly be justi- 
fied in remaining here any longer.” 

“Why, good heavens!” said 
Clifford, with excitement, “ what 
has happened? Has there been 
anything unpleasant, any want of 
consideration ?” 

“Oh no, sir—there has been 
almost too much consideration, al- 
though there cannot be too much 
gratitude for it; but really, after 
what you said about the hard work 
in store for me, it seems quite ab- 
surd to be taking so much and 
doing so little.” 

The deferential way in which 
she spoke, and the expressions of 
gratitude, were distasteful to Clif- 
ford, recalling the earlier days of 
their acquaintance, before their re- 
lations with each other had become 
established on their present foot- 
ing, and when his manner at an 
rate had been forced and artifl 
cial. Of late there had been noth- 
ing of this sort. More than once, 
indeed, Clifford had been tempted 
by a natural impulse to adopt a 
tone of gallantry, natural towards 
a mae! woman, though somewhat 
awkwardly expressed; but any ad- 
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vances in that line had been 
promptly repelled. So long as he 
acted the master, his secretary was 
at once unreserved yet respectful ; 
but she resented any approach to 
treating her on a footing of equal- 
ity, still less as a lady suitable to 
be the recipient of attention: her 
abasement under such overtures 
repelled him more distinctly than 
even an appearance of indignation 
would have done. “You would 
not exhibit this gallantry to one of 
your servants,” her manner seemed 
to say; “why do so towards me, 
who am, after all, only a servant?” 
Thus Clifford had come into the 
way of treating her as she wanted 
to be treated—as a very competent, 
and intelligent, and trustworthy 
clerk, but still only a clerk, and 
nothing more, without the idea of 
sex intervening. 

“Your speaking of taking so 
much reminds me,” he said, “ that 
you have taken nothing yet, and 
that it is now past quarter-day ; 
but I had not forgotten my debt,” 
and taking out his pocket-book, he 
handed a cheque to her which he 
had already prepared. 

The young lady thanked him, 
but looking at the paper, appeared 
surprised. 

“Tt is for a broken period,” said 
he, by way of explanation; “you 
did not come here till nearly half- 
quarter-day.” 

“ Quite so; but is there not some 
mistake in the amount? I under- 
stood that the engagement was at 
the rate of two hundred iw 

“Yes, but that was as private 
secretary for clerical work; I didn’t 
mean that you should go tramping 
about London in addition for no- 
thing. I quite intended to propose 
that the salary should be raised to 
three hundred when I first asked 
you to undertake this extra work.” 

“You can hardly call it extra 
work,” she objected. “It is not 
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precisely of the kind for which 
the engagement was made, but the 
hours of employment are not longer 
than were mentioned at first. I 
think it would be better, if you 
please, to keep to the original 
terms.” 

“T fixed the original terms for 
myself, and not acting as an agent for 
any one else; it is surely open to 
me who made them to modify them.” 

Still Miss Reid looked uneasy, 
and he fancied he could detect a 
disinclination to accept anything 
more than what she supposed to be 
the proper value of her services, or 
which would imply a gift or pay- 
ment on other than business grounds. 
Clifford felt disposed to add that 
he got her companionship, making 
a change in his life of which every 
day made him more sensible, very 
cheap at the higher rate of salary, 
even if she gave no services into 
the bargain; but he knew instinct- 
ively that such a remark would be 
distasteful, so he said, instead, under 
a happy inspiration, “If it is more 
work you want, you shall have no 
room for complaint on that score. 
I have plenty in reserve. Here is 
a job, for example—but come into 
my room and I will show it you.” 

Miss Reid followed him into the 
study, which she had never entered 
before; while Clifford, unlocking a 
cabinet, took out a large bundle 
of manuscript. “See,” he said, 
“this is the rough catalogue of the 
library of what was my—my uncle’s 
house down in Northamptonshire. 
I made it when living there with 
him, and have always intended to 
classify the books properly when 
the leisure time should come, which, 
somehow, has never arrived. But 
if you will try your hand at it, I 
shall be very glad, for the collection 
is a good one, although all in con- 
fusion now. Sit down there,” he 
continued, pointing to an easy-chair 
by the fireplace, while he set the 
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example by taking the one op- 
posite to it. “But you must want 
some tea after your walk. I should 
like a cup too, although I have 
not earned it. Still I don’t eat 
luncheons.” And when Jane an- 
swered the bell, he ordered that 
refreshment to be brought. 

“The library must be a large 
one,” said Miss Reid, as she turned 
over the pages of the catalogue. 
“ Did the list take you long to pre- 
pare ?” 

“From first to last it must have 
occupied a couple of years. I did 
it whenever I had spare time, which 
was not often, for my poor uncle” 
—Clifford paused a little at the 
word—“ kept me very much in at- 
tendance on him. He was a kind- 
hearted man,” he continued, in a 
lower voice, “but fidgety and ex- 
acting. He was a great invalid, 
and almost entirely confined to the 
house during the latter part of his 
life. And the life I led explains 
the habits which, I daresay, you 
think so contemptible in me.” 

Clifford said this, hoping his 
auditor would contradict him, but 
she remained silent, and he went 
on— 

“The result of this secluded life 
was, that when my uncle died and 
left me his heir, I found myself 
friendless. My only relations are 
in America. My uncle quarrelled 
with all the neighbours, because he 
would not preserve the foxes. I 
believe he even ordered them to be 
trapped. Besides, we really had 
no permanent neighbours. Most 
of the houses round are only oc- 
cupied in the winter months for 
the hunting; and the winter we 
used to spend at Torquay.” 

“ But you had your school and 
college friends ?” 

“T never was at school—at least 
not at a public school. I was sent 
abroad when a boy to Germany, to 
learn the language, and lived in a 
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family where they all spoke Eng- 
lish ; and then, just when it was time 
to go to Oxford, my uncle sent for 
me to stay with him ; and although 
he spoke of it as being merely a tem- 
porary arrangement, I could never 
get him to come to the point of let- 
ting me go away again. So I drifted 
on till his death. Most people will 
say that he made ample amends 
in leaving me his property—under 
conditions,” added the young man 
in a musing tone; “but I often 
think I should have done much 
better if he had given me a couple 
of hundreds a-year, and allowed me 
to start in life like other young 
men. But here comes the tea—per- 
haps you will pour it out;” and as 
Miss Reid stood up to perform that 
office, and then handing him his 
cup, took her own and sat down 
again to assume her attitude of an 
attentive listener, the grace and 
dignity of her movements, the very 
rustle of her dress, gave him a sense 
of pleasure such as he had never 
experienced before. It seemed as 
if by her presence a subtle aroma of 
something indefinitely sweet now 
pervaded his lonely chambers. “ How 
I have wasted the weeks,” he thought, 
“living apart while we might have 
been together! And I said at first 
that she was not pretty! I see 
what it is. It is the mobile expres- 
sion of her features which makes 
their charm ; the face lights up with 
every thought, and it has lost the 
careworn look it used to have.” 

“ Still,” observed the young lady, 
breaking the silence, “you have 
managed to choose an occupation 
which might satisfy the highest 
aspirations. What profession can 
be nobler than to employ time and 
fortune in doing good?” 

“Now she is wanting to flatter 
me,” thought Clifford,a shadow of 
suspicion passing across his mind ; 
and then replied, “It was practi- 
cally the only occupation open to me 
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Most ways of spending money were 
denied me. And somehow it leaves 
a craving unsatisfied.” 

“There are politics. 
take them up too?” 

“But think of the fuss and 
trouble that has to be gone through 
in order to get into Parliament—and 
the worse than trouble, the dirt 
that has to be eaten, the pledges, 
and, worse still, the speeches. And 
then the dreary life men lead when 
they get there,—the long hours 
wasted in profitless talk; the unut- 
terable dismalness of modern de- 
bates! And the speakers have not 
even the satisfaction nowadays of 
thinking that people will read their 
speeches. But why talk of speeches? 
I should never have had the courage 
to open my mouth. I once took 
the chair at the meeting of a benev- 
olent society, and I think nothing 
would ever induce me to go through 
such an ordeal again.” 


Why not 


Thus they talked on, or rather 
Clifford talked, while his secretary 
listened, occasionally throwing in 
a remark or asking a question to 
keep the conversation going, when 


the maid brought in a letter. Clif- 
ford started as he recognised the 
handwriting, and held the letter for 
a time in his hand, looking at the 
address as if stupefied by what he 
saw. His companion, silently watch- 
ing him, could not but see that he 
was greatly moved. 

Presently he recovered his com- 
posure so far as to find words. 
“* Who has brought the note, Jane ?” 
he asked, still holding the letter 
unopened. 

“ A man-servant, sir, if you please ; 
he is waiting for an answer.” 

“ A servant with a note from my 
aunt,” thought Clifford; “then she 
must be actually in England !” 

This fact was announced in the 
note, which he now read. It was 
dated from Charles Street. ‘“ We 
arrived at Liverpool only yesterday 
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from New York, my dear Robert, 
and came on to town at once, 


- straight to this house, which has 


been engaged for us for the season. 
We have taken over servants and 
everything, and find it quite elegant 
and handsome. Of course we are 
very tired after the journey, but I 
could not lose an instant in let- 
ting you know we were here; and 
Blanche and I hope that if you do 
not mind our being still at sixes 
and sevens, and are not too much 
engrossed in your literary pursuits, 
you will come and dine with us 
quietly this evening. Pot-luck, as 
your uncle would call it. I was 
almost forgetting to say your uncle 
could not come with us—immersed 
in business as usual—but he has 
promised to follow by-and-by. I 
must not add more, having so much 
to do. So with my own and 
Blanche’s love, and her hopes that 
you have not quite forgotten her, 
and hoping to see you this evening 
at eight, believe me, my dear 
Robert, in much haste, your affec- 
tionate aunt, Marta SCALLAN. 

“ P.S.—You will find your cousin 
a great deal altered; she is quite the 
woman now, of course. Whether 
for better or worse, you shall judge 
for yourself.” 


“ T wonder did Blanche really send 
this message,” he thought, as, still 
holding the note in his hand, his 
mind hurriedly took in the conse- 
quences involved in her return. 
A great change in his life was now 
impending; at any rate he was now 
to be suddenly called on to make 
an all-important decision, in which 
his cousin’s fate as well as his own 
was involved, and which, although 
always more or less on his mind, 
had been but dimly kept in view 
during her long absence. Then 
he became aware of his secretary’s 
presence, which this sudden an- 
nouncement had made him for the 
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moment forget, and he became sen- 
sible also of a very distinct sensa- 
tion of regret that the mode of life 
which he had begun to find so 
pleasant would now be liable to 
interruption. Then feeling instinct- 
ively the impulse to conceal her 
engagement from his aunt, he hur- 
ried out of the room to find the 
messenger, a footman in livery, 
standing in the hall. In answer 
to his inquiries, the man told him, 
what he had already learnt from 
the note, that the ladies who had 
come to take the house had arrived 
the previous evening. He evident- 
ly knew nothing about them or their 
relationship to Clifford; and the 
latter, after ascertaining so much, 
went into Miss Reid’s empty room, 
and wrote a hasty reply, keeping 
the door open the while, and the 
man standing outside in the pas- 
sage, and taking care to see that 
he left the house without holding 
further communication with Sim- 
monds or Jane. Then he return- 
ed to his own room. Miss Reid 
was still sitting in the easy-chair 
by the fire; and the room, thus oc- 
cupied, seemed to have a charm it 
had never before possessed. Some- 
how his companion had become 
suddenly invested with a new in- 
terest; and the feeling that he 
was no longer to be master of his 
own plans and ways of life, and 
that this connection must come to 
an end just when it was becoming 
so sweet and pleasant, struck him 
as a rude and unwelcome shock. 
Miss Reid, for her part, seeing that 
he was still preoccupied by what 
had passed, and feeling perhaps a 
desire to escape from her new posi- 
tion as a visitor in his room, took 
her departure at once. 

Clifford sat pondering over the 
situation. The arrival of his rela- 
tions was an event as unexpected 
as it was important to him; yet 
he found himself thinking still 









more often about his private sec- 
retary, and considering how to 
keep his aunt in ignorance of the 
engagement, which he felt would be 
a necessary condition of maintain- 
ing it. Clearly Simmonds must be 
taken into confidence; and indeed 
the fact that his aunt and cousin 
had come to England could not 
with propriety be withheld from 
her. Simmonds had been in the 
service of his uncle, and knew the 
family history. Accordingly, after 
dressing for dinner, he rang the bell 
for her. 

“Simmonds,” he said, while she 
helped him to put on his overcoat, 
“my aunt and Miss Scallan have 
come to England. They arrived 
in town last night quite unex- 
pectedly. I heard of it only this 
afternoon.” 

“La, sir, you don’t say so! 
Well, it’s not to be wondered at, 
I’m sure. I’ve been expecting to 
hear of their coming any time this 
last twelvemonth. The wonder is 
they have not come sooner, I think, 
and so much depending on it.” 

“They have taken a house in 
Charles Street for the season; I am 
going to dine there this evening.” 

“ You will make my duty to Mrs. 
Scallan, if you please, sir,” con- 
tinued the housekeeper; but she 
conveyed this message in a tone 
which was the reverse of dutiful. 
“ And Mr. Scallan,” she continued, 
“has he come over too along with 
the ladies ?” : 

“No, my uncle is to follow, some 
time soon.” 

“T suppose it will be soon, sir; 
there is not much time left before 
matters are settled between you and 
Miss Blanche. Why, it won’t be 
many months before you become 
six-and-twenty, will it, sir? How 
the time flies, to be sure!” 

“Tt goes quickly, indeed,” ob- 
served Clifford. He moved towards 
the hall-door; and then, turning 
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round, said, with an appearance of 
unconcern— 

“By the way, Simmonds, I do 
not propose to mention Miss Reid’s 
engagement to my aunt—that is, 
not for the present. Of course I 
should not mind its being known 
by her or anybody else, and I 
mean to tell my aunt by-and-by. 
But she may have prejudices about 
the occupation of women, about 
lady doctors and lady clerks, and 
that sort of thing, and might think 
it odd, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, sir, perhaps she might,” 
said Simmonds, simply. 

“Well, you will understand that 
I should wish the matter to reach 
my aunt first through myself. I 
should not like her to hear of it in 
any other way ; it would look as if 
I were making a mystery of it.” 

“Yes, sir, it would, no doubt,” 
again observed the matron. 

“Which, of course, is not the 
least my intention,” he continued, 
a little confused. “ What I would 
wish, therefore, is, that if any of 
my aunt’s people come here, you 
should arrange to see them your- 
self, and that there should be no 
gossiping between them and Jane.” 
And as Clifford got into his cab, he 
reflected with satisfaction that Jane 
had entered his service so long after 
his aunt went abroad, that she 
could know but little about the 
family, while the servants of the 
establishment in Charles Street 
were strange to both parties. If 
Simmonds could keep the latter at 
bay, whenever they came to the 
Alexandra Mansions, his secret 
would be safe, at any rate for a 
time. He thought he could count 
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on Simmonds; and indeed, between 
that worthy woman and Mrs. Scallan 
there was no love lost. Battle had 
been joined between them in former 
years over the household affairs of 
the late Mr. Clifford, which, although, 
the housekeeper had been victorious, 
had left behind a flavour of ill-will, 
Moreover, any objections Simmonds 
might have felt to Miss Reid’s 
engagement in the first instance 
had been entirely disarmed by Clif- 
ford’s business-like way of conduct- 
ing it,—the separate rooms, the 
communication by despatch-boxes, 
Miss Reid’s solitary luncheons, and 
all the rest of the arrangements in 
keeping. And although these had 
now undergone a change, this had 
come about almost insensibly; and 
in the absence of anything savour- 
ing of romance in the relations 
between employer and employed, 
the housekeeper hardly took more 
notice of Miss Reid’s coming and 
going than if she had been a man 
clerk; and although it had never 
happened before, it seemed quite a 
natural thing that the two should 
be taking tea together in Clifford’s 
own room. Miss Reid, for her part, 
had conducted herself so disereetly, 
being both civil and almost grate- 
ful for the attentions received from 
the housekeeper, while yet never 
encouraging any approach to famili- 
arity, that if Simmonds did not ac- 
tually like her, which could hardly 
be expected under the circumstan- 
ces, she at least did not dislike her: 
and foreseeing a war in the future 
between Mrs. Scallan and the pri- 
vate secretary, her sympathy was 
bestowed in anticipation on the 
side of the latter. 


CHAPTER V. 


Clifford drove up to his aunt’s 
house in a condition of mental 
excitement and nervousness suffi- 


ciently justified by the situation. 
It was so long since he had had 
any communication with the family 
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that he had almost ceased to realise 
how intimately their interests were 
mixed up with his own. Their 
unexpected return came to remind 
him suddenly that the problem of 
his future must soon undergo solu- 
tion one way or the other, and that 
the question had not the less in- 
evitably to be faced because he had 
put it aside during their absence. 
Yet even now he did not know 
how far the final settlement of the 
great issue rested with himself. 
Did their coming intimate that 
he was to be set free from the tie 
which now bound him, or did it 
mean that the connection between 
them was now to be drawn closer? 
Surely the latter. At any rate, it 
portended that his course in life 
must now take a new departure ; 
and therefore it was with feelings 
wrought up to a high state of ten- 
sion, while also sensible of consi- 
derable embarrassment of manner, 
that he entered the house and made 
his- way up-stairs to the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Scallan was alone in‘ the 
room, and the effusive warmth 
with which she received him at 
once indicated—as indeed her note 
of the morning had done already— 
that reconciliation was intended, 
and that the condition of estrange- 
ment which had been maintained 
since they parted, five years before, 
and which had been intensified 
still later on his uncle’s death, was 
now to be replaced by one of inti- 
macy and affection. Clifford had 
always been disposed to think 
kindly of his aunt, and to ascribe 
her coldness towards him to her 
husband, knowing how completely 
she was subject to his influence. 
And now, whether acting under 
instructions or spontaneously, the 
lady received him with every ap- 
pearance of cordiality, presenting 
a plump cheek to be kissed, and 
declared that he was immensely 








improved in looks. “ Yes, it is 
quite a sudden thing, our coming 
over,” she said, in reply to his in- 
quiries ; “ but you know Scallan— 
your uncle, I mean, and what a one 
he is for doing a thing all at once. 
He tock it into his head that 
Blanche must be presented this 
season, and there was only one 
drawing-room more; so nothing 
would satisfy him but to break up 
our establishment in Fifth Avenue 
and that we should start straight 
away. So here we are, back in Old 
England. Scallan took this place 
by telegram—you know what a one 
he is for telegraphing—house fur- 
nished, use of plate, and servants 
and all; everything as it stands, 
and paid half the hiring in ad- 
vance ; and so here we are, Yes, it 
is all very handsome, isn’t it? But 
you should have seen our house 
in Fifth Avenue. London looks 
so dingy after New York; but of 
course it’s more fashionable, and 
then, in the States, you always feel 
that there is no aristocracy, and I 
always think it is such a want. 
Blanche is quite well, thank you; 
she will be down directly. She’s 
got no maid yet, so takes a little 
long to dress. She will be de- 
lighted to see you, and [4m sure 
you will be charmed with her. But 
you will hardly know her, she has 
filled out so. She was quite the 
belle of New York, I can assure 
you, although those American girls 
are so pretty. But she has not 
lost her heart yet, and she hasn’t 
forgotten her cousin.” 

A certain tone of uneasiness in 
Mrs. Scallan’s rapid utterances be- 
trayed her apprehension that this 
explanation of their coming to Eng- 
land would not be accepted by her 
nephew as the real one ; and indeed 
it was impossible for him to be in 
doubt any longer as to the object 
of their sudden appearance. The 
silence which his relatives in 
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America had observed since his 
uncle’s death might be taken to 
signify resentment at, or indiffer- 
ence to, the conditions under which 
his uncle had left his whole pro- 
perty to Clifford, to the exclusion 
of his own sister; and as the time 
approached when those conditions 
would take effect, and the silence 
was still maintained, it had fallen 
in with Clifford’s somewhat dreamy 
and indolent character to assume 
that his relatives intended to hold 
him absolved from their fulfilment. 
But whether Mr. Scallan was acting 
on a sudden impulse or from set- 
tled purpose, his intention was now 
evident. Clifford was to be held 
to the conditions of his late uncle’s 
will; and the conviction that he 
was now to be called on to make a 
momentous decision did not tend 
to allay the feeling of nervous em- 
barrassment with which he ad- 
vanced to greet his cousin, who 
now entered the room. 

Nor was that feeling allayed by 
the appearance of the young lady, in 
whom he with difficulty recognised 
the young girl of five years ago, 
who, although she was not sixteen, 
and he almost a grown-up man, 
used even then to treat him with 
scornful disdain. Mrs. Scallan had 
not exaggerated in speaking of her 
daughter. Clifford remembered her 
as a slim, pretty young girl, giving 

romise of beauty. That promise 
ad been amply fulfilled. She was 
now a radiant beauty. A figure 
which in a shorter woman might 
have seemed too full was in keep- 
ing with her height; that the waist 
was perhaps almost too slender 
for due harmony with the flowing 
lines above, was the only flaw in an 
almost perfect form. The face was 
pale, except for a slight flush on 
the cheek, but the pallor set off the 
dark lustrous eyes. Clifford had 
never before beheld so splendid a 
creature; and as she came into the 
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room, with a slow step and lan- 
guid air, her beauty adorned by the 
rich dress whose only imperfection 
was that it was cut somewhat too 
low, Clifford involuntarily compared 
her with the more humble type of 
beauty lately before him. Miss 
Reid could not boast that dazzling 
pearl-white skin—it must be con- 
fessed he had never seen nearly so 
much of it as his cousin exposed to 
view—and her figure though slim 
and graceful, wanted the rich con- 
tours of the one now approaching. 
He might have added, but that he 
was too simple to know it, that 
Miss Reid did not enhance her 
looks with borrowed charms. For 
the delicate rose tint in his cousin’s 
cheek and the lustrous darkness 
of the eyes, art had come to the 
aid of nature. But even without 
these aids she was a very beauti- 
ful woman. Can it be, he thought, 
that this splendid creature is des- 
tined to be my wife ? 

As Clifford advanced to greet her 
all his nervousness returned, and 
was not allayed when she gave 
him the tips of her slender fingers 
to touch, and greeting him with 
an air of languid indifference, as 
if he might have been a casual ac- 
quaintance, last seen the previous 
day, dropped into an easy - chair, 
and sat silent, as if there were no 
occasion’ to exert. herself further. 
Clifford, too, could find nothing to 
say; even Mrs. Scallan was dis- 
concerted, and an awkward pause 
ensued, during which Clifford was 
asking himself why, if this was to 
be the lady’s mode of greeting him, 
had she and her mother come all 
this way, and sent for him so 
quickly ? 

The silence was broken by the 
arrival of another visitor, announced 
as Captain Burrard. 

“The Honourable Captain Bur- 
rard,” whispered Mrs. Scallan to her 
nephew, “son of the Earl of Chert- 
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sey; he used to be in the Guards. 
He was travelling in the States 
last fall, and we saw a great deal 
of him. Scallan was able to help 
him along with introductions. 
Blanche met him this morning 
when she was out shopping, and 
asked him to come round; but I 
wanted this to be only a family 
party.” 

Miss Blanche, however, appeared 
well pleased at the addition, so far 
as her manner conveyed any feeling. 
She certainly received the visitor 
more graciously than she had done 
her cousin, her languid face lighting 
up for the moment as she held out 
her hand without rising from her 
seat. Burrard, a good-looking man 
of about thirty, but inclined to 
slight obesity, and showing inci- 
pient baldness, displayed for his 
part none of that sense of awe of 
the young lady which Clifford was 
conscious of having manifested. 
He made his salutations to the 
mother with almost a patronising 
air, and shook the young lady’s prof- 
fered hand with perfect ease and 
friendliness. Dinner being now 
announced, Mrs. Scallan took his 
arm, and Clifford followed with 
Blanche. He sought in vain for 
something to say on the way down- 
stairs, but no commonplace remarks 
came up, and the young lady did 
not assist him: it was a relief 
when they were seated at the round 
table below.: But Mrs. Scallan be- 
gan to make so many apologies 
for any deficiencies that might be 
apparent in the repast, on the score 
of not having had time to get 
things square, that Clifford again 
felt quite uncomfortable, and at last 
Miss Blanche said petulantly, “ Why 
make such a fuss, mamma? Cap- 
tain Burrard knows that as well as 
you do;” whereupon the Captain 
observed airily that he thought 
things were all well enough con- 
sidering,—adding, “I happen to 
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know something about the people 
ae have taken this house from, and 

fancy you will find their servants 
pretty well drilled, and the dinner, 
as we can all see, is quite in order.” 
And Mrs. Scallan, thinking she must 
have committed herself, dropped 
the subject. Indeed, the dinner . 
and all the appointments, were 
handsome, and the bill of fare 
would have sufficed for a much 
larger party. 

The conversation turned at first 
on America, as was natural, and the 
people and places the others had seen 
there; and amid the references to 
suppers at Delmonico’s, and visits 
to Saratoga Wells and other excur- 
sions, which it appeared they had 
taken together, Clifford felt himself 
to be metaphorically out in the 
cold. “But all this must bore 

ou,” said Burrard presently, look- 

ing across the table towards him, 
“unless, indeed, you are in the 
same line with your uncle, and go 
about as he does.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Scallan, 
“ Robert has no need to work for 
his living like poor Scallan.” 

“Poor Scallan, indeed,” replied 
Burrard; “no one need grumble at 
having to work like Scallan, when 
he does it on that scale and with 
such results. Mr. Scallan,” he con- 
tinued, turning to Clifford, “ is 
almost as well known as the Presi- 
dent on the other side of the water; 
he is quite one of the great powers 
in the States, although an Eng- 
lishman ;—at least he has not be- 
come a naturalised American, has 
he?” 

“Oh no,” replied Mrs. Scallan, 
to whom he had addressed the 
question; “Scallan is English to 
the backbone, although he is so 
much abroad, and so am I too?” 

“ And is he as busy as ever ?” 

“Just the same: as Blanche 
said we might just as well be in 
England as in New York, for seeing 
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anything of him. One day off to 
*Frisco, and another to Chicago, 
and never writes a line to us when 
he is away—only telegraphs.” Mrs. 
Scallan said this in a somewhat 
aggrieved manner, and yet as if 
roud of her husband for neglect- 
ing her under the circumstances; 
then she added, “Scallan is such 
a one for telegrams, you know. 
We have had one telegram already 
since we arrived.” 

“You ought to go into partner- 
ship with your uncle,” said Bur- 
rard, again addressing himself to 
Clifford; “there is a_ splendid 
opening in his line.” 

“ Ah! that would not suit Robert 
at all,” broke in Mrs. Scallan, “he 
is such a one for books; we think 
he must be writing one. But why 
should any one work when they 
have got plenty without it ?” 

“Why, indeed?’ said Burrard. 
“ But the hardest fate of all is that 
of the man who hasn’t plenty with- 
out it, and yet hasn’t got any work ; 
the paupers of younger sons, for 
example, like myself.” 

“Now you are laughing at us,” 
said Blanche, who had so far re- 
mained silent, as if the conversa- 
tion had no interest for her. 

“The aristocracy have no need 
to work,” interposed her mother, 
“and much better they shouldn’t. 
That is the fault of the States. 
New York society is very elegant, 
some of it, but there is never a 
gentleman to be seen about the 

lace in the daytime. I think a 
ioe idle gentlemen give such a 
tone to society.” 

“Very flattering to Mr. Clifford 
and myself; for I gather from what 

ou say that he too is an idler, 

longing to what political econo- 
mists call the non-productive classes. 
But are you getting your dress 
ready for the drawing-room?” he 
said to Blanche, turning the con- 
versation. 
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“Have you spoken to the Coun- 
tess about presenting us?” asked 
Blanche, showing for once a little 
animation. 

“ My mother will be most happy 
to do so, proud in fact, to be the 
means of introducing the famous 
beauty of New York to the Lon- 
don world.” 

Which in fact was not quite 
true, Lady Chertsey having con- 
sented to undertake the office only 
through her son’s importunity, and 
on condition that she should not 
be required to make “ these women’s 
acquaintance.” 

“Ought we not to call upon her 
ladyship to thank her for her 
kindness?” asked Mrs. Scallan; and 
Blanche, although she had resumed 
her listless attitude, listened eagerly 
for the reply. 

“ Not in the least necessary; be- 
sides, the first visit should come 
from her. My mother will do her- 
self the honour of calling on you, 
as soon as she has knocked off some 
of her pressing engagements.” 

“That will be indeed kind,” 
replied Mrs. Scallan; “we shall be 
delighted to receive her ladyship, 
and will take care to be at home, 
if you will let us know when she 
is coming.” 

“Must mamma wear a _ low 
dress ?”’ asked Blanche. “ The Court 
milliner says so.” 

“The rule is absolute,” said 
Burrard. “And you too,” he 
added, turning to her, and speak- 
ing in a low voice, “will have to 
play your charms in broad day- 
ight.” 

Blanche laughed, and said she 
supposed she should do as other 
people did. 

Clifford meanwhile was getting 
to feel very indignant at what he 
deemed this insolence to his rela- 
tions, and was on the point of over- 
coming his shyness so far as to be 
on the point of cutting in with a 
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rebuke of some sort, when Cap- 
tain Burrard changed the conver- 
sation by remarking that he 
thought of going out again to 
America, after the surgmer, to 
shoot in the Rocky Mountains. 

“Scallan will be able to help 
you there famously,” cried his 
wife; “he will be in the way of 
helping you to get all you want. 
He has agents everywhere. He will 
be so delighted to see you again.” 

“The delight will be mutual,” 
observed the Captain, in a tone 
which might be either serious or 
ironical; and then he added, “I 
shouldn’t half mind stopping over 
there altogether, if your husband 
would take me as partner.” Here 
again he might be either jesting or 
serious; but without dwelling on 
the subject, he said in a low tone 
to Blanche, “Don’t you think I 
should make an excellent virtuous 
apprentice ?” 

“Very much so, you look so 
virtuous.” 

“And living in the house like 
all apprentices used to do.” 

“You would soon get tired of 
that.” 

“And of course finishing up 
my career in the orthodox way of 
the virtuous apprentice, made one 
of the family in every sense ?” 

Miss Blanche looked up for a 
moment at him, and then meeting 
his gaze, laughed and blushed a 
little. Clifford all this time had 
been engaged in conversation by 
his aunt, and could not catch what 
was said, although observing the 
looks that passed. 

“And so you will not stay in 
England for the hunting this year,” 
said Blanche presently, in a louder 
voice. “I thought you could not 
manage to live without it.” 

“What is a poor younger son to 
do? Ihave been unlucky with my 
mounts this season, and can’t afford 
to replace them; so it will be 
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more economical to go to America. 
Besides, I may take to business 
there, and become a great million- 
aire. By the way, have you ever 
been to the Rocky Mountains?” he 
asked, turning to Clifford. 

Clifford was obliged to confess 
that he had not. 

“T thought you might have 
been. Every one goes so much 
everywhere nowadays. I thought 
you might have given me a wrinkle 
or two how to do the thing econo- 
mically. But you can advise me 
about one thing, Miss Scallon—you 
can tell me what books to take. 
You know I must have something 
to read, in case it should come on 
to rain in camp.” 

“You had better take 
French novels.” 

“ French novels! 
of French novels ?” 

“T dote on them,” said the 
young lady. 

“So do I, especially the impro- 
per ones; but then, you see, I should 
have to take a dictionary. I can’t 
read French without a dictionary, 
you know, and then they would 
take too much room. French 
novels are printed so large. No; 
I want something good in a small 
compass; something to come and 


some 


Are you fond 


go ol 

“Why not Shakespeare?’ sug- 
gested Clifford. 

“Shakespeare? That’s a capital 
idea! Yes, I will take half-a-dozen 
plays of Shakespeare. Now, Miss 
Scallan, please give me the names 
of half-a-dozen good plays.” And 
he took a very small memorandum- 
book out of his waistcoat-pocket. 

“ Hamlet,” said Miss Scallan. 

“ Hamlet,” repeated Captain Bur- 
rard, entering the name in his note- 
book. “But, no: I have seen 


Hamlet acted, and very good it 
was, so I don’t want to read it; 
lease name another.” 
“ Macbeth,” said Clifford. 
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“T have seen that acted too; but 
it was a long time ago. I think I 
could stand Macbeth over again.” 

“ Othello.” 

“ Othello? I have seen that acted 
too; but it was by that Italian fel- 
low, and I didn’t understand a word 
of it. Othello will do. That makes 
two.” 

“ Richard the Third.” 

“Yes; that will enable me to 
get up my English history.” 

“Henry the Fourth commends 
itself for the same reason.” 

“So it does; that makes four.” 

“Five. There are two parts to 
Henry the Fourth.” 

“T don’t think I could stand two 
parts about the same fellow. I'll 
take the second part, which will 
have the winding-up business, I 
want two more.” 

“ Julius Caesar.” 

“Capital! he was a first-rate 
soldier, Julius Ceasar. Yes, I'll 
take Julius Cesar.” 

“ Coriolanus.” 

“Two doses of Roman history 
would be too much for one time. 
Won’t you give me something 
lighter ?” 

“ Measure for Measure.” 

“ Measure for Measure,” repeated 
Burrard, completing the memor- 
andum. “I say, you are sure that’s 
an interesting one;” and from the 
shrewd twinkle in his eye, Clifford 
could not help suspecting that the 
Captain’s knowledge of Shakes- 
peare was not altogether of the 
limited kind professed. 

“You might get the whole of 
Shakespeare in one small pocket 
volume.” 

“Ah, but that won't do; I 
must have plays with notes. I 
am such a fool that I shouldn’t 
understand a word without notes. 
No; six plays with copious notes 
will be the thing for me—each 
play separate. I suppose I can buy 
them separate ?” 
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“They are published in separate 
plays expressly for the Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations, with copious 
notes.” 

“That, will be just the very 
thing for me. Not that I ever 
passed an examination in my life.” 

“T thought that the examina- 
tions for the army were very se- 
vere,” said Clifford. 

“So they are, awfully stiff; but 
I got in before the days of competi- 
tion. That is one of the advantages 
of having been born more than 
thirty years ago. I don’t know 
what I should do if I happened 
to be born now.” 

“Is the Countess going to travel 
again this autumn?” broke in Mrs, 
Scallan, who had not been able to 
bear any part in the conversation 
when it took a literary turn. 

“ Autumn is a long way off, but 
they are pretty sure to establish 
themselves at Homburg as usual. 
The governor is safe to have the 
gout by the end of the season. He 
was an eldest son once, so it comes 
naturally to him.” 

“And has Lord Mount Burrard 
got the gout too?” asked Blanche. 
Lord Mount Burrard was the Cap- 
tain’s elder brother. 

“Ohno; he is one of the new 
school, don’t you know,— takes 
neither wine nor beer. But he is 
a little delicate here—tapping his 
shirt-front—and has been spending 
the winter in Algeria. Not much 
the matter, I fancy; but his wife 
makes him take great care of him- 
self, and quite right too.” 

“T wonder you don’t go abroad 
with the family,” said Mrs. Scallan. 
“I suppose the ladies Emmeline 
and Gwendoline accompany the 
Ear] and Countess in their travels?” 

“ The poor younger brother would 
get his travelling expenses paid,” 
suggested Blanche. 

“JT, oh no, never go about with 
my people; they are all very well 
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at home, don’t you know; but when 
they travel they take such a lot of 
servants and things that they are 
surrounded with quite an English 
atmosphere. They might just as 
well take a stock of English fog 
with them. No; when IL travel I 
like to see something of the man- 
ners and customs of the people, 
and so I always go second-class, as 
becomes a poor younger son, That 
is the only way to pick up a little 
French or German, which they for- 
got to teach one at school. Eton 
modern languages are all very well, 
but they dou't go very far out of 
England.” 

“What wine are you drinking ?” 
said Captain Burrard to Clifford, 
after the ladies had gone up-stairs, 
helping himself to claret, “TL ob- 
served that you took champagne at 
dinner. I like champagne well 
enough; but when you are not 
sure about your wine, a little claret 
is the least dangerous tipple, A 
sound taste in wine is evidently 
not among our fair hostess’s accom- 
plishments.” 

“Tam sorry that you do not ap- 
prove of the wine,” replied Clifford, 
in a tone which showed that he 
was nettled at the other’s way of 
speaking; “but perhaps my aunt 
has not had time yet to arrange for 
@ proper supply.” 

“Your aunt? Upon my word 
I quite forgot she was your aunt, 
Tam sure I beg your pardon, my 
dear fellow ; the fact is, | have seen 
so much more of your relatives lately 
than you have, that it seems natural 
to be duing the honours of the house 
to you, But the fact is, nobody 
has any good wine nowadays. My 
mother does not drink wine, and 
my father durstn’t’; and the conse- 
quence is, that our people never 
have a drop of wine in the house 
fit to drink. It’s the same every- 
where, | think.” And the Captain 
was so apologetic and disparaging 
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about the housekeeping of his own 
relations, that Clifford’s rising anger 
was soon appeased. 

When the gentlemen went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, the 
ladies were sitting on opposite sides 
of it. Burrard established himself 
by Miss Scallan, with whom he 
carried on an casy conversation, 
sustained for the most part by him- 
self, reclining nearly at full length 
in an casy-chair, and nursing one 
ancle on his knee, while he stroked 
his silk stocking affectionately. 
Clifford, finding himself thus fore- 
stalled, took a chair by his aunt, 
who began to ply him with ques- 
tions about his way of life. So he 
had quite settled in London; and 
taken a flat on lease; and found it 
comfortable; and he had brought 
Simmonds down to be housekeeper ; 
she hoped he found her honest; 
but the hope sounded like a pre- 
diction that Simmonds would prove 
to be the reverse. Clifford replied 
that he believed she was perfectly 
honest, and that, indeed, she had not 
much opportunity for being other- 
wise, save as regards the contents 
of his tea-caddy, for he took no 
meal except breakfast at home. 
But he would trust her with any- 
thing. They were none of them 
tu be trusted, observed the lady— 
not, she dared say, that Simmonds 
was worse than others; perhaps 
not, but were all alike. That was 
the comfort of living in American 
hotels; you paid your bill and had 
done with it; but Scallan would go 
and take a house in Fifth Avenue, 
and the servants were the worry of 
her life. And now she had wanted 
to stay at the Langham; they could 
have been very comfortable there, 
and it would have been so cheérful, 
for some of their fellow-passengers 
had gone there; but nothing would 
satisfy Scallan but he must go and 
take this house, servants and all, 
just as it stood; took it by tele- 
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graph—he was such a one for tele- 
graphing. And how was Clifford 
off for a man-servant? What! had 
he no man? How could he get on 
without aman? He had no work 
for a man-servant, and did not like 
one about the house? Mrs. Scallan 
laughed a little disdainfully; her 
nephew was evidently a very pecu- 
liar young man. And how did he 
vee his time? Did he not even 
eep a horse? He ought to get a 
horse andride in the Park every 
day. His cousin would be very 
ary to have him for an escort. 
he was going to hire a horse for 
the season, “ Blanche!” said Mrs. 
Scallan, in a louder voice across the 
room, “I am telling Robert that 
he ought to get a horse and ride 
with you in the Park. Captain, 
you must come and see these photo- 
graphs we have brought from Nia- 
gars. We have brought a lot more, 

ut they are not unpacked yet;” and 
so saying, Mrs. Scallan led the way 
to a side-table. Burrard could not 
but follow, and Clifford summoned 
up courage to cross the room and 
take the vacant place by his cousin. 
He could not venture, however, to 
lean back at his ease as Burrard had 
done, still less to nurse his foot, but 
sat upright, and the chair being low, 
he found his legs rather in the way. 

Blanche greeted him with a smile, 
her first encouragement, and which 
emboldened him to speak. 

“Do you intend to ride regularly 
when in town ?” 

“Every day, I suppose; that is, 
every day when it is fine, and there 
is nothing else to do. Do you 
ride ?” 

“T have not been doing so, but 
I mean to; that is, if you would 
let me be your escort.” 

“T should like it very much 
indeed.” The words were gra- 
cious, but not the manner; she 
could hardly have expressed more 
distinctly her perfect indifference, 
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as, with eyes half-closed, she leant 
back in her chair. Clifford felt too 
crushed to offer any further remark ; 
but after a pause, the young lady, 
as if feeling remorseful at her treat- 
ment of him, volunteered an obser- 
vation which partially restored his 
equanimity. And so the conversa- 
tion went on. His cousin appeared 
to be divided between a specific in- 
tention to please him, and a natural 
or acquired instinct to make her- 
self disagreeable, and smiled on and 
snubbed him alternately in such a 
way that, if she had been anybody 
else, Clifford, shy man though he 
was, would have got up and lefi 
her. But he was not only im- 
pressed by her beauty; the indif- 
ference he had hitherto ‘felt about 
her, whenever his thoughts had 
turned that way, was now. replaced 
by a feeling of deep interest and 
a desire to come at a knowledge of 
his cousin’s character. This so far 
perplexed him. He could not recon- 
cile the open overture professed to 
him, in her coming at all, as well 
as in the little marks of gracious- 
ness she now and then vouchsafed 
to him, with her generally repellent 
manner. Was it that she believed 
him to be compelled to accept her 
on her own terms, and therefore 
desired to exhibit her own feeling 
of repulsion at the connection, and 
her sense of the sacrifice she was 
obliged to make? Did she mean to 
signify that she would accept him 
only because she could not help 
herself, and wished to take advantage 
of the knowledge that he also was 
ready to close the bargain on any 
terms? Or was her manner merely 
the natural petulance of a spoiled 
beauty? Clifford had not time to 
reflect whether, if the former sup- 
position was correct, he might not 
be making his bargain on terms 
too dear. He was too generous 
to think only of himself; his pre- 
dominant feeling was of pity for 
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her. Hard fate, he thought, for 
one so beautiful, if forced into a 
distasteful and incongruous union. 
Indeed, how much harder it was 
for her than for him! He would at 
any rate possess this radiant beauty, 
but what had he to offer in return ? 
for he appraised very humbly his 
own attractions, personal as well as 
mental. And if he felt no keenness 
about the marriage, how natural that 
it should cause her horror and dis- 
gust! Still the contempt now and 
then expressed for him by her man- 
ner was hardly generous. At once 
pained and fascinated, Clifford kept 
his place, unable either by speech 


or manner to do justice to himself, 


yet unwilling to leave her side; and 
it was an extreme relief to him 
when Captain Burrard, pulling out 
a very small watch, declared that 
he had no idea how late it was, the 
evening had passed so quickly, and 
rose to go. Clifford following his 
example got up also, casting as he 
did so a shy glance of entreaty at 
his cousin, as if looking for one 
kind word at parting, to which she 
responded by a scarcely suppressed 
yawn. 

Her face became more animated 
as Burrard crossed the room to take 
leave of her. ‘“ We may trust to you 
for the presentations?” she said, as 
she held out her hand. 

“Oh yes, you may confide im- 
plicitly in me. I will arrange it 
all; you need have no trouble 
about the business.” 

“And about the introductions?” 
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said Mrs. Scallan in a louder voice 
from the other side of the room; 
“you know we are quite strangers. 
in London; we are looking to you 


to give us astart.” And then, re- 
gardless of her daughter’s indignant 
glances, she repeated: “ You know 
we are quite looking to you to give 
us a start. Only give Blanche a 
start, and you may trust her to go 
right away with the best of them.” 

“ All right,” replied the Captain. 
“Miss Scallan shall have full jus- 
tice done to her claims to distine- 
tion, I promise you. I'll bring 
some people to see you very soon, 
—some nice people, and all that,— 
and set things going for you; and 
then,” turning to Blanche, and giv- 
ing her another shake of the hand 
in a patronising way, “you will 
know how to do the rest.” 

“ You must come and see us very 
often indeed,” said Mrs. Scallan to 
her nephew, as he was following 
Burrard out of the room; “ mustn’t 
he, Blanche?” she added, looking 
at her ‘daughter, who had not 
seconded the invitation. 

“Of course,” said the young 
lady, looking anywhere but at him, 
and in a tone of voice which gave 
a direct contradiction to her words ; 
then, as if with an effort, she add- 
ed: “and you won’t forget about 
the riding?’ This time, however, 
accompanying her words with a 
beaming glance from the lustrous 
eyes, and a smile, the rarity of 
which worked upon poor Clifford 
its own fascination. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Will you try a cigar?” said 
Burrard, as they left the house, 
offering Clifford his cigar - case. 
“You don’t smoke? and a very 
good thing too. It’s a bad habit, 
and deuced expensive. I can’t af- 


ford it, but I do it. It’s astonish- 





ing how many fellows don’t smoke 
nowadays. Are you for walking? 
if so, we may as well walk together 
—it’s afine night. I wouldn’t mind 
sharing a hansom, just for once in 
a way; but cabs are against my 
principles; I can’t afford them. A 
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very pretty little girl, little Miss 
Blanche,” he continued, as they 
walked down the street together, 
“and so modest and unaffected and 
lively. You are in luck to be on 
terms of relationship.” 

Clifford was struck with the in- 
appropriateness of the attribution, 
for his cousin was certainly not 
girlish or little; and without al- 
Jowing himself to think of her as 
immodest and affected, the qualities 
opposite to these were hardly the 
most conspicuous about her. 

“T don’t mind telling you in 
confidence,” continued the other, 
—and here a pang of jealousy shot 
through his companion,—* that if 
I were a marrving man, I should 
have fallen in love with the little 
American long ago; but then, you 
know, for a poor younger son such 
a thing is not to be thought of.” 

Although the latter part of this 
sentence gave Clifford relief, he did 
not at all relish Captain Burrard’s 
free-and-casy way of speaking of his 
relations; but that gentleman ap- 
peared so entirely unconscious of 
any intention of giving offence that 
he did not like to show annoyance, 
and the other quickly changing the 
conversation, the opportunity was 
lost of resenting the liberty. The 
Captain continued to rattle on till 
they reached the bottom of St. 
James’s Street, when he invited his 
companion to turn in for a few 
minutes at what he termed his 
crib. Clifford would have liked 
to accept the invitation; he had 
never made the acquaintance of an 
officer before, much less a Guards- 
man, but a feeling restrained him 
that he would be boring his 
host. A man of fashion like Bur- 
rard must have better occupation 
than to be entertaining a stranger 
like himself, with no  conversa- 
tional gifts. “ Well, then,” said 
the other, “if you won’t take pity 
on my solitude, I suppose | must 
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look in at the club for a few min- 
utes. I am sorry I can’t ask you 
in there; we have a foolish rule 
against admitting strangers. I 
hope we shall mect again soon; 
we shall be sure to run across each 
other before long, London is such 
a small place. Good night.” 
Clifford felt a little elated by the 
friendly hearty manner of his new 
acquaintance, the first he had made 
in London of his own age, or with 
any pretensions to fashion. At his 
own club—to which he had been in- 
troduced by his trustee—the mem- 
bers were mostly of middle age, 
and even of these he knew scarcely 
adozen. And yet, he thought, as he 
waiked across the Park to Victoria 
Street, why should the Captain care 
to know me and want to renew my 
acquaintance? I am sure he cannot 
have found me amusing. Can it 
be that he is in want of money, 
and hearing that I am well off, 
he looks on me as a pigeon to be 
plucked? Such things take place 
very often in London, I believe. 
Clifford was innocent of the world, 
and suspicious, But his thoughts 
soon turned back towards his cous- 
in; and passing in review all the 
events of the evening, he found 
himself in a state of mingled per- 
“ps and fascination, which kept 
im awake until far into the night. 


“Robert is not much changed,” 
observed Mrs. Scallan, as soon as 
her visitors had left the house. 

“Ile is just as great a gawky 
as ever,” responded her daughter, 
yawning sulkily from the depths 
of her chair, and arranging the folds 
of her dress, although there was no 
one present to look at it. 

“Not gawky at all, Blanche; 
he is shy—and no wonder, after the 
way in which my brother kept him 
tied to his arm-chair, We must 
bring him out, and make him mix 
in the world of fashion.” 
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A look of contempt passed over 
the young lady’s pretty face, as if 
she held her mother’s powers as a 
leader in the ways of fashion rather 
cheap. The latter continued, “I 
must give Robert a hint to weara 
white tie at dinner, and to get some 
nicer shirt-collars; but he is not at 
all bad-looking if he were properly 
dressed. Le only wants encourage- 
ment to bring him out. Le talked 
away to ine fast enough. By the 
way, he tells me he has got that 
woman Simmonds still with him. 
He keeps only her and a maid; he 
must have saved heaps of money 
already. Ile can’t be spending five 
hundred a-year from the way he 
lives. But that’s neither here nor 
there just now. I am afraid he 
has been put out to-night. Of 
course it is no good my being plea- 
sant with him, if you won't so much 
as throw him a civil word.” 

“Oh, bother,” said her daughter, 
pettishly ; “I can’t be always teach- 
ing bears to dance. I am sure I 
was civil enough; but I can’t make 
conversation all by myself. What 
am I to do if he won’t speak when 
he is spoken to?” And the young 
lady wound up her speech by an- 
other yawn. 

“It was a mistake having the 
Captain here,” observed her mother, 
presently, “Llow could you ex- 
pect your cousin to come out when 
that rattlebrain was here to talk 
nineteen to the dozen? I must 
say, Blanche, I think you might 
consult me first, before asking peo- 
ple to the house in that offhand 
way, without even saying by your 
leave or with your leave.” 

“T am sure that Captain Bur- 
rard’s being here was the only thing 
that made the evening endurable. 
Fancy what it would have been if 
we had had no one but Robert 
here !” 

“No one bunt Robert! I think 
that is hardly the right way to 
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speak, Blanche. You seem to for- 
get that you may have many even- 
ings to spend with no one but 
Rwbert, as you call it, before long.” 

“What is the use of reminding 
me of that? At any rate we need 
not have nothing but Robert now. 
It will be time enough to talk 
about that when it comes to pass.” 

“T must say, Blanche, if that is 
the way in which you are going to 
treat the matter, it is a pity we 
ever came over here.” 

“ Was the coming over here my 
doing?” retorted the young lady. 
“TI am sure I was quite ready to 
stay. New York is ever so much 
a nicer place than Londop. You 
can do as you like there, and don’t 
need to be patronised by anybody.” 

“You should have said all this 
to your father, Blanche; you know 
I had nothing to do with it; you 
and he settled it between you. I 
must say you are rather hard on 
your poor old mother to bring her 
over here if you did not mean any- 
thing to come of it, and me such a 
bad sailor too.” And Mrs. Scallan 
began to whimper. 

“ There is no need to make a fuss 
about nothing, mamma,” said the 
young lady, her voice assuming a 
more kindly tone. “There is no 
harm done, and there is plenty of 
time. Trust me, mother; I know 
my business, without being scolded 
and lectured to.” 

“[ hope you do, my dear; I 
hope you do,” replied her mother, 
making a feeble effort to keep the 
upper hand, but feeling that, as 
usual, her daughter was too much 
for her. “You know best, Blanche, 
no doubt; but all I can say is, 
there is no time to be lost. You 
know how anxious your father is 
about it. The very last words lie 
said to me before sailing were,— 
‘Polly,’ says he, ‘things may burst 
up any moment.’ Those were his 
very words, You know what that 
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You know how we had to 
clear out of England last time; I 
declare I am sick and tired of these 


means. 


burstings-up. I would rather by 
far have a quiet place somewhere 
—I shouldn’t care where it was 
—that I could be sure of, than be 
living in this sort of way, spending 
money right and left, and never 
knowing what day the money may 
not stop coming. I always feel as 
if I were on the edge of a vol- 
cano.” 

“T can’t help my father’s ways,” 
said the girl, sulkily. She felt, too, 
in her heart the degradation of their 
position; but so long as her mother 
made complaints, it suited her way- 
ward temper to appear indifferent. 
“T can’t help my father’s ways,” 
she repeated; “what would you 
have me do?” 

“Tt isn’t what J want you to do: 
= wouldn’t mind that, I know; 

ut it’s what your father wants. 
You saw his telegram yesterday: 
‘Find out Robert at once, and settle 
the business sharp.’ 
your father says. You may fancy 
you can do better; but how you 
will do it, I am sure I don’t know. 
You may have the Captain dangling 
after you all the season, I daresay, 
if you encourage him ; but he’s only 
laughing at us—any one can see 
that. It was different in New 
York, where he was nobody; but 
here——” 

“Captain Burrard is nothing to 
me,” broke in Blanche sharply, for 
her mother’s observation was too 
true not to be galling. “You don’t 
want to give up the drawing-room, 
I suppose? I don’t care to go, if 
you don’t. It will look rather ab- 
surd, of course, to give it up, after 
we have ordered the dresses, too; 
but it is just as you like.” 

“No, Blanche, I wouldn’t hear 
of such a thing as giving up the 
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drawing-room,” cried Mrs. Scallan, 
anxious to pacify her daughter, 
although she understood perfectly 
that Blanche had no serious inten- 
tion of giving it up; “I want them 
to see what a real beauty is,—and 
I am sure there is not such another 
in London as my Blanche, any more 
than there is in the States,—only 
don’t let the Captain stand in your 
cousin’s way. Robert admires you 
very much already,—any one can 
see that. But he will want some 
encouragement, of course.” 

“La, mother, how you go on! 
Of course I know that. They all 
want encouragement—in a way.” 

“Do they? Some of them seem 
to encourage themselves, I think. 
Well, all I can say is, I want to do 
my duty by you as well as your 
father; and where will you find 
another like your cousin, so amiable 
and quiet,—just the one to let you 
do exactly as you like ?” 

“ A cousin, indeed! And in what 
sort of a way ?” 

“That is not his fault—and no 
one knows anything about it; and 
he has got the money, at any rate 
—a clear five thousand a-year, 
Blanche; and I don’t suppose he 
spends five hundred. He seems to 
live like a hermit,—an old house- 
keeper and one maid. Not evena 
buggy and horse, or a man-servant, 
—just a couple of rooms, with that 
old Simmonds and a maid to look 
after them. He must have laid by 
ever so much already. And it ought 
to have been yours from the first. 
But that’s neither here nor there. 
Five thousand a year is not to be 
picked up in the streets, I can tell 
you,—and that’s where we shall 
be one of these days, I believe: 
I often feel as if we were on the 
edge of a volcano. I declare I can’t 
sleep at night sometimes for think- 
ing of these burstings-up.” 
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MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME. 


Tue most tragic and disastrous 
chapter of English military history 
since the peace of 1815 relates to the 
winter troubles of our army, which 
encamped in 1854 on the Cherson- 
ese. lt was an experience of war- 
fare which, at the time, struck 
agony, terror, and remorse into the 
heart of the nation, and will, we 
trust, stand as a warning to future 
generations against the errors which 
precipitated and intensified such 
“horrible and heartrending” cal- 
amities. It is fortunate that the 
historian who has devoted so much 
of his active life to the task of re- 
counting that dire experience and 
accentuating that salutary warning, 
is himself a distinguished member 
of that political party which incur- 
red the heavy responsibility for so 
much suffering, disaster, and peril. 
Mr. Kinglake has no party bias 
against the ill-starred coalition under 
Lord Aberdeen. The tone of his 
book is fair; while it is clear upon 
every page that he has been labo- 
rious and conscientious. He has 
given a compressed but most clear 
and forcible account of all that our 
army endured. Ie has carefully 
searched out the real causes of the 
calamity, both original and imme- 
diate; and has investigated in a 
judicial spirit the question of re- 
sponsibility. If he may be sus- 
pected of a partiality, it is one in 
favour of clearing Lord Raglan’s 
memory from aspersions which were 
too broadly cast; if of an antipathy, 
it is against the conductors of the 
‘Times,’ whose action at this crisis 
in our history stirred an amount 


of public feeling and of official 


resentment, corresponding to the 
inordinate power which they ruth- 
lessly exercised. But however that 
may be, the reader is under no 
necessity of surrendering his judg- 
ment to the author. Though Mr. 
Kinglake’s own conclusions are for- 
cibly and skilfully presented, the 
materials upon which they are 
founded are fairly given; and it is 
quite possible to form an impression 
from the facts, as given, at variance 
with that which the author has 
formed and vigorously, as well as 
rhetorically expressed. 

The whole of this disastrous 
period, comprised in Mr. King- 
lake’s volume is so full of grave 
national warning, that we shall 
forbear any comments in a party 
spirit, and endeavour to imitate 
the author bimself in approach- 
ing it from its purely national and 
historical side. The question is, 
How did it come to pass that the 
same people, whose fathers had 
conquered Napoleon and sustained 
for years the Peninsular cam- 
paigns, despatched their army to 
the Crimea so equipped and sup- 
plied, that, in the full career of 
victory, it nearly perished from off 
the face of the earth? How did it 
happen that out of 40,000 men, 
half were, after four months of 
winter either dead or in the hos- 
pitals?—that the army during the 
winter, underwent, in proportion to 
numbers, a fiercer havoc than that 
which ravaged London in the days 
of the great plague !—that, by April 
1855, only 11,000 men remained of 
the original force, themselves not 
free from grave bodily ailment; 
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whilst of 29,000 invalided, nearly 
half perished in the hospitals or on 
board the invalid transport-ships ? 
The sad answer is, that all this in- 
calenlable misery arose from evils 
which were in their nature too 
plainly “avertible,” and yet under a 
system which renders it impossible 
to trace them to any individual de- 
linqueney, civil or military, at home 
or abroad. 

Primarily, the Government of 
Lord. Alerdeen must bear the re- 
sponsibility and the censure. Out- 
sid: the faults of system, and the 
break-down of the machinery of 
administration, there was grave po- 
litical mismanagement. The [’ar- 
liamentary Committee which sat to 
investigate the condition of our 
army, reported that the Adminis- 
tration which ordered the expedi- 
tion “made no provision for a 
winter campaign;” that the expe- 
dition, “planned and undertaken 
without sufficient information, was 
conducted without sufficient care 
or forethought ;” and finally, that 
“this conduct on the part of the 
Administration was the first and 
chief cause of the calamities which 
befell our army.” Nothing which 
has come to light since that report 
has served in any way to mitigate 
the guilt thus laid at the door of 
the Cabinet. As regards personal 
responsibility, public opinion strove, 
at the time unsuccessfully, to con- 
vict Lord Raglan and the officers 
of his Staff. The Chelsea Board, 
which investigated personal charges, 
after the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee, exonerated five officers 
of high place and authority, whose 
conduct and efficiency had been 
impugned; and after months of 

atient controversy, during which 
it had examined the chief surviv- 
ing officers of Lord Raylan’s Llead- 
uarter Staff, and Mr. Filder, the 
> sexta Cre Amat with materials 
more complete than were possessed 
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by the Parliamentary Committee, 
traced the true cause of the “ avert- 
ible” sufferings of the army. They 
traced it to the failure of Jand- 
transport power,—a_ failure not 
caused by the want of horses and 
mules, but by the want of means 
of feeding them—z.¢., the want of 
forage. They declared that Com- 
missary-General Filder was not 
responsible for that insufficient sup- 
ply of forage; but that the Treasury 
at home was, owing to its omission 
to send out a proper supply from 
England. In this judicial tinding 
of blame the Treasury aquiesced. 

Mr. Kinglake adopts these find- 
ings of the constituted authori- 
ties, but carries matters somewhat 
further. Ile condemns the ineffi- 
cient strategy, which he imputes to 
the French, the result of which 
was to oblige our troops to winter 
in the Chersenese; and he de- 
nounces the whole system of army 
administration as it existed at the 
beginning of the war. Neither the 
one nor the other in the least de- 
gree exculpates the Ministry or the 
Treasury of that day. The Ministry, 
from the first, left ont of sight the 
contingency of winter; the Treasury 
at the critical moment, and to the 
last, omitted to send forage for our 
beasts of burden, and thereby de- 
streyed our means of communica- 
tion within the camp. 

Before we go to the main facts of 
the story, it is well to bear in mind 
the system of war administration. 
It would not compare, as Mr. King- 
lake is careful to point out, with the 
system which existed from 1809 
to 1815, under which Wellington 
gezined his victories; during which 
time three forces were in operation, 
which formed no part of the me- 
chanism by which England managed 
war business either before or since 
down to 1854, These three forces 
were,—first, the administrative la- 
bour which Wellington himself 
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undertook at the seat of war; 
second, the immense ascendancy 
which he had gained, and exercised 
from abroad, over the conduct of 
our war administration at home; 
third, the establishment of an under- 
secretary for war, devoted exclu- 
sively to the business of that de- 
partment. This oftice was abolished 
at the end of the war, and the 
Ministry lost its control over the 
military transactions of the coun- 
try. The army system, accordingly, 
reverted to its former condition ; 
which it retained down to 1854. 
What that condition was, Mr. 
Kinglake is at some pains to de- 
scribe. Our ancestors, he says, in 
order to provide against the danger 
of an army under the personal di- 
rection of a sovereign, decreed that 
there should be no standing army 
at all, and faced that enormous 
waste of military power which was 
involved in alternately raising and 
breaking up armies. The time, 
however, arrived when a standing 
army became essential. With its 
growth there came into collision the 
personal claim of the sovereign to 
command it, and the right of his 
constitutional advisers to control it. 
Military sentiment was in favour of 
the personal sovereign; the Minis- 
ters felt that in time of war power 
and responsibility must necessarily 
accrete to them. Meanwhile the 
control of our land forces was for 
a long time divided between the 
king and the king’s Government. 
The dismemberment of our military 
administration resulted from the 
long-standing truce between the 
king and his ministers in reference 
to army government. The royal 
authority was administered through 
the Horse Guards, which “ served 
as an office in which the personal 
king transacted his army business, 
and was scarcely, in any la 
sense, a department of State.” The 
general commanding in chief was 
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supported by a well-chosen staff, 
with an organisation which he 
always maintained upon the foot- 
ing of a headquarters camp. As 
the sinews of war could only be 
obtained from Parliament through 
the Ministers, the independence of 
the Horse Guards from parliamen- 
tary control was for all practical 
purposes more nominal than real, 
and in case of war the whole con- 
duct of it must necessarily rest with 
the Ministry; military business, in 
matters of discipline and patronage, 
tending, on the conclusion of peace, 
to revert tu the Llorse Guards. Broin 
the peace of 1815 down to 1854, 
all the armies which England had 
used had been made to depend upon 
centres of administrative power es- 
tablished in India and the colonies; 
and thus the heterogeneous depart- 
ments which resulted from divided 
authority in London were without 
any of the priceless experience de- 
rived from recent campaigns. The 
land-service part of the Russian war 
—that service which so miserably 
broke down—thus became depen- 
dent for its efficiency upon such 
concerted action between the war 
branch of the Colonial Office, the 
War Office, the Horse Guards, the 
Ordnance, the Victualling Olftice, 
the Transport Office, the Army 
Medical Department, the Treasury, 
and many other offices doing duty 
in narrower spheres, as the Duke 
of Newcastle or any other Colonial 
Secretary might be able to effect. 
The Duke of Newcastle was the 
first Minister of State who was 
called upon to bring this concerted 
action into play. Ile undertook 
the department of War on its first 
separation from that of the Colo- 
nies. But in migrating from one 
office to the other, he left behind 
him the experienced officers and 
official machinery which belonged 
to the vacated department, and 
found himself in a set of empty 
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rooms that formed part of the Trea- 
sury building, from whence, without 
a staff or central machinery of office, 
he endeavoured to concentrate the 
dispersed administration of war. 

Mr. Kinglake draws a_ terrible 
en of the difficulties which he 

ad to encounter. And it is due 
to the memory of an unfortunate 
statesman to bear in mind the 
chaotic confusion into which he 
was plunged, when one recalls the 
signal disasters which overtook him, 
and the storm of public obloquy 
which eventually drove him from 
his office. If his object was to send 
out troops with guns, cartridges, 
clothing, provisions, he had to shoot 
off a set of requisitions to a variety 
of offices; which offices being them- 
selves unable to fulfil all that was 
required of them, had in their turn 
to shoot off other requisitions to 
other departments. The peremp- 
tory “ word of command” was su- 
magne by a variety of more or 
ess authoritative appeals, involving 
correspondence and argument. 

In fact, we went into the war in 
March 1854 without a war depart- 
ment; and although we created a 
special Secretary of State for War 
some months afterwards, he re- 
mained without a department pro- 
perly so called till after the horrible 
and heartrending distress of our 
army called loudly for public repro- 
bation and ministerial solicitude. 
The Horse Guards and the Colonial 
Office possessed up to that time ulti- 
mate military authority ; the finances 
of the army being administered by 
the Secretary at War responsible to 
Parliament. For the rest— 


‘*in the ancient Tower of London, 
amongst the clubs in Pall Mall, in the 
Strand, in Whitehall, and besides in 
the neighbouring purlieus, there were 
nests of public servants transacting 
their respective bits of England’s mil- 
itary business ; some, for instance, in 
strength at the Horse Guards, some 
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holding the Ordnance Department, 
some ensconced at the Admiralty, yet 
engaged in land-service duties, some 
buried under the roof of the Treasury, 
others burrowing in several small 
streets, yet somehow providing for our 
army, pay, pensions, adjudgment of 
claims; the means of transport by 
sea; stores, clothing, equipments, re- 
cruits; surgeons, surgical implements, 
medicines; courts-martial, chaplains, 
Church services: but there was not, 
until war approached, any high over- 
ruling authority that bound up the ag- 
gregate number of all these scattered 
offices into anything like a real unit 
of administrative power.” 

In this state of the War Office 
at home, it was essential that Lord 
Raglan should exercise over the 
Government at home an ascendancy 
similar to that exercised by his 
illustrious chief during the Penin- 
sular campaigns. But the Ministry 
included men of unusual personal 
authority, and Lord Raglan was 
far away. Moreover, the scrupu- 
lous fairness with which Mr. King- 
lake has written enables us to see 
that, however complete his exon- 
eration of Lord Raglan in most 
respects, there were certain per- 
sonal characteristics and deficien- 
cies which prevented him from 
guiding the Ministry at home with 
the force, energy, and decision that 
the occasion demanded. 

We will not go into the question 
of strategy. That belongs to earlier 
volumes. Science in the person 
of Sir John Burgoyne, and the 
French, overruled Lord Raglan’s 
wiser counsels to attack Sebastopol 
at once. The English Ministry, in 
Mr. Kinglake’s graphic words, sent 
out the fated man, the fated gift 
(the siege-train), and the fated 
word (lay siege), and thus were 
responsible for the strategy which 
was unwisely adopted, involving 
the fatal necessity of wintering in 
the Crimea. The victors at the Alma, 
the potential masters of all the 
peninsula, except the stronghold 
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of Sebastopol, had by their “ flank 


march,” and the more or less siege- 
like measure which followed, de- 
prived themselves of all the results 
of success except the spot of ground 
that lay under their feet. They 
had abandoned to the enemy almost 
the whole of the Crimea, including 
his line of communication; they 
had suffered Liprandi to close round 
their flank and encroach on their 
camp. They were hemmed in on 
their land side, encamped on the 
bleak open wold of the Chersonese, 
on a pittance of ground which 
afforded, in a country abounding in 
cattle, corn, hay, and wood stores, 
neither food, forage, nor fuel. The 
resources of the invaded country 
were wholly ceded to the van- 
quished, while the victors were de- 
pendent exclusively on aid brought 
to them from over the sea; upon 
the efforts, so far as the English 
army were concerned, of an Admin- 
istration which had been forced 
into the war against their will, and 
conducted it with strict economy 
and no vigour; upon a commis- 
sariat system which depended upon 
the harmonious and complicated co- 
operation of numerous public ser- 
vants, merchants, contractors, and 
shipowners. 

It was at this crisis, at the mo- 
ment of adopting this particular 
strategy, — probably involving a 
winter campaign,—that Lord Rag- 
lan should have vehemently in- 
sisted upon the wants of his army, 
during the rigours of the impend- 
ing winter, being at once and ener- 


getically supplied by the Ministry. — 


It is all very well to say that it 
was not his duty to teach the 
Ministers their business. He knew 
what Ministers are like, he knew 
the state of the war offices, he knew 
the reluctance of Lord Aberdeen 
and Mr. Gladstone to incur the 
necessary expenses. The Allies 
were opening a new and unforeseen 
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chapter in the sequence of events. 
The Ministers, rightly or wrongly, 
relied upon his experience and his 
initiative. Under such circum- 
stances on the 8th August, he rep- 
resented to them, that the question 
where the Allied armies should 
winter was “ one of some anxiety ;” 
and on the 8th November, regard- 
ing that contingency as at length 
inevitable, he directed his commis- 
sary-general to “make provision 
accordingly.” This was the some- 
what phlegmatic manner in which 
a resolution was announced, which, 
according to Mr. Kinglake, affected 
the health and wellbeing of the 
Allied armies if not their very 
existence. It was, however, un- 
fortunately but too characteristic of 
the man. Honourable, high-mind- 
ed, zealously devoted to his army 
and his work, forty years of official 
life in London, and sixty-six years 
of age, had weakened the force of 
his will and the energy of his con- 
victions. He allowed his strategy 
to be overruled, his roads to be un- 
formed, his Ministers at home to be 
supine, and his allies to be remiss. 
He should have either carried out 
his plan (now known to have been 
the right one) of carrying Sebasto- 
pol with a rush; or should have 
peremptorily insisted upon his army 
being at once equipped for the win- 
ter, and upon the French rendering 
that assistance which their strategy 
necessitated. 

With the Ministry at home, 
sleeping in the fool’s paradise which 
Alma and Inkerman had occasioned, 
the Allies had placed themselves in 
a position in which they must 
mainly depend upon their own 
stores at home. Ministers were 
altogether too late in appreciating 
the true gravity of that position, 
and the enormous efforts which 
it required; and Lord Raglan 
failed in the energy of representa- 
tion which the impending crisis re- 
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quired. Tossibly he relied too much 
upon that secondary base of opera- 
tions which was established on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, where mag- 
azines and hospitals were established, 
and whence no inconsiderable sup- 
plies were drawn, But that turned 
out to be a wholly insufficient base. 
The Government at home were ob- 
liged, too late and with an inade- 
quate sense of the emergency, to 
* make provisions accordingly.” And 
then began the frightful tale of 
maladministration, disaster, and 
misery. First came the question 
of sea-transport to the armies. It 
seemed to be imagined that all the 
Government had to do was to go, 
purse in hand, to traders and ship- 
owners; but when contractors and 
shipowners are challenged to deal 
with customers whose wants are on 
a large scale they must have time— 
the very thing which the Govern- 
ment could not afford to give. The 
consequence was that the Govern- 
ment had to go on waiting and 
waiting, while the lives of the sol- 
diers were hanging upon despatch. 
If they ordered 3000 new tents in 
November, it was April before the 
soldiers received any, and June be- 
fore the contract was completely ful- 
filled. The whole available mercan- 
tile shipping of France and England 
proved insufficient to transport the 
increasing stores which were accu- 
mulating in the West for the use of 
the troops, It was long before the 
flow of supplies from the West to 
the East could be effected. Delay 
and confusion arose, so that, not 
merely were tents ordered for the 
winter delayed till June, but. fur- 
coats also, sent out by the Prince 
Consort to his brother officers of 
the Grenadier Guards, though 
promptly despatched, arrived only 
with the heat of summer. The in- 
sufficiency of steam-power curtailed 
the supply of fresh meat and vege- 
tables, and yet had to be appor- 
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tioned between the competing exi- 
gencics of ammunition and fresh 
meat. Even at the latter stages of 
supply, the landing of the stores, 
disposing them in magazines, draw- 
ing them up to the camp, and then 
distributing them for use—the dif- 
ficulties in the way were enormous, 
There was no sufficient harbour— 
mercly the diminutive basin of 
Balaclava. The vast stores which 
constantly arrived had to be intro- 
duced into this small inlet, and 
then landed and stored in the nar- 
row little fishing-place of Balaclava. 
From the insufficiency of harbour, 
the narrowness of the ledge, and 
the want of “hands,” it resulted 
that an accumulation of supplies lay 
for weeks and weeks on bvard of 
vessels either within or outside the 
harbour. Then came the want of a 
road. The construction of a road, 
eight or nine miles long, from Bal- 
aclava, the port of supply, to our 
troops on the Chersonese, had been 
unfortunately delayed. This was 
a matter for which Lord Raglan 
was responsible. Mr. Kinglake 
strenuously defends him, and 
considers that the break-down of 
land transport must be traced to 
the absence of forage, and the con- 
sequent destruction of our beasts 
of burden. Le puts the case in 
this way. It was hoped that 
Sebastopol would have been taken 
before the end of October, up to 
which time the dry clay road would 
remain firm and compact, though 
certain to be broken up shortly after 
that time by heavy and long-continu- 
ed rains, so as to become impassable 
for wheeled carriages. There was, 
moreover, a well-designed,  well- 
metalled causeway called the Woron- 
zoft road in our possession, which 
led from the Chersonese to within 
two miles of Balaclava. Under these 
circumstances the metalled road, the 
absence of which was so disastrous 
later on, was not constructed. The 
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men were wanted for the sicge; 
there were no tools; there were no 
means of hiring labour; and Mr. 
Kinglake insists, as he says, with 
the concurrence of Lord Raglan’s 
most hostile critics, that down to Oc- 
tober 17th, Lord Raglan was never 
so circumstanced that he ought to 
have tried to construct a stone-laid 
road between Balaclava and the 
camp. Mr. Kinglake argues that, 
after the disappointing experience 
of October 17th, which proved that 
the fall of Sebastopol would not 
take place for some time, the sinall 
English army was nevertheless en- 
gaged to the utmost of its power 
in fulfilling plans of attack conceit- 
ed with the French. In the next 
twelve days the enemy was tak- 
ing the offensive, and the English 
troops were fully engaged in de- 
fending Balaclava and the Inker- 
man heights, and had neither men 
nor time to spare for the construc- 
tion of roads. Later on, when the 
last- hope of Sebastopol falling had 
vanished, and the Woronzoff road 
had been lost to the English, Lord 
Raglan began his measures for con- 
structing the metalled highway. 
Its need was imperatively urgent, 
for torrents of rain were convert- 
ing the old road into a quagmire. 
Mr. Kinglake considers that Lord 
Raglan should have forced his way 
out of the difficulty by a peremp- 
tory appeal to the French. Lord 
Raglan preferred the policy of en- 
durance. The road soon became 
impassable for waggons; and while 
our means of transport were thus 
being reduced to such as baggage 
horses and mules could supply, 
those very horses and mules were 
themselves diminishing so fast as 
to be almost on the verge of ex- 
tinction. Cold, wet, and hard work 
were killing off the beasts which 
we possessed, while want of forage 
was preventing the importation of 
fresh ones. The Turkish provinces 
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mainly provided chopped straw as 
forage, which was too bulky in pro- 
portion to its weight and nutritive 
power to be fitted for transport by 
sea. Recourse was had to England 
for hay, and a lamentable incident 
occurred. Mr. Filder, the commis- 
sary-general, applied in the language 
of “ suggestion” to the Treasury for 
2000 tons. On the 22d September, 
the second day after the batile of 
Alma, he annouuced that hay and 
forage abounded in the Crimea, but 
that supplies could not be made 
available to any extent because of 
the Cossack cavalry. On October 
10th the Treasury gave instructions 
fur despatching one full ship-load 
of hay, writing to Mr. Filder that it 
would depend on his subsequent re- 
ports what further steps were taken, 
In this way the whole of October 
passed before the first cargo went 
off, and down to the end of Novem- 
ber only 270 tons had been de- 
spatched in lieu of 2000. The 
Treasury, as Mr. Kinglake points 
out, could not have foreseen that the 
Allies would take the almost incon- 
ceivable course of abandoning the 
farm produce of the whole Crimea 
to a defeated enemy. Lis conclu- 
sion is, that. the dispersion of our 
war-waging oflices ought, in justice, 
to invulve more or less a corre- 
sponding dispersion of blame. It 
was this omission of the Treasury, 
however, which was the most cul- 
pable act of the whole series, in- 
volving the most direct responsi- 
bility. The want of forethought 
of the Ministry was the original 
cause of disaster; the utter break- 
down of administrative machinery 
was the next. But the want of 
this forage, for which the Treasury 
was responsible, was a most serious 
aggravation of all our difficulties. 
Mr. Kinglake then describes the 
process of feeding the armies, and 
shows that the actual provision of 
stores was good and almost com. 
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plete—though he draws attention 
to the circumstances that 20,000 
pounds weight of lime-juice, sent 
out with a view to the failure in 
fresh meat and vegetables, reached 
Balaclava on December 19th, but 
was overlooked by the medical 
authorities, until Lord Raglan, six 
weeks later, when scurvy had al- 
ready proved baneful to health and 
life, ordered that the juice should 
be issued to our soldiers as part of 
their daily rations. With regard to 
warm clothing, an immense supply 
lay anchored off Balaclava, but was 
destoyed by a tempest. The loss 
was replaced from Constantinople; 
but the want of land-transport be- 
tween Balaclava and the camp inter- 
posed serious delay. The prepara- 
tions for the care of sick and wound- 
ed were wholly insufficient. The 


London departments provided no 
sufficient ambulance corps; appro- 
priated no sufficient, no well-fitted 


vessels to the care and transport of 
our stricken soldiery ; sent out no ar- 
tificers of the kind demanded ; refus- 
ed Admiral Boxer’s wise prayer for 
a receiving-ship at Constantinople : 
and although, it is true, sending out 
a few of the men, and of the things 
that would be needed for general 
hospitals, they did not either con- 
struct such institutions themselves, 
or directly intrust the task to other 
servants of State. There were in- 
sufficient medical officers, no attend- 
ants upon our sick and wounded 
men, no hospital orderlies, while 
the chief of the medical staff was 
absent in India. Lord Raglan es- 
tablished a general hospital at Scu- 
tari. Later on hospitals were es- 
tablished in the Levant, and floating 
infirmaries in the Golden Horn, 
The greatest part of the hospital 
system became concentrated at 
Scutari, “ rife with horror, and an- 
guish, and death.” The London 
departments omitted to send pro- 
per hospital furniture and stores; 
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nor was there any one who would 
assume the responsibility of pur- 
chasing the needed supplies at Con- 
stantinople. In addition to this 
scandalous neglect of the hospital 
arrangements, it appears that while 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government last- 
ed, no effort was made to protect 
the army by sending out skilled 
sanitary engineers. This was the 
condition in which our army, en- 
gaged in siege operations which 
they could not remit, awaited 
the grasp of winter on the bleak 
heights of the Chersonese. Then 
came the hurricane of November 
14th, bringing into the camp of 
the Allies “unspeakable misery.” 
Tents were torn to pieces, frightened 
horses broke loose, waggons were 
overturned, large quantities of food 
and forage destroyed. “ Not only 
men fit for duty, but the wounded, 
the sick, the dying became exposed 
all at once to the biting cold of the 
blast, and deluged with rain and 
sleet.” The trenches were flooded; 
no camp-fires could be lit; neither 
horse nor man could make head 
against the storm. A fall of snow 
succeeded ; and many laid them- 
selves down without having tasted 
food, and, benumbed with cold, 
were found dead the next morning 
in their tents. Mr. Kinglake points 
out that Lord Raglan did all that it 
was possible in man to do to repair 
the consequences of this calamity ; 
but the increase of sickness amongst 
the men, the death of the horses, 
and the loss of forage, remained as 
operating causes of further calam- 
ities. There was a hard winter 
that year in the Crimea which told 
heavily upon both Russian, French, 
and English. In addition to the 
devastation of the camp by the 
hurricane, the rigours of winter, 
and the want of due equipment 
for the men, there was also the 
huge crushing burden of over- 
work. 
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‘Their outpost duties were always 
anxious and harassing, their toils with 
spade and pick-axe fatiguing; but 
more irksome than all, and much more 
trying to health, was the task of men 
serving as ‘guards in the trenches;’ 
men—too often wet through from the 
first—who there had to be sitting all 
night in postures which cramped their 
limbs with but little opportunity of 
moving except when some ‘alert’ 
called them upto meet an apprehended 
attack. To such tasks in the middle of 
winter our men were kept but too often 
for five nights out of six; and when 
it is remembered that besides his siege 
labours, the soldier had yet other 
duties, and, in particular, his duties 
in camp, and the toil of providing for 
his own wants, it will be granted by 
all that the burthen laid upon him 
was excessive—so excessive, indeed, 
and so long-continued, that, without a 
motive even more cogent than a desire 
to carry Sebastopol, the exaction of 
work thus severe would scarce have 
been warrantable; but the truth is, 
as we shall afterwards learn more par- 
ticularly, that the siege operations, 
though, of course, in their nature 
aggressive, were still carried on at one 
time as a means of defence—nay, in- 
deed, it may rightly be said, as the 
only good expedient that could be 
found for warding off a ruinous dis- 
aster.” 

As regards what may be called 
the preventible evils, although there 
was always at Balaclava after the 
first weck in November a supply of 
warm clothing, yet from want of 
land-transport they were inacces- 
sible to our troops, which lay at 
a distance of seven or eight miles, 
suffering from cold so intense that 
many were stricken with frost-bite. 
From want of hands dead horses 
frequently lay unburied close by 
the tents. Scurvy, cholera, dysen- 
tery, and fevers assailed the army, 
leaving to the stricken men, unless 
rescued by death, the unspeakable 
sufferings of a field-hospital, of the 
journey from camp to port, and of 
the embarkation, besides yet more 
horrible miseries. The result was 
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‘that, in February, out of 40,000 


men nearly 14,000 were in hospital. 
In four months 9000 patients 
perished in the hospital, so that 
nearly 23,000 in all, during three 
months, were enrolled amongst the 
invalided. As regards reinforce- 
ments, the new-comers, all at once 
subjected to the hardships of this 
winter campaign, fell sick with 
appalling rapidity, and increased 
the assemblage of hospital sufferers. 
Whole regiments disappeared, or 
were reduced to a mere nominal 
strength. Of the 11,000 who re- 
mained on the Chersonese, it must 
not be imagined that all or even 
a great part were free from grave 
bodily ailment. Men would avoid 
the sick-list as long as they possibly 
could; for even in the field-hospital 
they would lie under single canvas 
upon the bare earth, or, at best, on 
brushwood, with a single blanket, 
in a closely ranged layer of men 
without any decent hospital ser- 
vice. If taken to the port of Bala- 
clava they endured long delays; if 
on board ship, there was no ade- 
quate provision of space or equip- 
ment. In a sea journey of 300 
miles they were thrown overboard 
in a proportion of eighty-five and 
then ninety in the thousand. If 
they reached the Levantine hospi- 
tals they met with frightful over- 
crowding, want of due ventilation, 
an appalling want of cleanliness, 
of attendance, of comforts, and of 
proper food. From October 1854 
to April 1855, out of an average 
strength of 29,000 there perished 
in our hospitals or on our invalid 
transport ships 11,652 men, of 
whom 10,053 died from sickness 
alone. Mr. Kinglake traces all 
these sufferings to the excessive 
toil cast upon our men, to the want 
of land-transport, and to the ab- 
sence of a real war department. 
He cannot honestly ascribe flagi- 
tious delinquency or default to any 
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public functionaries, civil or mili- 
tary. le condemns unsparingly 
the strategy of the Allies which 
compelled a winter campaign. 


‘* Their chosen strategy led them to 
waste the priceless fruits of the Alma; 
to spare the ‘north side’ of Sebas- 
topol; to abandon their conquest of 
almost the whole Crimea; to surrender 
to the enemy his all-precious line of 
communication; to give him back all 
those country resources—food, forage, 
shelter, and fuel—which armies com- 
monly need; to abstain from attack- 
ing the south front of Sebastopol 
whilst it lay at their mercy and wait 
until it grew strong; to undertake a 
slow engineer's conflict of pick-axe 
and oa and great guns, against an 
enemy vastly stronger than them- 
selves in that special kind of strife; 
to submit to be hemmed in and con- 
fined by the beaten enemy; to Ict 
him drive them from the Woronzoff 
road—the only metalled rvad that 
they had between the plain and our 
camp; to throw away the ascendant 
obtained by a second great victory; to 
see in the Inkerman day a reason for 
not pushing fortune; and then, finally, 
in the month of November—too late, of 
course, for due preparation—to accept 
the hard perilous task of trying to live 
out through a winter on the corner of 
ground, when they stood there main- 
taining by day and by night a cease- 
less strife with the enemy, but a yet 
harder strife with the elements. For 
each of those steps taken singly, there 
was ready of course, at the time, some 
renson fatally specious; yet, by all 
of them taken together, the Allies 
brought themselves to commit an 
enormous abdication of power, and 
condemned their suffering urmies to 
the misery of this winter campaign.” 

In this state of things it was 
necessary to mask our weakness 
from the Russians by giving to the 
operations of the remnant of our 
army an air of tranquillity, as though 
engaged in a tedivus siege without 
suffering under exceptional cares, 
But it was in vain tu endeavour to 
mislead the enemy’s spies as to the 
desperate plight of our troops when 
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both Lord Raglan and the war cor- 
respondents were transmitting to 
England the true state of affairs, 
Lord Raglan was, as Mr. Kinglake 
points out, a man by nature both 
calm and sanguine, “ having almost 
to a foible the habit of detecting a 
humorous element in the bearing 
of men over-wrought by anxiety.” 
Such a foible was, under the cir- 
cumstances, a national disaster. 
Never was a sense of humour more 
terribly misplaced. In his calm 
and sanguine way, he failed in 
vigorously forewarning the Ilome 
Government of what they might 
have to expect from a winter cam- 
paige. When he was overtaken 
y the horrors of a position which 
really baffles description, although, 
according to Mr. Kinglake, he sent 
home “a complete repertory of all 
that a minister in London who was 
labouring for the welfare of an 
army, could usefully wish to 
know,” yet, according to the same 
authority, it was all so buoyantly 
worded as to chase away the gloom 
which it ought to have occasioned. 
Harsh facts were, by the subtle 
power of his language, and by the 
influence of a calm and sanguine 
temperament, so conveyed to the 
Ministers as to present a picture of 
animated successful labour, Our 
author gives his instance. “The 
roads,” writes Lord Raglan, “are 
in a dreadful state, not only on 
the ridge but on the way to Bala- 
clava, and the passage of whiels 
if the carriage be loaded is next 
to impossible.” It would need but 
slight emphasis to bring home to 
the imagination of a secretary for 
war that this was a state of things 
importing dire distress, but that 
emphasis was never given; and an 
inexperienced Minister was as it 
were warned off the ground of 
strong reésvlutions and resolute 
efforts by the next sentence,— 
“Everybody is as busy as a bee, 
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in, and in the neighbourhood of, 
Balaclava, and efforts are making 
to get stores up by men and by 
horses.” The Duke of Newcastle 
thus had all the sinister facts before 
him, and yet did not take the alarm 
which these very facts seemed to 
warrant. Parliament met on Dec- 
ember 12th and adjourned on the 
23d without having learned the 
state of our army. 

At this crisis, the modern war 
correspondent—that enfant terrible 
to all military commanders—ap- 
peared upon the scene. He wrote 
under no restraint except that of his 
own sagacity and good feeling. He 
of course made disclosures which 
benefited the enemy, but in all pro- 
bability the sufferings of that enemy 
equalled if they did not exceed our 
own, and thus warded off our de- 
struction. Even as early as October 
23d, the ‘Times’ had given offence 
to Lord Raglan by announcing that 
our losses from cholera were very 
great, by stating that the enemy’s 
shot and shell reached a particular 
encampment, and by accurately de- 
scribing the place where 12 tons of 
gunpowder were deposited, and other 
details which it was of the last im- 
portance to conceal from the enemy. 
It certainly will be a question in 
future wars whether, in the words 
of Lord Raglan, “a British army 
can long be maintained in presence 
of a powerful enemy, that enemy 
having at his command, through 
the English press, and from London 
to his headquarters by telegraph, 
every detail that can be required of 
the numbers, condition, and equip- 
ment of his opponent’s force.” Mr. 
Kinglake severely condemns the 
continued disclosures which were 
made, and which contained, besides 
the matter above alluded to, “ vivid 
accounts of the evils that obstructed 
supply, and of the hardships, the 
sickness, the mortality, afflicting and 
destroying our troops.” Not merely 
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were these disclosures made and 
conveyed at once by telegraph to 
Sebastopol, but while the Allies 
were doing all in their power to 
mask their weakness, the conductors- 
of the public journals at home, and 
epecially the ‘Times,’ resolutely 
tore that mask away, and proclaimed 
in terms of horror, and possibly 
even of exaggeration, the miserable 
plight to which we were reduced. 
From a military poy of view the 
prone of the ‘Times’ must 
ave been exasperating and peril- 
ous, amounting almost to treachery, 
and Mr. Kinglake appears to share 
that view; but there is another 
side to the picture. The Ministry 
at home were supine; public opin- 
ion nursed itself on the victories of 
Alma and Inkerman, and refused 
the idea of pending calamity. Lord 
Raglan was, on Mr. Kinglake’s own 
showing, over-sanguine, over-cheer- 
ful, averse from the use of language 
which would rouse the Cabinent to 
exertion, and evoke the great national 
effort which the circumstances de- 
manded. In this highly exceptional 
and most critical state of things it 
was, in our opinion, of no use for the 
managers of a powerful instrument 
like the ‘Times’ to halt between 
two opinions, and two courses of 
action. They had to make their 
choice, once for all and definitely, 
between a policy of concealment, 
which would have rested its hopes 
on Lord Raglan’s existing force, 
on misleading the enemy, and on 
quietly sending out reinforcements 
and supplies; and a policy which 
staked everything, the safety of 
Lord Raglan’s existing force and 
the future of the war, on an imme- 
diate, passionate, and resentful pub- 
lication of all that had happened 
and was happening, which could 
rouse the horror and animate the ef- 
forts of the nation. To either course 
there were the strongest objections, 
and either course involved inordin- 
3B 
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ate risks; but one or other must be 
adopted, and unswervingly persisted 
in. No sooner was the true state of 
the case laid before the public by the 
‘Times’ and other newspapers than 
the British people were in agonies 
of pity and anger. They demanded 
a victim, and knew not where to 
turn for one. Mr. Kinglake, with 
the eye of the historian, traces the 
distress to the compound general- 
ship abroad which enfeebled our 
strategy, and to the compound gov- 
ernment at home which enfeebled 
our war department. Critics at the 
time were content to inveigh against 
the want of system, which the civil, 
military, and naval administration, 
both at home and abroad, betrayed. 
Mr. Kinglake fixes upon December 
23d as the date at which the ‘ Times’ 
and the public became frantic and 
terror-stricken, and at which Lord 
Raglan and the headquarter staff 
were first made the subject of in- 
vectives and accusations from which 
this volume successfully clears 
them. No doubt there was great 
exaggeration of invective, but it 
served the purpose of arousing, 
stimulating, and directing the na- 
tional energy. So far as it ex- 
pressed want of confidence in the 
military capacity and endurance 
of the army, history will dis- 
miss it as a species of panic- 
stricken railing. Mr. Kinglake has 
shown that the hardships which 
befell both officers and men were 
endured with heroism and con- 
tented devotion. The utter absence 
of complaining, even in the wretched 
hospitals which were provided for 
them, the cheerful acceptance by 
each soldier of every misery as in- 
separable from that stress of war 
which he had voluntarily accepted 
as an incident of military service, 
are skilfully portrayed; and we ex- 
tract this passage as summing up 
Mr. Kinglake’s account of the con- 
dition and fortitude of our men :— 
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‘Although enduring privations 
rendered cruel by the stress of winter, 
and maintaining day after day—nay, 
week after week—nay, even month 
after month, those alternations of 
watchfulness and combat which con- 
stituted, if so one may speak, a kind 
of protracted engagement, our army 
from first to last did not lose a foot of 
ground, it did not lose a gun—above 
all, it did not lose heart, and—being 
happily never a day without biscuit, 
and cartridges—held steadily on to 
the time when, with recruited strength, 
it could once more become the assail- 
ant. Thus, apart from the passive 
virtue of fortitude with which our 
men bore their hardships, there was 
going on every hour a valorous con- 
flict which, if destined to endure— 
and endure as we know it did—long 
enough to meet the hard exigency, 
would become a warlike achievement 
not easily exampled in history.” 


Mr. Kinglake passes from this 
vindication of our troops to de- 
nounce the extravagances of the 
‘Times’ as confessions of military 
weakness which injuriously lowered 
the character of the country—in- 
creased its difficulties with Russia, 
with its ally, and with the neutral 
States with which it was negotiat- 
ing—and weakened also its influence 
in the matter of making terms of 
peace. The outcry shook the State 
and weakened the country; but, 
asks Mr. Kinglake, did it bring a 
greatcoat or a blanket, or any more 
food or drink, to any soldier on the 
Chersonese heights? Mr. Kinglake 
says that, amongst the chief meas- 
ures of succour, it would be hard to 
find any which had not been set on 
foot before the outcry began; and 
he enuinerates at some length the 
evils for which he holds that out- 
ery responsible. 

First there was the vituperation 
directed against Lord Raglan and 
the chief of his headquarter staff ; 
the distrust with which the Home 
Government was inspired as to the 
commanders abroad; the desire 
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that Government imbibed to es- 
cape censure themselves, thus 
failing in loyalty towards their 
general, whom at the same time 
they dared not recall ; the necessity 
of appeasing public anger by the 
appointment of a House of Com- 
mons Committee, which seemed to 
place the direction of the war more 
and more under popular control. 
These, and the evils resulting there- 
from, Mr. Kinglake attributes to the 
extravagant outcry for which he 
holds the ‘ Times’ responsible. 

The hostility to Lord Raglan was 
shaped so as to exclude his respon- 
sibility for the acts or omissions of 
his headquarters staff; the chiefs of 
the staff were accordingly to be 
held responsible, and to expiate the 
winter misfortunes by being dis- 
missed from their posts. Lord 
Raglan, as might be expected, 
treated with scorn the proposal 
for sheltering him behind his staff 
officers; but the notion unfortun- 
ately found favour with the Minis- 
ters, whose minds appear to have 
been completely thrown off the 
balance by the extremity of the 
national peril, and the roar of the 
popular voice. Down to the middle 
of December no confidence could 
have been more absolute than that 
which the Duke of Newcastle re- 
posed in Lord Raglan. The Duke 
even asked Lord Raglan to advise 
him upon the choice of a gencral 
who, to meet the event of his being 
killed or disabled, should be secretly 
named as his successor. But then 
there came pouring in unofficial 
accounts of distress and disaster 
from the Chersonese, from which, 
according to Mr. Kinglake, who has 
laboriously mastered all the official 
correspondence of the time, the 
Duke “could hardly have learned 
anything of really grave moment 
which had not before been imparted 
to him by Lord Raglan in drier 
figures and words. But the detailed 
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though fragmentary narratives, con- 
veyed in their new poignant forms, 
impressed his mind more acutely 
than sober general statement; and 
perhaps it might be said not inaccu- 
rately, that what previously he only 
had known he now both knew and 
imagined.” 

Under the pelting storm of com- 
plaints which arose, the Duke be- 
came convinced of not only mis- 
management and want of system at 
Lord Raglan’s headquarters, but of 
grave dereliction of duty on the 
part of his chief officers. He frankly 
imparted that conviction to Lord 
Raglan. His doing so without ask- 
ing for an explanation amounted to 
accusation; accusation by a Secre- 
tary of State was nothing less than 
authoritative condemnation of a 
general and staff still intrusted with 
the command of the army, The 
Duke felt the ground sinking from 
under his foot, and, according to Mr. 
Kinglake, his letters show that the 
idea of disengaging himself from 
the cruel fate of a minister held 
answerable for the sufferings of our 
army, was running in his mind. 
For instance he talks of having “to 
bear the whole blame, but already 
public attention is turning to the 
officers and the camp;” and soon 
after the outcry began, he wrote to 
Lord Raglan, “I shall of course be: 
the first victim to popular venge- 
ance; and the papers, assisted by 
the Tory and Radical parties, have 
pretty well settled my fate already.” 
In turning against Lord Raglan the 
Duke acted with the ready assent of 
his colleagues, those very Ministers 
who had ordered the invasion, who 
had approved the joint strategy of 
the alliance, and who had, down to 
that moment, reposed unlimited con- 
fidence in the generalship, the ad- 
ministrative ‘skill, and the diplo- 
matic tact of their general. Under 
the influence of this policy, the 
Duke formulated charges against 
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the Adjutant and the Quartermaster 
General, which only the dispersed 
state of the London War Offices 
a egies him from ascertaining at 
ome were utterly unfounded. He 
then adopted the quaint scheme of 
the ‘Times,’ of trying to induce 
Lord Raglan to consent to a change 
of his staff, privately condoling with 
Lord Raglan upon the unfair and 
ungenerous attacks which were 
made upon him. The Ministerial 
complaints were on January 6th 
thrown into the form of an official 
despatch ready for parliamentary 
use; and Lord Raglan saw with 
amazement and grief that the 
Queen’s Government, with whom 
he had been all along acting in 
close, friendly, intimate counsel, 
had, under the pressure of a news- 
pee storm, been converted into 
ostile critics and judges. He de- 
clined to shelter himself behind his 
chief staff, whom he warmly ap- 
proved and supported, and resolved 
that nothing short of an actual 
recall should withdraw him from 
the command of his army in the 
time of trouble. Thus, says Mr. 
Kinglake, the Ministerial plan of 
choosing victims was defeated, and 
some of the members of the Gov- 
ernment were now inclined to 
throw the blame on Lord Raglan 
himself. His recall, however, turned 
out to be impossible, and thus the 
Ministry having failed to bind other 
victims for sacrifice, lay open, with 
nothing to shelter it, to the attacks 
which the meeting of Parliament 
was sure to bring. It is impossible 
to approve this conduct on the part 
of the Duke and his colleagues ; 
but they, and not the newspapers, 
must bear the censure and the 
odium, The nation itself inter- 
fered between the Ministry, and 
the General on the one side and 
the army on the other. The Min- 
isters threw the blame on their 
General; but the General refused 
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to shelter himself behind his sub- 
ordinates, or to recriminate. The 
nation retained him in command, 
expelled their Ministry, and saved 
their army. When Parliament met, 
as every one knows, the famous 
coalition was dismissed from office 
by a majority of 157. Every fresh 
disclosure which has been made 
concerning its administrative acts 
and internal relations, has served 
to deepen the obloquy which over- 
whelmed it. The substitution of 
Lord Palmerston for Lord Aber- 
deen expressed the determination 
of the country to be strenuous in 
the conduct of the war; while the 
fate of the Duke of Newcastle was 
a warning to future administrators 
that they must contrive. not to fail 
in the due supply of our army. 

The new Government brought a 
great deal of fresh administrative 
energy to work, “and,” says Mr. 
Kinglake, “ they were far from be- 
ing sv lost to all idea of patriotism 
as to be capable of withdrawing 
from the command of our army a 
chief upon whom the whole fate of 
the Allies was depending.” In fact, 
the outcry still raged so furiously, 
that not merely did the House of 
Commons insist upon its Commit- 
tee of public investigation, but a 
Ministry, presided over by Lord 
Palmerston, consented to act in the 
manner thus described by Mr. King- 
lake :— 

‘*They retained Lord Raglan in the 
command of our army; but then also 
they ignobly left him unshielded by 
any good word of theirs against his 
rampant accusers, and even them- 
selves took a part in hooting their 
absent general, still engaged in hot 
strife with the enemy; whilst, more- 
over, from his headquarter staff they 
resolved to choose the fresh victims re- 
quired for appeasing our people.” 

Lord Panmure proved very tract- 
able in the hands of the Times, 
and trudged doggedly on, explain- 
ing how vain and foolish it was 
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to dream of attempting resistance ; 
savagely hating all the time the 
yoke which he thought himself 
forced to bear. Without master- 
ing the correspondence which he 
found in the office, he framed his 
despatch of February 12th under 
the influence of the double belief, 
says Mr. Kinglake, that the Duke 
of Newcastle might have averted 
his fate by turning earlier on Lord 
Raglan, and that the public clamour 
directed against his most highly 
valued officers itself sufficed to dis- 
qualify them. In this despatch he 
accused Lord Raglan, without wait- 
ing for his reply to the Duke’s de- 
spatch of January 6th, of not having 
furnished clear and succinct infor- 
mation as to the operations, the 
progress, or prospects of the cam- 
aign. He complained that Lord 

lan’s notices of the condition of 

his army had been brief and un- 
satisfactory, and he condemned un- 
heard both the Adjutant and the 
Quartermaster General, the latter 
in “violent newspaper language.” 
The despatch contained this further 
sentence, which has roused the 
wrath of Mr. Kinglake, for which 
he seeks to hold the Queen and 
Prince Consort, as well as the 
Ministry, responsible, and which 
he says, the Duke of Wellington 
would have died rather than have 
penned: “It would appear that 
your visits to the camp were few 
and far between, and that your staff 
seem to have known as little as 
yourself of the condition of your 
gallant men.” At the same time 
Lord Panmure privately wrote to 
Lord Raglan: “I wish to protect 
as far as possible the interests of 
the army, and to stand between 
you and those who are so angry 
with all that has happened.” “ From 
the proffer of a clandestine alliance 
thus made to him by his reckless 
accuser, Lord Raglan turned away 
in proud silence.” Lord Raglan 
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replied in a powerfully written 
despatch, which wrung from Lord 
Panmure what Mr. Kinglake calls 
a virtual though ill-fashioned re- 
tractation of his charges. General 
Airey, the Quartermaster General, 
was declared by the Horse Guards 
to be Lord Raglan’s right-hand 
man, and Lord Hardinge declared 
that he could not be taken from 
him without grievous injury to 
the public service; and Lord Rag- 
lan’s firmness in standing by his 
staff was finally rewarded by this 
communication in a private letter 
from Lord Panmure on June Ist: 
“You shall hear no more from 
me as to your staff. I have told 
my colleagues that I acquiesce in 
your reasons for not submitting to 
a change, and that I will press it 
no further.” General Simpson, 
who had been sent out as chief of 
the staff to report as to these much- 
maligned officers, sent word that 
there was not one of them whom 
he would wish to see removed, and 
that a better selection of staff 
officers could not have been made. 
The real fact is, that Ministers, 
newspapers, and the public felt 
that severe blame rested somewhere, 
and did not know where to direct 
it. The full investigation which 
the subject has since received shows 
that criticism at the time, official 
or otherwise, was very excited, and 
more or less blind. Mr. Kinglake 
successfully exonerates Lord Raglan 
and his staff from the specific and 
even the general charges then made 
against them. But he lets us see 
very plainly that, although there 
was little or no individual delin- 
quency, there was want of fore- 
thought and energy at home, ab- 
sence of strategy and of overmaster- 
ing will at headquarters in the camp. 

Mr. Kinglake draws a very sorry 
picture of the firmness and com- 
posure of our statesmen under a 
newspaper storm. The ‘Times,’ 
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however, was not responsible for 
that; but it is entitled to the credit 
of having imparted a stimulus and 
energy into the administration of 
the war which were of incalculable 
service. The whole nation was 
roused to a sense of its peril and 
that of the army; economy was for 
a time properly flung to the winds; 
our people were resolute to succour, 
rescue, and support their army. 
The effect of the measures which 
were taken was, that hopeful signs 
of improvement in the Chersonese 
became daily more encouraging. 
On 22d February 1855, 13,640 
men were disabled by sickness or 
wounds. During the eight weeks 
which followed, that number was 
reduced by 5000. From that time 
onwards the advance towards good 
health was so steady and complete, 
that, during the last month of the 
occupation of the Crimea in 1856, 
the number of admissions to the 
hospital, computed in proportion to 
force, represented a ratio only of 
one toten. Tested by the rate of 
mortality, the health of the army 
advanced from a state similar to 
that of the great plague of London 
to one on a level with that enjoyed 
by our great towns in England. 

The way in which this came about 
was, that the difficulty of land-trans- 
» was removed—first, by metal- 
ing a piece of road one mile long 
from Balaclava to Kadikoi; second- 
ly, by constructing a railway. Then 
a land-transport corps was formed 
and intrusted to Colonel M‘Murdo. 
Cost what it might in energy and 
treasure, the Colonel insisted that 
the army must be enabled to move. 
His transactions became so exten- 
sive that the Treasury declared they 
must have a limit; but the Colonel 
repudiated limits, “till our rulers 
should either make peace or else 
provide our army with the need- 
ed carrying power.” Accordingly, 
“from Spain in the west to Ar- 
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menia in the east, from Wallachia 
in the north to the Persian Gulf on 
the south,” he purchased beasts of 
burden. Before the war ended, he 
had under him “a body of 17,000 
drivers, of whom 10,000 were Brit- 
ish soldiers—men not only compet- 
ent to their more especial tasks, but 
armed and trained for fighting; 
whilst of horses, mules, camels, and 
dromedaries, he had more than 
28,000.” He thus got together a 
land-transport power which com- 
pletely sufficed for the great wants 
of the army, with the means of 
raising it promptly to the yet 
greater strength required in case 
of active operations against the 
Russian army in the field. 

Before either the metalled road 
or the railway was in use—before 
even the land-transport corps had 
been formed—by January 23d, the 
army was well supplied with warm 
clothing, which Lord Raglan had 
sent for to Constantinople after the 
hurricane of November 14th. Ma- 
terials for giving our troops the 
advantage of wooden shelter had 
arrived, but could not be used from 
want of land-transport. In Febru- 
ary the Erminia, a schooner belong- 
ing to Lord Ellesmere, sailed into 
port laden with the produce of what 
was called the Crimean Army Fund, 
with the honorary agents, Mr. Tower 
and Mr. Egerton, on board. They 
brought in the schooner, and on board 
two screw-steamers, “vast quantities 
of goods supplied by our people at 
home for the comforting of their 
troops in the distant Crimea.” This 
fund had been started to provide 
for that purpose. The ‘Times’ 
Fund was collected to comfort our 
sick and wounded soldiers, the Pa- 
triotic Fund to provide for their 
widows and orphans. Tower and 
Egerton landed their thousand tons 
of goods. In order to transport 
them, more than a mile from the 
beach, to Kadikoi, across an ex- 
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anse of mud, with intervals of 
cee detached stones, some wag- 
gons were lent them belonging to 
the railway contractors, and they 
obtained elsewhere mules, horses, 
and carts; and Lord Raglan assign- 
ed to them twenty stalwart men, 
who were described as Croats. 
With these means, without accept- 
ing aid from a single fatigue-party 
of English troops, and without 
drawing one ration of food for 
either man or beast—the splendid 
sailors of the schooner, under 
the organising activity of Tower, 
effected their difficult task. They 
then adopted a masterly and suc- 
cessful plan of distribution, under 
which the goods passed daily and 
smoothly into the hands of the 
soldiers. The whole business was 


a model of non-official successful 
administration, effected with speed 
and economy. 

The miseries of our troops speed- 
ily disappeared before the awaken- 


ed energy of their countrymen at 
home, whose newspaper storm was 
erm of as much good as the 

alaclava storm of the 14th No- 
vember was of ill. A more inter- 
esting account of these transactions 
than Mr. Kinglake has given us, it 
would be impossible to conceive. 
It is one which is wholly uninflu- 
enced by party bias, and ought to 
be studied in the same spirit. It 
recounts a terrible experience of 
maladministration; and by laying 
bare its causes, and the manner in 
which they operated, it serves as a 
salutary warning for all time against 
carrying into great military under- 
takings the utter want of fore- 
thought and the misplaced parsi- 
mony which are here displayed. 
They inevitably lead to disaster, 
and necessitate lavish expenditure. 
Not all the virtues of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Cabinet, and the fame of its 
members, will lighten the curse of 
history upon its grave misconduct 
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of that war, which it so reluctantly 
and blindly undertook. 

The volume, however, speaks for 
itself; and it is superfluous for a 
reviewer to endeavour to add to 
the force of the grave warning 
which it contains. It remains, 
however, to acknowledge, on the 
part of the public, the literary 
skill, the conscientious fairness, 
and the determined mastery of 
detail which this forcible narrative 
exhibits. One volume remains to 
complete a work which is unique 
in regard to indefatigable research 
brought to bear upon contempo- 
raneous events, and the force and 
fire with which its animated per- 
sonal sketches light up its abundant 
and inevitable detail. Mr. King- 
lake has reached that point in his 
history when the winter troubles 
are beginning to be replaced by 
happier circumstances, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of the expedition is 
beginning to dawn. The next vol- 
ume will be in its substance and 
tone necessarily in marked contrast 
with the present; and its appear- 
ance will be anticipated with im- 
patience and welcomed with plea- 
sure. The severest portion of Mr. 
Kinglake’s labours is doubtless 
achieved. What remains to fill 
this important leaf in our national 
history will deal with a brighter 
period. Its successful accomplish- 
ment by the same hand is all that 
is needed to complete one of the 
most animated pictures of mingled 
disaster and triumph, with their 
accompaniments of strong national 
feeling and momentous personal vi- 
cissitude, which literature has ever 
produced. 

We have already dealt with the 
practical result of the book; and 
it remains, in order to do full jus- 
tice to its literary merit, to draw 
attention to the vivid sketches 
which it contains of the more 
active and marked personalities of 
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the time. It is in such sketches 
that Mr. Kinglake delights; and 
they serve to maintain the living 
interest of his book, bringing the 
dramatis persone, as it were, in 
their true flesh and blood before us. 
One of the very best is the sketch 
of the British soldier in the midst 
of preventable privation and suffer- 
ing, surrounded by death and all 
the miseries which rendered exist- 
ence impossible :— 


‘* The true soldier or ‘ paid man,’as 
distinguished from the one raised by 
conscription, is indeed a man govern- 
ed by feelings and convictions which 
at first sight appear strangely different 
from those of other human beings. 
Upon the humble rights that he has 
acquired by entering the army he in- 
sists with a curious tenacity; but as 
regards the other side of his wild ro- 
mantic bargain, he performs it with 
unstinting readiness, paying down his 
vast stake, his freedom, his ease, his 
strength, his health, his life, as though 
it were nothing worth. Lord Raglan, 
when visiting the field-hospitals, used 
to ask upon entering each tent whether 
any of the men there collected had any 
complaints to make; and then it curi- 
ously happened that one of the suf- 
ferers answered by firmly alleging a 
grievance, but a grievance, strange to 
say, unconnected with the privations 
then threatening his very life—a griev- 
ance based in general upon some ques- 
tion of ‘stoppages,’ and always con- 
cerning money. Thereupon Lord Rag- 
lan would promise that the question 
raised should be considered, and his 
attendant aide-de-camp (who on these 
occasions was generally Colonel Nigel 
Kingscote) used then to make a care- 
ful note of the complaint. This pro- 
cess was completed until all the com- 
' plaints had been heard ; but invariably 
they related to money questions. 

** No man ever used tosay : ‘ My lord, 
you see how I am lying wet and cold, 
with only this one blanket to serve me 
for bed and covering. The doctors are 
wonderfully kind, but they have not 
the medicines, nor the wine, nor any 
of the comforting things they would 
like to be giving me. If only I had an- 
other blanket, I think perhaps I might 
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live.’ Such words would have been 
true to the letter, and also I imagine 
appropriate in the judgment of almost 
any civilian; but the soldier was not 
the man who would deign to utter 
them. He would hold the State fast 
to its bargain in respect to those pence 
that were promised him through the 
lips of the recruiting sergeant; but on 
the other hand, he seemed to acknow- 
ledge that he had committed his bod- 
ily welfare no less than his life to 
the chances of war, and would let the 
Queen have what he sold her, with- 
out a grudging word. Sometimes the 
brave men—I speak now of the men 
under arms—would do more than ac- 
quiesce in their sufferings, and detect- 
ing perhaps a shadow of care in the 
face of their honoured chief when he 
rode past their camp, would seize any 
occasion that offered for showing him 
that they were content. Thus, for 
instance, when asked by Lord Raglan 
whether his regiment had obtained its 
warm clothing, a soldier would not 
merely say ‘yes,’ but geatefully and 
cheerily add that that ‘ was all they 
wanted.’” 


Side by side with this tribute 
to the spirit which animated the 
British soldier, we must place an- 
other to the mode in which he was 
tended in his dire distress, and to 
the spirit which Miss Nightingale 
infused into the hospital manage- 
ment. After quoting Dean Stanley’s 
eloquent testimony to the manner in 
which her ascendant held good with 
the orderlies and all other soldiers 
who were strong enough to obey 


‘her, he continues, in reference to 


the sick and prostrate (p. 425) :— 


‘*There was worship almost in the 
gratitude of the prostrate sufferer, 
who saw her glide into his ward and 
at last approach his bedside. The 
magic of her power over men used 
often to be felt in the room—the 
dreaded, the blood-stained room— 
where ‘operations’ took place. There, 
perhaps the maimed soldier, if not yet 
resigned to his fate, might at first be 
craving death rather than meet the 
knife of the surgeon; but when such 
a one looked and saw that the hon- 
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oured Lady-in-Chief was patiently 
standing beside him, and—with lips 
closely set and hands folded—decree- 
ing herself to go through the pain of 
witnessing pain, he used to fall into 
the mood for obeying her silent com- 
mand and—finding strange support in 
her presence—bring himself to submit 
and endure.” 


And in a note Mr. Kinglake 
adds :— 


‘‘At the time I am speaking of, the 
vast fame of the Lady-in-Chief had 
brought upon her an enormous num- 
ber of ‘ begging letters,’ but—I say it 
with delight—there had never come one 
from a soldier.” 


Lord Raglan’s “nonchalant” de- 
meanour, as it was erroneously 
called at the time, is thus de- 
scribed :— 


‘Lord Raglan was most days on 
horseback, either visiting his divis- 
ional camps or his hospitals, or going 
down to transact business at Balaclava, 
but he used on such occasions to ride 
with only a single aide-de-camp; and 
since, also, as indeed we have seen, 
he commonly wore a plain forage-cap, 
and a wrapper so overfolding that it 
did not disclose his maimed arm, there 
was nothing to show a spectator, unless 
chancing to stand very near, that one 
of the two horsemen passing was the 
Commander of the forces. Under such 
conditions, of course, many officers 
and men, to say nothing of the news- 
paper correspondents, were able to say 
that they never saw anything of the 
general.” 


The hatred of ostentation, which 
laid Lord Raglan open to so many 
mischievous comments, is set forth 
by means of the following humour- 
ous description of some charlatan 
general manipulating public opinion 
in his favour, through conduct of 
which Lord Raglan was incapable, 
and which was the exact opposite 
of that which he adopted :— 


‘*If a charlatan general proposes to 
visit a suffering camp, he chooses a 
time when he knows improvement is 
ripe,comes clattering up to the ground 
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with a t cavalcade at his heels, 
shows himself in his well-known cos- 
tume, seems to give a large number of 
orders, seems to crush one or two hap- 
less functionaries with ferocious dis- 
pleasure, calls up some (before chosen) 
soldier, tells the man he remembers 
him well at the battle of the Spheres, 
says he means to look out for him 
again at the battle of Armageddon, 
gives him either a cross or some coins, 
then gallops off, well assured that by 
the help of his salaried glorifiers act- 
ing vigorously on human credulity, he 
will pass for a chief who has almost 
wrought miracles ‘ by the eagle glance 
of his eye,’ and the irresistible might 
of his will.” 


Lord Panmure is sketched in a 
manner which seems to bring him 
life-like before us. The son of a 
headstrong tyrannical father, he 
was, on refusing to be absolutely 
estranged from his mother, com- 
pelled to take a commission in a 
line regiment, with a bare subsist- 
ence allowance. The effect of his 
“virtue, combined with privation, 
was to make him beyond measure 
savage.” When his thraldom was 
over, he quitted the army, studied, 
entered Parliament, worked hard, 
and became Secretary at War; and 
was finally selected by Lord Pal- 
merston to becdme Secretary of 
State in succession to the Duke 
of Newcastle. Mr. Kinglake thus 
paints him :— 


‘* Owing partly perhaps to the habit 
of meditating upon the attributes of 
his father, Fox Maule was mighty in 
curses, not simply and gently accentu- 
ating thought with a ‘damn,’ like the 
shrewd reflective Lord Melbourne, but 
arming himself with maledictions in an 
aggressive spirit, as though he would 
somehow wreak his vengeance upon 
many a lieutenant for the usage he 
had received in his youth. Rough- 
tongued and rough-mannered in the 
midst of courteous people, he was for- 
midably equipped for attack; but his 
resources in the way of defence were 
even more efficacious, for nature had 
so thickly encased him as to make his 
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mental skin quite impervious to the 
delicate needle-points with which a 
highly-bred gentlefolk is accustomed 
to correct its offenders. With all his 
roughness and violence, it would 
seem he had no base malignity, and 
was more, after all, the rhinoceros 
than the tiger of Palmerston’s Cabi- 
net.” 


Further on, his tameness under 
the pressure of the ‘ Times’ news- 
paper is referred to :— 


‘** The bearing of Lord Panmure to- 
wards the press was a good deal like 
that of a soldier taken prisoner by the 
enemy. He received his marching 
orders submissively from the sheets 
of the ‘Times,’ proceeded at once to 
obey them, and so trudged doggedly 
on, without giving other vent to his 
savageness than a comfortable oath 
and a growl. Whilst he trudged, he 
would even explain to any less docile 
fellow-prisoner how vain and foolish 
it was to dream of attempting resist- 
ance.” 


There is a most interesting de- 
scription of the way in which Tower 
and Egerton effected the cartage 
and distribution of the 1000 tons 
of goods which they had taken out 
to the Crimea. Upon Tower de- 
volved the task of wringing work 
from the Croats, and of compelling 
them to aid in carrying loads from 
the fort to the camp. 


“His great eyes flaming with zeal, 
his mighty beard laden or spangled 
like the bough of a cedar of Lebanon, 
with whatever the skies might send 
down, whether snow, or sleet, or rain 
—an eagle-faced, vehement English- 
man,commanding, warning, exhorting; 
swooping down in vast seven-leagued 
boots through the waters and quag- 
mires, upon any one of his Mussul- 
mans who, under cover of piety (when 
wanting a few moments of rest) stop- 
ped kneeling too longat his prayers. If 
any wayfarer, passing between camp 
and port, sought to learn what all the 
stir meant, he might be told perhaps 
orientally by some of the bearers of 
burdens, that, ‘The will of Allah—His 
name be it blest! had made them the 
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hard-driven slaves of the sacredly- 
bearded commander, the all-compel- 
ling, the sleepless, the inexorable 
Father of boxes—the Father of boxes 
more numerous than even the seed of 
Sheik Ibrahim after ninety and nine 
generations ;’ whilst the answer to any 
such question, if drawn from an Eng- 
lish officer, was likely to be altogether 
neglectful of the spiritual element, and 
simply explain in five words that the 
cause of all the commotion was ‘ Tom 
Tower working his Croats.’ ” 


We will conclude with the de- 
scription given early in the volume 
of the second Pitt in Downing 
Street, with an imperfect intelli- 
gence department, framing his war- 
like measures on such information 
as was within his reach, too often 
supplied from an interested source. 
No finer delineation is to be found 
anywhere of the cares and labours 
of the great Minister. 


‘*From his own room in Downing 
Street, with an ample map spread out 
before him, and too often at his elbow 
some zealot enforcing the last new 
idea, he directed in this or that quarter 
the impacts of a far-reaching war. To 
protect him from visions and vision- 
aries he had no wary mentors like 
those whose minds have been dis- 
ciplined in a well-ordered War De- 
partment; and accordingly, when not 
either forming his great coalitions, or 
breaking up some league against Eng- 
land, he was a man drawn hither and 
thither by numbers of sanguiue ad- 
visers with their souls in all parts of 
the world—some full of the openin 
there was in the patriotism of Holland 
invaded; some, however, soon after 
resolved that, instead of defending the 
Dutch, it would be better on the whole 
to attack them—to attack them in Cey- 
lon, attack them in the Banda Islands, 
or Surinam, or attack them at the Cape 
of Good Hope; some yet later revert- 
ing to Dutchmen as a people, then 
called ‘ Batavian,’ who ought to be in- 
vaded at home; many warranting a 
French restoration with only a little 
help on the seaboard; some, however, 
inviting our people to the north, 
and others to the west, and others, 
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again, to the south coast of France; 
then some, again, eager to attack the 
French fishing-stations in Newfound- 
land, far north; others savage against 
the French flag for displaying itself in 
the tropics, and pointing to the Isle 
of Goree; some planning a hunt 

inst Frenchmen in the kingdom 
yf Naples, others seeking to chase 
them in the States of the Church; 
some urging asmall expedition for the 
alluringly mischievous purpose of cut- 
ting the dikes in Belgium; others 
pressing the invasion of Spanish Gali- 
cia and the seizure of Ferrol; some 
wanting our troops to be sent away 
yet further south, to land on the coast 
of Andalusia, and then lay hold of 
Cadiz; others urging that Bonaparte 
must be stopped in his Eastern adven- 
ture, and the French troops thrust 
out of Egypt; others pressing for an 
occupation of Swedish Pomerania, or 
showing that the half-hearted King 
of Prussia could be trusted to save 
himself from the fate of being de- 
voured separately by aiding the de- 
fence of Germany, and that therefore 
to act alongside him a strong British 







force should at once be sent into Han- 
over—and all this while the inciters, 
whose policy avowedly lay in the ac- 
quisition of ‘ islands,’ were busily im- 
portuning the Minister—some, for in- 
stance, entreating him to accept the 
proffered Corsica, others bent on Min- 
orca, and others again on Malta; 
whilst yet others again in design 
transcended ocean expanses, pointin 
out the diminutive speck whic 
marked Teneriffe on the charts, and 
maintaining that our people were for 
some reason bound as mariners to go 
out and seize the lone rock. Much 
more wondrous, however, than the 
number and variety of these counsels, 
was the fact that every one of them 
had in turn such strong sway as to 
make Pitt give it effect; and not 
now, even now, have I yet filled the 
curious list; for— worst of all—in 
those days came sons of Mammon in- 
tent upon what were then called ‘ Su- 
gar Islands;’ and, the grossest of the 
tempters prevailing, troops bitterly 
needed elsewhere were from time to 
time hurried off to die of yellow 
fever in the West Indies.” 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE DOCTOR’S ANSWER. 


Wuewn the Monday came there 
was much to be done and to be 
thought of at Bowick. Mrs. Pea- 
cocke on that day received a letter 
from San Francisco, giving her all 
the details of the evidence that her 
husband had obtained, and enclos- 
ing a copy of the photograph. There 
was now no reason why she should 
not become the true and honest wife 
of the man whom she had all along 
regarded as her husband in the sight 
of God. The writer declared that 
he would so quickly follow his 
letter that he might be expected 
home within a week, or, at the 
longest, ten days, from the date at 
which she would receive it. Im- 
mediately on his arrival at Liver- 
pool, he would, of course, give her 
notice by telegraph. 

When this letter reached her, she 
at once sent a message across to 
Mrs. Wortle. Would Mrs. Wortle 
kindly come and see her? Mrs. 
Wortle was, of course, bound to do 
as she was asked, and started at 
once. But she was, in truth, but 
little able to give counsel on any 
subject outside the one which was 
at the moment nearest to her heart. 
At one o’clock, when the boys went 
to their dinner, Mary was to instruct 
her father as to the purport of the 
letter which was to be sent to Lord 
Bracy,—and Mary had not as yet 
come to any decision. She could 
not go to her father for aid;—she 
could not, at any rate, go to him 
until the appointed hour should 
come; and she was therefore en- 
tirely thrown upon her mother. 
Had she been old enough to under- 
stand the effect and the power of 
character, she would have known 
that, at the last moment, her father 





would certainly decide for her,— 
and had her experience of the world 
been greater, she might have been 
quite sure that her father would 
decide in her favour. But as it 
was, she was quivering and shaking 
in the dark, leaning on her mother’s 
very inefficient aid, nearly overcome 
with the feeling that by one o’clock 
she must be ready to say something 
quite decided. 

And in the midst of this her 
mother was taken away from her, 
just at ten o’clock. There was not, 
in truth, much that the two ladies 
could say to each other. Mrs. Pea- 
cocke felt it to be necessary to let 
the Doctor know that Mr. Peacocke 
would be back almost at once, and 
took this means of doing so. “In 
a week !” said Mrs. Wortle, as though 
painfully surprised by the sudden- 
ness of the coming arrival. 

“In a week or ten days. He 
is to follow his letter as quickly 
as possible from San Francisco.” 

“ And he has found it all out?” 

“ Yes ; he has learned everything, 
I think. Look at this!” And Mrs. 
Peacocke handed to her friend the 
photograph of the tombstone. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Wortle. 
“ Ferdinand Lefroy! And this was 
his grave ?” 

“That is his grave,” said Mrs. 
Peacocke, turning her face away. 

“It is very sad; very sad in- 
deed;—but you had to learn it, 
you know.” 

“Tt will not be sad for him, I 
hope,” said Mrs. Peacocke. “ In 
all this, I endeavour to think of 
him rather than of myself. When 
I am forced to think of myself, it 
seems to me that my life has been 
so blighted and destroyed, that it 
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must be ee what happens 
to me now. What has happened 
to me has been so bad that I can 
hardly be injured further. But if 
there can be a good time coming 
for him,—something at least of re- 
lief, something perhaps of comfort, 
—then I shall be satisfied.” 

“Why should there not be com- 
fort for you both?” 

“T am almost as dead to hope as 
I am to shame. Some year or two 
ago I should have thought it im- 

ssible to bear the eyes of people 
Eobing at me, as though my life 
had been sinful and impure. I 
seem now to care nothing for all 
that. I can look them back again 
with bold eyes and a brazen face, 
and tell them that their hard- 
ness is at any rate as bad as my 
impurity.” 

“We have not looked at you 
like that,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“No; and therefore I send to 
you in my trouble, and tell you all 
this. The strangest thing of all to 
me is that I should have come across 
one man so generous as your hus- 
band, and one woman so soft-heart- 
ed as yourself.” There was nothing 
further to be said then. Mrs. Wortle 
was instructed to tell her husband 
that Mr. Peacocke was to be ex- 
pected in a week or ten days, and 
then hurried back to give what 
assistance she could in the much 
more important difficulties of her 
own daughter. 

Of course they were much more 
important to her.. Was her girl to 
become the wife of a young lord,— 
to be a future countess? Was she 
destined to be the mother-in-law of 
an earl? Of course this was much 
more important to her. And then 
through it all,—being as she was 
a dear, good, Christian, motherly 
woman,—she was well aware that 
there was something, in truth, much 
more important even than that. 
Though she thought much of the 
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earl-ship, and the countess-ship, 
and the great revenue, and the 
big house at Carstairs, and the fine 
park with its magnificent avenues, 


and the carriage in which her 
daughter would be rolled about to 
London parties, and the diamonds 
which she would wear when she 
should be presented to the Queen 
as the bride of the young Lord 
Carstairs, yet she knew very well 
that she ought not in such an 
emergency as the present to think 
of these things as being of primary 
importance. What would tend 
most to her girl’s happiness,—and 
welfare in this world and the next? 
It was of that she ought to think,— 
of that only. If some answer were 
now returned to Lord Bracy, giv- 
ing his lordship to understand that 
they, tke Wortles, were anxious to 
encourage the idea, then in fact her 
girl would be tied to an engage- 
ment whether the young lord should 
hold himself to be so tied or no! 
And how would it be with her girl 
if the engagement should be allowed 
to run on in a doubtful way for 
years, and then be dropped by 
reason of the young man’s indiffer- 
ence? How would it be with her 
if, after perhaps three or four years, 
a letter should come saying that the 
young lord had changed his mind, 
and had engaged himself to some 
nobler bride? Was it not her du- 
ty, as a mother, to save her child 
from the too probable occurrence 
of some crushing grief such as this? 
All this was clear to her mind ;— 
but then it was clear also that, if 
this opportunity of greatness were 
thrown away, no such chance in all 
probability would ever come again. 
Thus she was so tossed to and fro 
between a prospect of glorious pros- 
perity for her child on one side, and 
the fear of terrible misfortune for 
her child on the other, that she 
was altogether unable to give any 
salutary advice. She, at any rate, 
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ought to have known that her ad- 
vice would at last be of no import- 
ance. Her experience ought to have 
told her that the Doctor would cer- 
tainly settle the matter himself. 
Had it been her own happiness that 
was in question, her own conduct, 
her own greatness, she would not 
have dreamed of having an opinion 
of her own. She would have con- 
sulted the Doctor, and simply have 
done as he directed. But all this 
was for her child, and in a vague, 
vacillating way she felt that for her 
child she ought to be ready with 
counsel of her own. 

“Mamma,” said Mary, when her 
mother came back from Mrs. Pea- 
cocke, “what am I to say when he 
sends for me?” 

“Tf vou think that you can love 
him, my dear “ 

“Oh, mamma, you shouldn’t ask 
me!” 

“* My dear!” 

“T do like him,—very much.” 

“If so——” 

“But I never thought of it 
before;— and then, if he,—if 
heo—-”? 

“If he what, my dear?” 

“If he were to change his 
mind ?” 

“Ah, yes;—there it is. It isn’t 
as though you could be married in 
three months’ time.” 

“Oh, mamma, I shouldn’t like 
that at all!” 

“Or even in six.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ OF course he is very young.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“And when a young man is so 
very young, I suppose he doesn’t 
quite know his own mind.” 

“No, mamma. But “ 

“ Well, my dear.” 

“lis father says that he has got 
—such a strong will of his own,” 
said poor Mary, who was anxious, 
unconsciously anxious, to put in a 
good word on her own side of the 
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— without making her own 
esire too visible. 

“He always had that. When 
there was any game to be played, 
he always liked to have his own 
way. But then men like that are 
just as likely to change as others.” 

“ Are they, mamma?” 

“ But I do think that he is a lad 
of very high principle.” 

“Papa has always said that of 
him.” 

“And of fine generous feeling. 
He would not change like a weather- 
cock.” 

“If you think he would change 
at all, I would rather,—rather,— 
rather Oh, mamma, why did 
you tell me?” 

“My darling, my. child, my 
angel! What am I to tell you? 
I do think of all the young men I 
ever knew he is the nicest, and the 
sweetest, and the most thoroughly 
good and affectionate.” 

“Oh, mamma, do you?” said 
Mary, rushing at her mother and 
kissing her and embracing her. 

“But if there were to be no 
regular engagement, and you were 
to let him have your heart,—and 
then things were to go wrong!” 

Mary left the embracings, gave 
up the kissings, and seated herself 
on the sofa alone. In this way the 
morning was passed;—and when 
Mary was summoned to her father’s 
study, the mother and daughter 
had not arrived between them at 
any decision. 

“Well, my dear,” said the Doc- 
tor, smiling, “what am I to say to 
the Earl?” 

“ Must you write to-day, papa?” 

“T think so. His letter is one 
that should not be left longer un- 
answered. Were we to do so, he 
would only think that we didn’t 
know what to say for ourselves.” 

“ Would he, papa?” 

“Tie would fancy that we are 
half ashamed to accept what has 
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been offered to us, and yet anxious 
* to take it.” 

“T am not ashamed of any- 
thing.” 

“No, my dear;—you have no 
reason.” 

“Nor have you, papa.” 

“Nor have I. That is quite 
true. I have never been wont to 
be ashamed of myself;—nor do I 
think that you ever will have cause 
to be ashamed of yourself. There- 
fore, why should we hesitate? 
Shall I help you, my darling, in 
coming to a decision on the mat- 
ter?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Tf I can understand your heart 
on this matter, it has never as yet 
been given to this young man.” 

“No, papa.” This Mary said 
not altogether with that complete 
power of asseveration which the ne- 
gative is sometimes made to bear. 

“But there must be a beginning 
to such things. A man _ throws 
himself into it headlong—as my 
Lord Carstairs seems to have done. 
At least all the best young men do.” 
Mary at this point felt a great long- 
ing to get up and kiss her father; 
but she restrained herself. “A 
young woman, on the other hand, 
if she is such as I think you are, 
waits till she is asked. Then it 
has to begin.” The Doctor, as he 
said this, smiled his sweetest smile. 

“Yes, papa.” 

“And wilien it has begun, she 
does not like to blurt it out at 
once, even to her loving old 
father.” 

“Papa!” 

“That’s about it; isn’t it? 
Haven’t I hit it off?’ He paused, 
as though for a reply, but she was 
not as yet able to make him any. 
“Come here, my dear.” She came 
and stood by him, so that he could 
put his arm round her waist. “If 
it be as I suppose, you are better 

disposed to this young man than 





you are likely to be to any other, 
just at present.” 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

“To all others you are quite 
indifferent ?” 

“Yes, indeed, papa.” 

“T am sure you are. But not 
quite indifferent to this one? Give 
me a kiss, my darling, and I will 
take that for your speech.” Then 
she kissed him,—giving him her 
very best kiss. “And now, my 
child, what shall I say to the 
Earl?” 

“T don’t know, papa.” 

“Nor do I, quite. I never do 
know what to say till I’ve got the 
pen in my hand. But you'll com- 
mission me to write as I may think 
best ?” 

“Oh yes, papa.” 

“And I may presume that I 
know your mind ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Very well. Then you had 
better leave me, so that I can go 
to work with the paper straight 
before me, and my pen fixed in m 
fingers. Ican never begin to thin 
till I find myself in that position.” 
Then she left him, and went back 
to her mother. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Wortle. 

“He is going to write to Lord 
Bracy.” 

“But what does he mean to 
say ”? 

“T don’t know at all, mamma,” 

“ Not know !” 

“T think he means to tell Lord 
Bracy that he has got no objec- 
tion.” 

Then Mrs. Wortle was sure that 
the Doctor meant to face all the 
dangers, and that therefore it would 
behove her to face them also. 

The Doctor, when he was left 
alone, sat a while thinking of the 
matter before he put himself into 
the position fitted for composition 
which he had described to his 
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daughter. He acknowledged to 
himself that there was a difficulty 
in making a fit reply to the letter 
which he had to answer. When 
his mind was set on sending an 
indignant epistle to the Bishop, the 
words flew from him like lightning 
out of the thunder-clouds, But 
now he had to think much of it 
before he could make any light 
to come which should not bear a 
different colour from that which he 
intended. “Of course such a mar- 
riage would suit my child, and 
would suit me,” he wished to say ;— 
“not only, or not chiefly, because 
your son is a nobleman, and will be 
an earl and a man of great property. 
That goes a long way with us. We 
are too true to deny it,—we hate 
humbug, and want you to know 
simply the truth about us. The 
title and the money go far,—but 
not half so far as the opinion which 
we entertain of the young man’s 
own good gifts. I would not give 
my girl to the greatest and richest 
nobleman under the British Crown, 
if I did not think that he would 
love her and be good to her, and 
treat her as a husband should treat 
his wife. But believing this young 
man to have good gifts such as 
these, and a fine disposition, I am 
willing, on my girl’s behalf,—and 
she also is willing,—to encounter 
the acknowledged danger of a long 
engagement in the hope of realising 
all the good things which would, 
if things went fortunately, thus 
come within her reach.” This was 
what he wanted to say to the Earl, 
but he found it very difficult to 
say it in language that should be 
natural. 


“My pear Lorp’ Bracy,— 
When I learned, through Mary’s 
mother, that Carstairs had been 
here in our absence and made a 
declaration of love to our girl, I 
was, I must confess, annoyed. I 
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felt, in the first place, that he was 
too young to have taken in hand ° 
such a business as that; and, in the 
next, that you might not unnatur- 
ally have been angry that your son, 
who had come here simply for 
tuition, should have fallen into a 
matter of love. I imagine that you 
will understand exactly what were 
my feelings. There was, however, 
nothing to be said about it. The 
evil, so far as it was an evil, had 
been done, and Carstairs was going 
away to Oxford, where, possibly, he 
might forget the whole affair. I 
did not, at any rate, think it neces- 
sary to make a complaint to you of 
his coming. 

“To all this your letter has 
given altogether a different aspect. 
I think that I am as little likely | 
as another to spend my time or 
thoughts in looking for external 
advantages, but I am as much alive 
as another to the great honour to 
myself and advantage to my child 
of the marriage which is suggested 
to her. I do not know how any 
more secure prospect of happiness 
would be open to her than that 
which such a marriage offers. I 
have thought myself bound to give 
her your letter to read because her 
heart and her imagination have 
naturally been affected by what 
your son said to her. I think I 
may say of my girl that none 
sweeter, none more innocent, none 
less likely to be over-anxious for 
such a prospect could exist. But 
her heart has been touched; and 
though she had not dreamt of him 
but as an acquaintance till he came 
here and told his own tale, and 
though she then altogether declined 
to entertain his proposal when it 
was made, now that she has learnt 
so much more through you, she is 
no longer indifferent. This, I think, 
you will find to be natural. 

“T and her mother also are of 
course alive to the dangers of a long 
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engagement, and the more so be- 
cause your son has still before him 
a considerable portion of his educa- 
tion. Had he asked advice either 
of you or of me he would of course 
have been counselled not to think 
of marriage as yet. But the very 

assion which has prompted him to 
take this action upon himself shows, 
—as you yourself say of him,—that 
he has a stronger will than is usual 
to be found at his years. As it is 
so, it is probable that he may re- 
main constant to this as to a fixed 
idea. 

“T think you will now under- 
stand my mind and Mary’s and her 
mother’s.” [Lord Bracy as he read 
this declared to himself that though 
the Doctor’s mind was very clear, 
Mrs. Wortle, as far as he knew, had 
no mind in the matter at all.] “I 
would suggest that the matter 
should remain as it is, and that 
each of the young people should be 
made to understand that any fu- 


CHAPTER XXIII.—MR. 


The Earl’s rejoinder to the Doctor 
was very short: “So let it be.” 
There was not another word in the 
body of the letter; but there was 
appended to it a postscript almost 
equally short. “Lady Bracy will 
write to Mary and settle with her 
some period for her visit.” And 
so it came to be understood by the 
Doctor, by Mrs. Wortle, and by 
Mary herself, that Mary was en- 
gaged to Lord Carstairs. 

The Doctor, having so far ar- 
ranged the matter,—having, as it 
were, laid a fairly firm grasp on 
the thing which had been offered 
to him,—said little or nothing more 
on the subject, but turned his mind 
at once to that other affair of Mr. 
and Mrs. Peacocke. It was evident 


to his wife, who probably alone un- 
derstood the buoyancy of his spirit, 
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ture engagement must depend, not 
simply on the persistency of one of 
them, but on the joint persistency 
of the two. 

“ If, after this, Lady Bracy should 
be pleased to receive Mary at Car- 
stairs, I need not say that Mary 
will be delighted to make the visit. 
—Believe me, my dear Lord Bracy, 
yours most faithfully, 

“ JEFFREY WorrTLE.” 


The Earl, when he read this, 
though there was not a word in it 
to which he could take exception, 
was not altogether pleased. “ Of 
course it will be an engagement,” 
he said to his wife. 

“Of course it will,” said the 
Countess. “But then Carstairs is 
so very much in earnest. He would 
have done it for himself if you 
hadn’t done it for him.” 

“At any rate the Doctor is a 
gentleman,” the Earl said, comfort- 
ing himself. 


PEACOCKE’S RETURN. 


and its corresponding susceptibility 
to depression, that he at once went 
about Mr. Peacocke’s affairs with 
renewed courage. Mr. Peacocke 
should resume his duties as soon as 
he was remarried, and let them see 
what Mrs. Stantiloup or the Bishop 
would dare to say then! It was 
impossible, he thought, that parents 
would be such asses as to suppose 
that their boys’ morals would be 
affected to evil by connection with 
aman so true, so gallant, and so 
manly as this. He did not at this 
time say anything further as to 
abandoning the school, but seemed 
to imagine that the vacancies would 
get themselves filled up as in the 
course of nature. He ate his dinner 
again as though he liked it, and 
abused the Liberals, and was anx- 
ious about the grapes and peaches, 
3c 
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as was always the case with him 
when things were going well. All 
this, as Mrs. Wortle understood, had 
come to him from the brilliancy of 
Mary’s prospects. 

But though he held his tongue 
on the subject, Mrs. Wortle did not. 
She found it absolutely impossible 
not to talk of it when she was 
alone with Mary, or alone with the 
Doctor. As he counselled her not 
to make Mary think too much about 
it, she was obliged to hold her 
ays when both were with her; 

ut with either of them alone she 
was always full of it. To the 
Doctor she communicated all her 
fears and all her doubts, showing 
only too plainly that she would be 
altogether broken-hearted if any- 
thing should interfere with the 
grandeur apd prosperity which 
seemed to be partly within reach, 
but not altogether within reach of 
her darling child. If he, Carstairs, 
should prove to be a recreant young 
lord! If Aristotle and Socrates 
should put love out of his heart! 
If those other wicked young lords 
at Christ Church were to teach him 
that it was a foolish thing for a 
young lord to become engaged to his 
tutor’s daughter before he had taken 
his degree! If some better-born 
young lady were to come in his 
way and drive Mary out of his 
heart! No more lovely or better 
girl could be found to do so,—of 
that she was sure. To the latter 
assertion the Doctor agreed, telling 
her that, as it was so, she ought 
to have a stronger trust in her 
daughter’s charms,—telling her also, 
with somewhat sterner voice, that 
she should not allow herself to be 
so disturbed by the glories of the 
Bracy coronet. In this there was, 
I think, some hypocrisy. Had the 
Doctor been as simple as his wife in 
showing her own heart, it would pro- 
bably have been found that he was 
as much set upon the coronet as she. 
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Then Mrs. Wortle would carry the 
Doctor’s wisdom to her daughter. 
“Papa says, my dear, that you 
shouldn’t think of it too much.” 

“T do think of him, mamma, 
I do love him now, and of course I 
think of him.” 

“ Of course you do, my dear ;—of 
course you do. How should you 
not think of him when he is all in 
all to you? But papa means that 
it can hardly be called an engage- 
ment yet.” 

“T don’t know what it should be 
called ; but of course I love him. 
He can change it if he likes.” 

“But you shouldn’t think of it, 
knowing his rank and wealth.” 

“T never did, mamma; but he 
is what he is, and I must think of 
him.” 

Poor Mrs. Wortle did not know 
what special advice to give when 
this declaration was made. To have 
held her tongue would have been 
the wisest, but that was impossible 
to her. Out of the full heart the 
mouth speaks, and her heart was 
very full of Lord Carstairs, and of 
Carstairs Llouse, and of the dia- 
monds which her daughter would 
certainly be called upon to wear 
before the Queen,—if only that 
young man would do his duty. 

Poor Mary herself probably had 
the worst of it. No provision was 
made either for her to see her lover 
or to write to him. The only inter- 
view which had ever taken place 
between them as lovers was that on 
which she had run by him into the 
house, leaving him, as the Earl had 
said, planted on the terrace. She 
had never been able to whisper one 
single soft word into his ear, to 
give lim even one touch of her 
fingers in token of her affection. 
She did not in the least know 
when she might be allowed to 
see him,—whether it had not been 
settled among the elders that they 
were not to see each other as real 
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lovers till he should have taken his 
degree,—which would be almost in 
a future world, so distant seemed 
the time. It had been already 
settled that she was to go to Car- 
stairs in the middle of November 
and stay till the middle of Decem- 
ber; but it was altogether settled 
that her lover was not to be at 
Carstairs during the time. He was 
to be at Oxford then, and would 
be thinking only of his Greek and 
Latin,—or perhaps amusing himself, 
in utter forgetfulness that he had a 
heart belonging to him at Bowick 
Parsonage. In this way Mary, 
though no doubt she thought the 
most of it all, had less opportunity 
of talking of it than either her 
father or her mother, 

In the meantime Mr. Peacocke 
was coming home. The Doctor, as 
soon as he heard that the day was 
fixed, or nearly fixed,—being then, 
as has been explained, in full good- 
humour with all the world except 
Mrs. Stantiloup and the Bishop,— 
bethought bimself as to what steps 
might best be taken in the very 
delicate matter in which he was 
called upon to give advice. He 
had declared at first that they 
should be married at his own parish 
church; but he felt that there 
would be difficulties in this. “She 
must go up to London and meet 
him there,” he said to Mrs. Wortle. 
“And he must not show himself 
here till he brings her down as his 
actual wife.” Then there was very 
much to be done in arranging all 
this. And something to be done 
also in making those who had heen 
his friends, and perhaps more in 
making those who had been his 
enemics, understand exactly how 
the matter stood. [ad no injury 
been inflicted upon him, as though 
he had done evil to the world in 
general in befriending Mr. Peacocke, 
he would have been quite willing 
to pass the matter over in silence 
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among his friends; but as it was, 
he could not afford to hide his 
own light under a bushel. He 
was being punished almost to the 
extent of ruin by the cruel in- 
justice which had been done him 
by the evil tongue of Mrs. Stanti- 
loup, and, as he thought, by the 
folly of the Bishop. He must now 
let those who had concerned them- 
selves know as accurately as he 
could what he had done in the 
matter, and what had been the 
effect of his doing. He wrote a 
letter, therefore, which was not, 
however, to be posted till after the 
Peacocke marriage had been cele- 
brated, copies of which he prepared 
with his own hand in order that he 
might send them to the Bishop and 
to Lady Anne Clifford, and to Mr. 
Talbot and,—not, indeed, to Mrs, 
Stantiloup, bat to Mrs. Stantiloup’s 
husband. There was a copy also 
made for Mr. Momson, though in 
his heart he despised Mr. Momson 
thoroughly. In this letter he de- 
clared the great respect which he 
had entertained, since he had first 
known them, both for Mr. and Mrs, 
Peacocke, and the distress which 
he had felt when Mr. Peacocke had 
found himself obliged to explain to 
him the fact,—the fact which need 
not be repeated, because the reader 
is so well acquainted with it. “ Mr. 
Peacocke,” he went on to say, “ has 
since been to America, and has 
found that the man whom he be- 
lieved to be dead when he married 
his wife, has died since his calami- 
tous reappearance. Mr. Peacocke 
has seen the man’s grave, with the 
stone on it bearing his name, 
and has brought back with him 
certificates and evidence as to his 
burial. 

“Under these circumstances, I 
have no hesitation in re-employing 
both him and his wife; and I think 
that you will agree that 1 could do 
no less. I think you will agree, 
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also, that in the whole transaction 
I have done nothing of which the 
mee of any boy intrusted to me 
as a right to complain.” 

Having done this, he went up to 
London, and made arrangements 
for having the marriage celebrated 
there as soon as possible after the 
arrival of Mr. Peacocke. And on 
his return to Bowick, he went off 
to Mr. Puddicombe with a copy of 
his letter in his pocket. He had 
not addressed a copy to his friend, 
nor had he intended that one should 
be sent to him. Mr. Puddicombe 
had not interfered in regard to the 
boys, and had, on the whole, shown 
himself to be a true friend. There 
was no need for him to advocate 
his cause to Mr. Puddicombe. But 
it was right, he thought, that that 
gentleman should know what he 
did ;—and it might be that he hoped 
that he would at length obtain 
some praise from Mr. Puddicombe. 
But Mr. Puddicombe did not like 
the letter. “It does not tell the 
truth,” he said. 

“ Not the truth !” 

“ Not the whole truth.” 

“As how! Where have I con- 
cealed anything ?” 

“If I understand the question 
rightly, they who have thought 
proper to take their children away 
from your school because of Mr. 
Peacocke, have done so _ because 
that gentleman continued to live 
with that lady when they both 
knew that they were not man and 
wife.” 

“That wasn’t my doing.” 

“You condoned it. I’m not 
condemning you. You condoned 
it, and now you defend yourself in 
this letter. But in ed defence 
you do not really touch the offence 
as to which you are, according to 

our own showing, accused. In 
telling the whole story, you should 
say: ‘They did live together 
though they were not married ;— 
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and, under all the circumstances, I 
did not think that they were on 
that account unfit to be left in 
charge of my boys.’ ” 

“But I sent him away imme- 
diately,—to America.” 

“You allowed the lady to re- 
main.” 

“Then what would you have me 
say ?” demanded the Doctor. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Puddicombe; 
—“not aword. Live it down in 
silence. There will be those, like 
myself, who, though they could not 
dare to say that in morals you were 
strictly correct, will love you the 
better for what you did.” The 
Doctor turned his face towards the 
dry, hard-looking man and showed 
that there was a tear in each of his 
eyes. “ There are few of us not so 
infirm as sometimes to love best 
that which is not best. But when a 
man is asked a downright question, 
ho is bound to answer the truth.” 

“You would say nothing in your 
own defence ?” 

“Not a word. You know the 
French proverb: ‘Who excuses 
himself is his own accuser.’ The 
truth generally makes its way. 
As far as I can see, a slander never 
lives long.” 

“Ten of my boys are gone!” 
said the Doctor, who had not 
hitherto spoken a word of this to 
any one out of his own family; 
—ten out of twenty.” 

“That will only be a temporary 
loss.” 

“That is nothing,—nothing. It 
is the idea that the school should 
be failing.” 

“They will come again. I do 
not believe that that letter would 
bring a boy. I am almost inclined 
to say, Dr. Wortle, that a man 
should never defend himself.” 

“ He should never have to defend 
himself.” 

“It is much the same _ thing. 
But I'll tell you what I'll do, 
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Dr. Wortle,—if it will suit your 
plans. I will go up with you and 
will assist at the marriage. I do 
not for a moment think that you 
will require any countenance, or 
that if you did, that I could give it 


you.” 
“No man that I know so 
efficiently.” 


“But it may be that Mr. Pea- 
cocke will like to find that the 
clergymen from his neighbourhood 
are standing with him.” And so 
it was settled when the day should 
come on which the Doctor would 
take Mrs. Peacocke up with him to 
London, Mr. Puddicombe was to 
accompany them. 

The Doctor when he left Mr. 
Puddicombe’s parsonage had by 
no means pledged himself not to 
send the letters. When a man has 
written a letter, and has taken 
some trouble with it, and more 
especially when he has copied it 
several times himself so as to have 
made many letters of it,—when 
he has argued his point successfully 
to himself, and has triumphed in 
his own mind, as was likely to be 
the case with Dr. Wortle in all that 
he did,—he does not like to make 
waste paper of his letters. As he 
rode home he tried to persuade 
himself that he might yet use them. 
He could not quite admit his 
friend’s point. Mr. Peacocke, no 
doubt, had known his own condi- 
tion, and a strict moralist might 
condemn him. But he, — he, — 
Dr. Wortle,—had known nothing. 
All that he had done was not to 
condemn the other man when he 
did know! 

Nevertheless, as he rode into his 
own yard, he made up his mind 
that he would burn the letters. 
He had shown them to no one else. 
He had not even mentioned them 
to his wife. He could burn them 
without condemning himself in the 
opinion of any one,—and he burned 
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them. When Mr. Puddicombe 
found him at the station at 
Broughton as they were about to 
proceed to London with Mrs. Pea- 
cocke, he simply whispered the 
fate of the letters. “After what 
you said I destroyed what I had 
written.” 

“Perhaps it was as well,” said 
Mr. Puddicombe. 

When the telegram came to sa 
that Mr. Peacocke was at Liverpool, 
Mrs. Peacocke was anxious imme- 
diately to rush up to London. But 
she was restrained by the Doctor,— 
or rather by Mrs. Wortle under the 
Doctor’s orders. “No, my dear; 
no. You must not go till all will 
be ready for you to meet him in 
the church. The Doctor says so.” 

“Am I not to see him till he 
comes up to the altar?” 

On this there was another con- 
sultation between Mrs. Wortle and 
the Doctor, at which she explained 
how impossible it would be for the 
woman to go through the ceremony 
with due serenity and propriety of 
manner unless she should be first 
allowed to throw herself into his 
arms, and to welcome him back to 
her. “Yes,” she said, “he can 
come and see you at the hotel on 
the evening before, and again in the 
morning, —so that if there be a 
word to say you can say it. Then 
when it is over he will bring you 
down here. The Doctor and Mr. 
Puddicombe will come down by a 
later train. Of course it is pain- 
ful,” said Mrs. Wortle, “but you 
must’ bear up.” To her it seemed 
to be so painful that she was quite 
sure that she could not have borne 
it. To be married for the third 
time, and for the second time to 
the same husband! To Mrs. Pea- 
cocke, as she thought of it, the 
pain did not so much rest in that, 
as in the condition of life which 
these things had forced upon her. 
“IT must go up to town to- 
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morrow, and must be away for two 
days,” said the Doctor out loud in 
the school, speaking immediately to 
one of the ushers, but so that all 
the boys present might hear him. 
“T trust that we shall have Mr. 
Peacocke with us the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ We shall be very glad of that,” 
said the usher. 

“And Mrs. Peacocke will come 
and eat her dinner again like be- 
fore?’ asked a little boy. 

“T hope so, Charley.” 

“We shall like that, because 
she has to eat it all by herself 
now.” 

All the school, down even to 
Charley, the smallest boy in it, 
knew all about it. Mr. Peacocke 
had gone to America, and Mrs, 
Peacocke was going up to London 
to be married once more to her own 
husband,—and the Doctor and Mr. 
Puddicombe were both going to 


marry them. The usher of course 
knew the details more clearly than 
that,—as did probably the bigger 


boys. There had even been a 
rumour of the photograph which 
had been seen by one of the maid- 
servants,— who had, it is to be 
feared, given the information to 
the French teacher. So much, 
however, the Doctor had felt it 
wise to explain, not thinking it 
well that Mr. Peacocke should 
make his reappearance among them 
without notice. 

On the afternoon of the next day 
but one, Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke were 
driven up to the school in one of 
the Broughton flies. She went 
quickly up into her own house, 
when Mr. Peacocke walked into the 
school. The boys clustered round 
him, and the three assistants, and 
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every word said to him was kind 
and friendly ;—but in the whole 
course of his troubles there had 
never been a moment to him more 
difficult than this;—in which he 
found it so nearly impossible to say 
anything or to say nothing. “ Yes, 
I have been over very many miles 
since I saw you last.” This was 
an answer to young Talbot, who 
asked him whether he had not 
been a great traveller whilst he 
was away. 

“In America,” suggested the 
French usher, who had heard of 
the photograph, and knew very 
well where it had been taken. 

“ Yes, in America.” 

“ All the way to San Francisco,” 
suggested Charley. 

“All the way to San Francisco, 
Charley,—and back again.” 

“Yes; I know you're come back 
again,” said Charley, “ because I see 
you here.” 

“There are only ten boys this 
half,” said one of the ten. 

“Then I shall have more time to 
attend to you now.” 

“T suppose so,” said the lad, not 
seeming to find any special consola- 
tion in tl\at view of the matter. 

Painful as this first reintroduc- 
tion had been, there was not much 
more in it than that. No questions 
were asked, and no explanations 
expected. It may be that Mrs. 
Stantiloup was affected with fresh 
moral horrors when she heard of 
the return, and that the Bishop 
said that the Doctor was foolish 
and headstrong as ever. It may be 
that there was a good deal of talk 
about it in the Close at Broughton. 
But at the school there was very 
little more said about it than what 
has been stated above. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—MARY’S SUCCESS. 


In this last chapter of our short 
story I will venture to run rapidly 
over a few months so as to explain 
how the affairs of Bowick arranged 
themselves up to the end of the 
current year. I cannot pretend 
that the reader shall know, as he 
ought to be made to know, the 
future fate and fortunes of our per- 
sonages. They must be left still 
struggling. But then, is not such 
always in truth the case, even when 
the happy marriage has been cele- 
brated /—cven when, in the course 
of two rapid years, two normal chil- 
dren make their appearance to glad- 
den the hearts of their parents ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke fell into 
their accustomed duties in the di- 
minished schvol, apparently with- 
out difficulty. As the Doctor had 
not sent those ill-judged letters he 
of course received no replies, and 
was neither troubled by further 
criticism nor consoled by praise as 
to his conduct. Indeed it almost 
seemed to him as though the thing, 
now that it was done, excited less 
observation than it deserved. Ie 
heard no more of the metropoli- 
tan press, and was surprised to 
find that the ‘ Broughton Gazette’ 
inserted only a very short para- 
graph, in which it stated that “they 
had been given to understand that 
Mr. and Mrs. Peacocke had resumed 
their usual duties at the Bowick 
School, after the performance of an 
interesting ceremony in London, at 
which Dr. Wortle and Mr. Puddi- 
combe had assisted.” The press, 
as far as the Doctor was aware, said 
nothing more on the subject. And 
if remarks injurious to his conduct 
were made by the Stantiloups and 
the Momsons, they did not reach 
his ears. Very soon after the re- 
turn of the Peacockes there was a 
grand dinner-party at the palace, 





to which the Doctor and his wife 
were invited. It was not a clerical 
dinner-party, and so the honour was 
the greater. The aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood were there, includ- 
ing Lady Anne Clifford, who was 
devoted, with almost repentant 
affection, to her old friend. And 
Lady Margaret Momson was there, 
the only clergyman’s wife besides 
his own, who declared to him with 
unblushing audacity that she had 
never regretted anything so much 
in her life as that Augustus should 
have been taken away from the 
school. It was evident that there 
had been an intention at the palace 
to make what amends the palace 
could for the injuries it had done. 

“Did Lady Anne say anything 
about the boys ?” asked Mrs. Wortle, 
as they were going home. 

“She was going to, but I would 
not Iet her. I managed to show 
her that I did not wish it, and she 
was clever enough to stop.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she sent 
them back,” said Mrs. Wortle. 

“She won’t do that. Indeed I 
doubt whether I should take them. 
But if it should come to pass that 
she should wish to send them back, 
you may be sure that others will 
come. In such a matter she is very 
good asa weathercock, showing how 
the wind blows.” In this way the 
dinner-party at the palace was in a 
degree comforting and consolatory. 

But an incident which of all was 
most comforting and most consola- 
tory to one of the inhabitants of 
the parsonage took place two or 
three days after the dinner-party. 
On going out of his own hall-door 
one Saturday afternoon, immedi- 
ately after lunch, whom should the 
Doctor see driving himself into the 
yard in a hired gig from Broughton 
—but young Lord Carstairs, There 
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had been no promise, or absolute 
compact made, but it certainly had 
seemed to be understood by all of 
them that Carstairs was not to show 
himself at Bowick till at some long 
distant period, when he should have 
finished all the trouble of his edu- 
cation. It was understood even 
that he was not to be at Carstairs 
during Mary’s visit,—so imperative 
was it that the young people should 
not meet. And now, here he was 
getting out of a gig in the rectory 
yard! “Holloa, Carstairs! is that 
ou 2” 

“Yes, Dr. Wortle,—here I am.” 

“We hardly expected to see you, 
my boy.” 

“ No,—I suppose not. But when 
I heard that Mr. Peacocke had come 
back, and all about his marriage, 
you know, I could not but come 
over to see him. He and I have 
always been such great friends.” 

“Oh! to see Mr. Peacocke ?” 


“T thought he’d think it unkind 
if I didn’t look him up. He has 
made it all right; hasn’t he ?” 

“ Yes ;—he has made it all right, 


I think. A finer fellow never 
lived. But he'll tell you all about 
it. He travelled with a pistol in 
his pocket, and seemed to want it 
too. I suppose you must come in 
and see the ladies after we have 
been to Peacocke ?” 

“T suppose I can just see them,” 
said the young lord, as though 
moved by equal anxiety as to the 
mother and as to the daughter. 

“T’ll leave word that you are 
here, and then we'll go into the 
school.” So the Doctor found a 
servant, and sent what message he 
thought fit into the house. 

“ Lord Carstairs here !” 

“Yes, indeed, Miss! He’s with 
your papa, going across to the 
school. He told me to take word 
into Missus that he supposes his 
lordship will stay to dinner.” The 
maid who carried the tidings, and 
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who had received no commission to 
convey them to Miss Mary, was, 
no doubt, too much interested in 
an affair of love, not to take them 
first to the one that would be most 
concerned with them. 

That very morning Mary had 
been bemoaning herself as to her 
hard condition. Of what use was 
it to her to have a lover, if she was 
never to see him, never to hear 
from him,—only to be told about 
him,—that she was not to think 
of him more than she could helpt 
She was already beginning to fancy 
that a long engagement carried on 
after this fashion would have more 
of suffering in it than she had 
anticipated. It seemed to her that 
while she was, and always would 
be, thinking of him, he never, never 
would continue to think of her. 
If it could be only a word once a 
month it would be something,— 
just one or two written wordg,under 
an envelope,—even that would 
have sufficed to keep her hope 
alive! But never to see him;— 
never to hear from him! Her 
mother had told her that very 
morning that there was to be no 
meeting,—probably for three years, 
till he should have done with Ox- 
ford. And here he was in the 
house,—and her papa had sent in 
word to say that he was to eat his 
dinner there! It so astonished her 
that she felt that she would be 
afraid to meet him. Before she 
had had a minute to think of it 
all, her mother was with her. 
“ Carstairs, love, is here !” 

“Oh mamma, what has brought 
him ?” 

“He has gone into the school 
with your papa to see Mr. Peacocke. 
He always was very fond of Mr. 
Peacocke.” For a moment some- 
thing of a feeling of jealousy crossed 
her heart,—but only for a moment. 
He would not surely have come to 
Bowick if he had begun to be in- 
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different to her already! “ Papa 
says that he will probably stay to 
dinner.” 

“Then I am to see him?” 

“Yes;—of course you must see 
him.” 

“T didn’t know, mamma,” 

“Don’t you wish to see him ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma, If he were 
to come and go, and we were not to 
meet at all, I should think it was 
all over then. Only,—I don’t know 
what to say to him.” 

‘‘ You must take that as it comes, 
my dear.” 

Two hours afterwards they were 
walking, the two of them alone to- 

ether, out in the Bowick woods. 

hen once the law,—which had been 
rather understood than spoken,— 
had been infringed and set at naught, 
there was no longer any use in en- 
deavouring to maintain a semblance 
of its restriction. The two young 


people had met in the presence both 
of the father and mother, and the 


lover had had her in his arms before 
either of them could interfere. There 
had been a little scream from Mary, 
but it may probably be said of her 
that she was at the moment the 
happiest young lady in the diocese. 

“ Does your father know you are 
here?” said the Doctor, as he led 
the young lord back from the school 
into the house, 

“He knows I’m coming, for I 
wrote and told my mother. I al- 
ways tell everything; but it’s some- 
times best to make up your mind 
before you get an answer.” Then 
the Doctor made up his mind that 
Lord Carstairs would have his own 
way in anything that he wished to 
accomplish. 

“ Won’t the Earl be angry ?”’ Mrs. 
Wortle asked. 

“No;—not angry. He knows 
the world too well not to be quite 
sure that something of the kind 
would happen. And he is too 
fond of his son not to think well 
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of anything that he does. It wasn’t 
to be supposed that they should 
never meet. After all that has 
passed I am bound to make him 
welcome if he chooses to come 
here, and as Mary’s lover to give 
him the best welcome that I can. 
He won’t stay, I suppose, because 
he has got no clothes.” 

“ But he has ;—John brought in a 
portmanteau and a dressing-bag out 
of the gig.” So that was settled. 

In the meantime Lord Carstairs 
had taken Mary out for a walk into 
the wood, and she, as she walked 
beside him, hardly knew whether 
she was going on her head or her 
heels. This, indeed, it was to have 
a lover. In the morning, she was 
thinking that when three years were 
past he would hardly care to see 
her ever again. And now they were 
together among the falling leaves, 
and sitting about under the branches 
as though there was nothing in the 
world to separate them. Up to 
that day there had never been a 
word between them but such as 
is common to mere acquaintances, 
and now he was calling her every 
instant by her Christian name, and 
telling her all his secrets. 

“We have such jolly woods at 
Carstairs,” he said; “ but we shan’t 
be able to sit down when we're 
there, because it will be winter. 
We shall be hunting, and you must 
come out and see us.” 

“ But you won’t be there when I 
am,” she said, timidly. 

“Won't I? That’s all you know 
about it. I can manage better than 
that.” 

“You'll be at Oxford.” 

“You must stay over Christmas, 
Mary; that’s what you must do. 
You mustn't think of going till 
January.” 

“But Lady Bracy won't want 
me.” 

“Yes, she will. We must make 
her want you. At any rate they’ll 
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understand this; if yon don’t stay 
for me,I shall come home even if 
it’s in the middle of term. [I'll 
arrange that. You don’t suppose 
I’m not going to be there when 
you make your first visit to the 
old place.” 

All this was being in Paradise. 
She felt when she walked home 
with him, and when she was alone 
afterwards in her own room, that, 
in truth, she had only liked him 
before. Now she loved him. Now 
she was beginning to know him, 
and to feel that she would really,— 
really die of a broken heart if any- 
thing were to rob her of him. But 
she could let him go now, without a 
fecling of discomfort, if she thought 
that she was to sce him again when 
she was at Carstairs. 

But this was not the last walk in 
the woods, even on this occasion. 
He remained two days at Bowick, 
so necessary was it for him to renew 
his intimacy with Mr. Peacocke. 
He explained that he had got two 
days’ leave from the tutor of his 
College, and that two days, in Col- 
lege parlance, always meant three. 
He would be back on the third day, 
in time for “ gates ;” and that was 
all which the strictest college dis- 
cipline would require of him. It 
need hardly be said of him that 
the most of his time he spent with 
Mary; but he did manage to devote 
an hour or two to his old friend, 
the school-assistant. 

Mr. Peacocke told his whole story, 
and Carstairs, whose morals were 
perhaps not quite so strict as those 
of Mr. Puddicombe, gave him all his 
sympathy. “To think that a man 
can be such a brute as that,” he 
said, when he heard that Ferdinand 
Lefroy had shown himself to his 
wife at St. Louis, — “only on a 
spree.” 

“There is no knowing to what 
depth utter ruin may reduce a man 
who has been born to better things. 
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He falls into idleness, and then 
comforts himself with drink. So 
it seems to have been with him.” 

“And that other fellow;—do 
you think he meant to shoot you?” 

“Never. But he meant to frighten 
me. When he brought out his 
knife in the bedroom at Leaven- 
worth he did it with that object. 
My pistol was not loaded.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because little as I wish to be 
murdered, I should prefer that to 
murdering any one else. But he 
didn’t mean it. His only object 
was to get as much out of me as he 
could. As for me, I couldn’t give 
him more, because I hadn’t got it.” 
After that they made a league of 
friendship, and Mr. Peacocke pro- 
mised that he would, on some dis- 
tant occasion, take his wife with 
him on a visit to Carstairs. 

It was about a month after this 
tliat Mary was packed up and sent 
on her journey to Carstairs. When 
that took place, the Doctor was in 
supreme good-humour. There had 
come a letter from the father of the 
two Mowbrays, saying that he had 
again changed his mind. Le had, 
he said, heard a story told two 
ways. He trusted Dr. Wortle 
would understand him and forgive 
him, when he declared that he had 
believed both the stories. If after 
this the Doctor chose to refuse to 
take his boys back again, he would 
have, he acknowledged, no ground 
for offence. But if the Doctor 
would take them, he would intrust 
them to the Doctor’s care with the 
greatest satisfaction in the world,— 
as he had done before. 

For a while the Doctor had hesi- 
tated; but here, perhaps for the 
first time in her life, his wife was 
allowed to persuade him. “ They 
are such leading people,” she said. 

“Who cares for that? I have 
never gone in for that.” This, 
however, was hardly true. “ When 
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I have been sure that a man is a 
gentleman, I have taken his son 
without inquiring much further. 
It was mean of him to withdraw 
after I had acceded to his re- 
uest.” 

“But he withdraws his with- 
drawal in such a flattering way!” 
Then the Doctor assented, and the 
two boys were allowed to come. 
Lady Anne Clifford hearing this, 
learning that the Doctor was so 
far willing to relent, became very 
piteous and implored forgiveness. 
The noble relatives were all willing 
now. It had not been her fault. 
As far as she was concerned herself 
she had always been anxious that 
her boys should remain at Bowick. 
And so the two Cliffords came back 
to their old beds in the old room. 

Mary, when she first arrived at 
Carstairs, hardly knew how to 
carry herself. Lady Bracy was 


very cordial and the Earl friendly, 


but for the first two days nothing 
was said about Carstairs, There 
was no open acknowledgment of 
her position. But then she had 
expected none; and though her 
tongue was burning to talk, of 
course she did not say a word. 
But before a week was over Lady 
Bracy had begun, and by the end 
of the fortnight Lord Bracy had 
given her a_ beautiful brooch. 
“That means,” said Lady Bracy 
in the confidence of her own little 
sitting-room up- stairs, “ that he 
looks upon you as his daughter.” 
“ Does it?” 

_ “Yes, my dear; yes.” Then 
they fell to kissing each other, and 
did nothing but talk about Car- 
stairs and all his perfections, and 
his unalterable love, and how these 
three years could be made to wear 
themselves away, till the conver- 
sation, — simmering over as such 
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conversation is wont to do,—gave 
the whole house to understand that 
Miss Wortle was staying there as 
Lord Carstairs’s future bride. 

Of course she stayed over the 
Christmas, or went back to Bowick 
for a week and then returned to 
Carstairs, so that she might tell 
her mother everything, and hear of 
the six new boys who were to come 
after the holidays. “Papa couldn’t 
take both the Buncombes,” said 
Mrs. Wortle in her triumph, “ and 
one must remain till midsum- 
mer. Sir George did say that it 
must be two or none, but he had 
to give way. I wanted papa to 
have another bed in the east room, 
but he wouldn’t hear of it.” 

Mary went back for the Christ- 
mas and Carstairs came; and the 
house was full, and everybody 
knew of the engagement. She 
walked with him, and rode with 
him, and danced with him, and 
talked secrets with hiin,—as though 
there were no Oxford, no degree 
before him. No doubt it was very 
imprudent, but the Earl and the 
Countess knew all about it. What 
might be, or would be, or was the 
end of such folly, it is not my pur- 
pose here to tell. I fear that there 
was trouble before them. It may, 
however, be possible that the degree 
should be given up on the score 
of love, and Lord Carstairs should 
marry his bride,—at any rate when 
he came of age. 

As to the school, it certainly 
suffered nothing by the Doctor’s 
generosity ; and when last I heard 
of Mr. Peacocke, the Bishop had 
offered to grant him a licence for 
the curacy. Whether he accepted 
it I have not yet heard, but I 
am inclined to think that in this 
matter he will adhere to his old 
determination. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE REPORTS. 


Durine the last hundred years 
there have been thirty-six visita- 
tions of scarcity, in varied degrees 
of intensity and for varied periods 
of duration, extending over varied 
areas of the Indian peninsula, occu- 
ae oy dense or thin populations. 

ince India came under the im- 
perial rule in 1858, there have been 
six famines. These have attracted 
much attention in England; they 
were all treated in different ways, 
with more or less success: there 
was a general feeling that the 
method of treatment should be 
uniform, and that better arrange- 
ments were required for saving life. 
It was therefore resolved in 1877 
to appoint a commission “to col- 
lect with the utmost care all infor- 
mation which may assist future ad- 
ministrators in the task of limiting 
the range or mitigating the inten- 
sity of these calamities.” The task 
was difficult. A few remarks on 
the Report will explain how it was 
carried out, and show the value of 
a document that has been “ pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty.” 
It will be handed down as a full 
history of past famines, and as a 

uide for their future treatment. 

t will remain with the ruling pow- 
ers to determine whether the fol- 
lowing observations will in any way 
tend to modify some of the imprac- 
ticable arrangements suggested by 
the Commissioners. 

It is proposed in this paper to 
follow the order of the Report * as 
far as possible; to make such re- 
marks as various sections demand; 
to point out certain omissions in the 
famine history; and then to con- 
clude with some general remarks. 


The instructions referred to con- 
tain a difficulty. Information was 
wanted to assist in limiting “the 
range” of famine. Where was this 
to be found? The Commission 
sought it in meteorology. 

“All Indian famines are caused 
by drought,” is laid down as an 
axiom. The subject of rainfall 
connected with sun-spots is then 
entered upon. “All terrestrial me- 
teorological phenomena closely de- 
pend” on the heat derived from 
the sun, and the fluctuation of rain 
seems to be “in some measure syn- 
chronous with those periodical va- 
riations in the condition of the sun 
which are indicated by the varying 
extent or number of sun-spots; an 
the recurring cycle of about eleven 
years” according with “the period 
of sun-spot variation.” 

This cycle is not true. The table 
at p. 22 registers six droughts 
and famines of varied duration in 
the twenty years of imperial rule. 
There was a great famine in 1833- 
34, over the same area as that of 
1876-77. Here are cycles of over 
forty in one case, and over three 
years in the other. It is therefore 
impossible to say that famines are 
the effects of sun-spots. 

Has it not been forgotten that 
the sun is a general factor? If the 
spots cause action on this earth, 
then the action of drought, if due 
to sun-spots, must be general; but 
drought is always local. Is there 
not an analogy here to the two 
tails of the calf as being due to 
the comet, and the double-headed 
chicken to the eclipse ? 

The Report goes on to say, “ No 
power exists of foreseeing the at- 
mospheric changes effective in pro- 
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ducing the rainfall, or of determin- 
ing beforehand its probable amount 
in any season,” so as to be of any 
ractical use. But “within the 
ast few years a very satisfactory 
system of meteorological observa- 
tions has been established all over 
British India.” It is suggested 
that this department should be 
maintained, strengthened, and im- 
proved, so as to supply informa- 
tion to the officers connected with 
agriculture or famines. Such aids 
should, however, be used with due 
caution, and a “ more sound and ac- 
curate knowledge of the causes and 
mode of occurrence of the periodical 
rains” should be diffused “ among 
all classes of the community.” 

It is therefore suggested that 
India should pay for a department 
which has not now, and probably 
never will have, any knowledge of 
the coming rain- quantity. The 
American meteorologists circulate 
useful forecasts of weather, because 
the area of land information is ex- 
tensive, and the wind-currents are 

retty well known. India has no 
information from the ocean as to 
the evaporation or condensation for 
the south-west, and no information 
from China or Siberia of a coming 
north-east, monsoon. As placed 
before us by the Commission, the 
whole of this meteorological theory 
may be dispensed with. 

The present writer, when in In- 
dia, had many opportunities of 
watching the advent of the south- 
west monsoon, and formed the fol- 
lowing conclusions, which may be 
taken for what they are worth. 

Evaporation is always going on 
from the ocean. There must be 
moisture in the air. The condensa- 
tion of this moisture depends upon 
the temperature of the air. If the 


condensing stratum is high, the 


moisture rises to it. If that stratum 
is low, the condensation takes place 


there. When the clouds roll up 


along the ocean surface, they im- 
pinge upon the land with a great 
electric disturbance. When the 
fleecy clouds fly high, there is no 
electricity. In the latter case there 
is little or no rain, in the former a 
great deal. The line of Western 
Ghauts, of varied height, from 
2000 to 8000 feet, catch the clouds, 
and receive a copious rain. When 
the clouds are thus caught, they 
roll down the eastern slope, and 
rain falis over the great area of In- 
dia’s plain. If the clouds do not 
catch the mountains, they pass rain- 
less over the plains. Therefore the 
higher the mountain the greater the 
chance of rain in the valleys and 
the plains. 

As far as weather-changes, rain- 
fall, and the general condition of 
the crops are concerned, it was for- 
merly the custom for the division 
native officers to send weekly re- 
ports to the British officer in charge 
of the district ; it was sufficient for 
all current revenue business. A 
collector could at any time know of 
a deficient rainfall; but as he had 
no means of knowing what quantity 
of food was in store, he could never 
be sure that a famine was at hand. 
This difficulty still exists. 

The population of British India 
is put down at “190 millions.” 
“Disastrous consequences” and 
great “ difficulties” in famine times 
are found in the fact that the great 
mass of the people depend on agri- 
culture. A failure of rain is a fail- 
ure of labour, wages, and food. 
“The complete remedy for this 
condition will be found 
only in the development of indus- 
tries other than agriculture, and in- 
dependent of the fluctuations of the 
seasons.” The population being in 
excess of the demand for necessary 
field-work, “eat up the profits that 
would otherwise spring from the 
industry of the community. It is 
not surprising that in a country 
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thus situated material progress is 
slow.” 

It may be remarked here that it 
is very surprising; but India has 
been brought into this situation 
by connection with richer people. 
Fifty years ago hand-looms rattled 
in every Deccan village. It has 
been said that they existed all over 
India. There were weavers who 
did nothing else, and ploughmen 
wove their cloth from their own 
cotton. Thirty years ago those 
looms were gone. No cotton-spin- 
ning helped the gossip at the ryot’s 
door: men and women wove their 
cloth from their own cotton grown 
on the cheap soil of India, carried 
200 miles on bullocks’ backs, trans- 
ported over the long black waters, 
converted into fabrics on British 
looms, and brought back again to be 
i. of the clothing of a half-naked 
ndian. Did not Mr. Caird know 
this, and all the history of free 
trade in cotton, when he signed his 
name to that sentence, “ Material 
progress is slow”? If he did, and 
if the present condition is disas- 
trous, Material ruin is rapid would 
have been a truer conclusion to the 
section. 

There is another point in the 
above quotation that must be noted. 
Why is the population in excess of 
demand for necessary field-labour ? 
A wide field opens out on this 
question. Volumes might be writ- 
ten on the increasing and decreas- 
ing races. Libraries might be filled 
with the details of ficld-work. Hlar- 
vests, home consumption, storage, 
and export, all have their histories ; 
but our observations must be very 
limited. When the Land Revenue 
Survey began to give land to the 
occupiers in Western India (1836), 
there was a rush of people to the 
plough; the unfortunate weavers 
were mostly absorbed, and ooprees 
strangers) took up land—some for 

na fide culture, some because 
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their new possessions became se- 
curity for old and new debts. The 
production of food and the popula- 
tion increased. The assessment on 
the land was lowered, but more 
revenue was collected. The people 
were happy, and the Government 
was contented. About 1851-52 a 
new impetus was given to the popu- 
lation by railway-works and higher 
wages for labour. In 1862 the de- 
mand for Indian produce raised the 
prices, and in July 1864 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay wrote—* There 
never was atime during the known 
history of Western India when land 
suitable for the growth of grain was 
in greater demand than during the 
present period of high-priced, un- 
skilled labour.” In course of time 
this demand decreased, and at the 
same period the harvests were de- 
ficient. The creditors claimed their 
bonds; the ploughman had to give 
up his land under the civil laws of 
1859. In 1875 the cultivators re- 
belled against their creditors, and 
in 1877 the increased population 
of the Deccan were thrown into a 
famine by a natural drought that 
extended over the same area as that 
of 1833-34, with a greater intensity, 
and with a smaller stock of food 
in store. These populations in the 
Bombay and Madras provinces had 
therefore increased by natural and 
accidental causes. They had been 
thrown out of labour and food by 
nature and by the laws. The Fam- 
ine Commission finds the people 
in excess of demand, and the ob- 
ject of its Report is to multiply 
them. 

“Of the rate of increase in a 
population, little is known at pres- 
ent;” but “the effect of famine in 
checking the increase of numbers is 
Jess than is often supposed.” It is 
believed that India, as an unaffected 
whole, will find food for affected 
areas without much pressure. The 
demand is roughly calculated; the 
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quantity available for storage, ex- 
port, and consumption of the richer 
classes, is put down; and it is be- 
lieved that the local stocks “com- 
monly suffice for not less than three 
months’ consumption of the local 
population.” 

Forty years ago the revenue 
officers in the Deccan calculated, 
on good data, that an average har- 
vest laid up a store of food sufli- 
cient to tide over the next harvest ; 
but there were always cultivators 
who never stored enough for that 
period. A scanty rainfall reduced 
these classes to distress. This dis- 
tress must be much increased, and 
the price of food must be much 
enhanced, if only three months’ 
supply is kept in store. The dan- 
ger for the future is touched on, 
and aremedy is suggested. Waste 
lands are to be reclaimed, agricul- 
ture is to be improved, irrigation is 
to be extended, and there are “ rea- 
sonable grounds of confidence for 
the future.” Touching these sug- 
gestions lightly as they come, it 
may be said that many attempts 
have been made to reclaim waste 
areas, some with, some without suc- 
cess, because no preliminary efforts 
were made to clear the jungles or 
purify the water. If some atten- 
tion is paid to these points, all the 
rest will follow on. Improvement 
in agriculture follows improvement 
in the people: at present they are 
deteriorating. Irrigation has been 
considered a certain remedy for 
famines, but there is much to be 
said against it. Canals from per- 
ennial rivers insure water, but 
many rivers in India depending on 
the early rainfall become so low 
that they cannot be used. The 
works for canals are expensive: a 
remuneration is obtained by an 
assessment on the land irrigated, or 
by the sale of water. An ordinary 
food-crop would not pay; export- 
able produce is therefore raised, and 


the proceeds are satisfactory. The 
food-area is decreased. Anicuts or 
canals, on rain-supplied rivers, may 
give valuable crops in ordinary 
seasons; but these fail in times of 
drought. Tanks and wells come 
under the same difficulty. Ordin- 
ary food is not produced in rainy 
seasons from artificial reservoirs. 
These fill, but food-crops grow with- 
out them. In dry seasons they 
partly or entirely fail; and it is 
only now and then that they can 
be used for growing ordinary food. 
Natural irrigation is used for food- 
crops; but this fails in dry seasons. 
In 1833-34 the wells in the Shola- 
pur country nearly all failed. In 
1877-78, between the Poona and 
Ahmednagar districts, they did not 
fail. Of course a certain quantity 
of irrigation is a food or money aid 
to the proprictor;: but as in all 
available seasons it reduces the area 
of food-production, or does not be- 
come remunerative, it follows that 
artificial irrigation must not be 
much extended at present, and 
cannot be depended on as a remedy 
for famine. 

We now have to consider the 
export of Indian produce. The ex- 
port of food-grain, excepting rice, 
is said to be small, “ because other 
countries do not consume the mil- 
lets of India.” The ‘Pioncer 
Mail’ of 23d Sept. 1880, tells us— 
“ Between October 1878 and Feb- 
ruary 1879, 490,000 maunds of 
Jouar and Bajree were exported.” 
Northern India is said to export 
wheat, grain, pulse, and other 
spring crops. In the ‘Mail’ of 
19th July 1880, the figures of the 
trade of India for the year ending 
the 3lst March 1880 are given. 
The exports of merchandise reached 
the values of the respective years— 


‘* For 1876—77 are £60, 961,632 
‘© 1877-78 ** 65,185,713 
‘* 1878-79 ** 60,893,611 
‘* 1879-80 ‘* 67,168,861” 
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The year following the famine had 
a decrease; but the last season 
showed a great increase. Raw cot- 
ton, opium, wheat, and jute ex- 
anded; tea and tobacco declined. 
he ‘Pioneer Mail’ of 23d Sep- 
tember tells us that the trade be- 
tween the United States and In- 
dia, imports and exports, shows “an 
increase of 183 lacs of rupees in 
four years.” 

The commissioners seem to argue, 
that because the actual exportation 
to foreign countries of food-grain is 
small, that this enormous exporta- 
tion of soil-produce does not affect 
famines. It is overlooked that an 
enormous area of land capable of 
bearing food-crops is thus used for 
other purposes. Food-grains must 
therefore decrease in quantity and 
increase in price. This increase 
necessarily happens when the hand- 
to-mouth population can get no 
labour and no wages. The ordinary 
rate of wages does not seem to be 
given in the Report, but in the 
provinces they may be put down at 
14 or 2 annas. Mr. Caird tells us 
the labourer “gets the same dole 
that he got in the last generation.” 
He allows that they have risen in 
centres of industry, and the Gov- 
ernment of India accepts the situ- 
ation. The general rate of wages 
is therefore low, about 3d. per 
day. The price of food varies— 
in one place indicating famine, in 
another prosperity. Famine prices 
vary: in ordinary years common 
food-grain is put down at 20 to 
30 seers per rupee, equivalent to 
25s. to 17s. per quarter of 500 lb.; 
in time of great scarcity it will rise 
to 63s. or 50s. per quarter, and even 
higher,—and “ these prices will gen- 
erally admit of import with com- 
mercial profit” from foreign coun- 
tries. The labouring classes on 
wages could not maintain them- 
selves at these rates, and with no 
wages they fall at once into a 
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famine. There may be food in 
store with the buniah, and with 
well-to-do cultivators; but the fam- 
ishing classes must fall back on the 
assistance of the Government, even 
in average harvest seasons, partly 
because the land is used for export- 
able produce, and not for food. 
Thus we come again to the future 
requirements of an increasing peo- 
ple with decreasing food, the pos- 
sible contingencies, and the proposal 
for storage of food. 

This storage and its cost are dis- 
cussed in the Report, and insisted 
on in the dissent from that Report, 
signed by two of the members, 
The plan proposed is to store food 
in good seasons: the yearly cost is 
put down at £800,000. A supply 
is to be always ready, because a 
famine “may occur in any year.” 
But difficulties are foreseen in the 
management, in the interference 
with trade, in its effect upon the 
morals of the people. It is thought 
that private storage is sufficient, 
that railways will help to make it 
available ; but internal communica- 
tion must be attended to. Actual 
destitution must be met with em- 
ployment and wages or by gratuit- 
ous relief, the food to come from 
the traders. 

The dissenting members think 
that not only is storage of food ex- 
pedient, but necessary. The points 
are argued as closely as the evidence 
allowed. The population requiring 
storage is put down at 40 millions, 
The calculations in section 156 are 
objected to, but the surplus is taken 
as providing in twelve years of 
storage enough “to feed 300 mil- 
lions.” But when famine does come, 
“the barest sufficiency of supplies 
can be obtained” at quadrupled 
prices; and therefore “the alleged 
surplus must be greatly overesti- 
mated.” 

The dissenting members do not 
mention how long stored grain will 
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keep good. We have seen it taken 
out from the peus (underground 
granarics) black and unfit for food 
in three years. The dissenters say, 
“as famines come but once in twelve 
years,” their stores must go on ac- 
cumulating to meet the probable 
demand. It would not be safe to 
try so long a storage. When grain 
is put into the peus in a very 
dry condition, it keeps well; but 
the natural fermentation of grain 
in a closcd-up cellar was in for- 
mer days a constant cause of loss 
of life by entering the pit before 
it was ventilated. It was an ordi- 
nary custom to keep a two years’ 
stock for local consumption; but 
the same causes which lead the 
Commissioners to insist on the 
improvement of communication, 
have already acted on the produc- 
ing areas by facilitating export, 
and encouraging the growth of ex- 
portable crops. When there were 
no roads and no carts in the out- 
lying villages; when great herds 
of Lrinjaree bullocks gathered the 
grain and carried it into the cities ; 
when there was a transit duty on 
all grain,—the food of the Deccan 
ryots was sold at 40 scers per one 
rupee. The difference is striking, 
and one is inclined to accept the 
conclusion of the dissenting mem- 
bers that storage of grain in good 
seasons would be advisable. There 
secis, however, to be an error some- 
where: the dissenters use cleven 
or twelve years as a fixed famine 
eycle; but in the table, page 22, six 
periods of drought lasting over one 
or two years are recorded, all with- 
in twenty years. This chance of 
constant recurrence of rain-failure 
destroys the accuracy of the calcu- 
lations, so that neither the dissent- 
ing members nor the majority of 
the Commissioners can be trusted 
on the storage question. It may be 
observed here, that in one place the 
population is given at 190,000,000, 
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and in another at 181,350,000; 
while 58,300,000 are given at 
another place as the numbers affect- 
ed by famine during the last cen- 
tury, The rate of mortality for the 
last thirty years, for which time 
alone an estimate of any value caw 
be given, “did not fall short of 
10,000,000.” ere again we find 
“the ultimate effect on the growth 
of the population is much less im- 
— than might at first sight 
ave been supposed.” This storage 
question will be noted again. 

“ The practical recommendations” 
must now be looked at, but only 
in those parts where the benefit is 
doubtful, or where the evil is evi- 
dent. At present the collector is 
the chief famine supervisor; all 
the district and village officers are 
under him. As the chief magis- 
trate, all the police are under his 
orders. Ie has, or onght to have, 
an intimate knowledge of all that 
goes on in his charge. [le is the 
first British officer who necessarily 
obtains all local information of a 
coming famine. Formerly he ob- 
tained from his divisional native 
officers a weekly report of rainfall 
and the condition of the crops. 
His information was sufficiently 
full for his arduous and responsible 
duties. He knew what village 
roads or walls required repair, and 
what tanks wanted cleaning out. 
He was, in fact, a ubiquitous officer, 
with a general knowledge of the 
condition, political, economical, and 
statistical, of the districts under his 
charge. It is necessary, for the pro- 
per discharge of his duties, that he 
should be the paramount executive. 

A famine code is now to be pre- 
pared, “to secure uniformity of 
system.” It has been allowed that 
conditions vary in every province, 
therefore each must have its code. 
“Prompt and decided action” is 
necessary. “The local codes of 
famine relief should be laid before 
3D 
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the Supreme Government;” and, 
being sanctioned, “the entire re- 
sponsibility” of due relief should 
rest with the local governments 
—a “financial check” only being 
retained by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, with a “general power of 
correcting errors.” The limits, 
therefore, of local authority “ should 
be clearly defined at the outset.” 
It may be observed here, in passing, 
that as novel cases and questions 
must arise in every famine, it will 
be as well to give a wide margin to 
this delegated authority, in order to 
prevent unnecessary delay. 

The Commission see that it is 
impossible to secure all that may 
be wanted by any “system of 
measures;” and it is suggested 
that the “prearranged plan be 
placed definitely and permanently 
under some special branch of the 
secretariat,”—this office to have 


charge of all famine records, to 


note results, and collect informa- 
tion or statistics on the general 
condition of the people, for the 
purpose of supplying Government 
with a report “in a uniform and 
intelligible manner,” and for “ con- 
veying orders.” A corresponding 
secretariat office would be under 
the Viceroy in Council. This de- 
partment would most certainly in- 
terfere with the prompt action that 
is so necessary in famine times. 
These offices “ would not neces- 
sarily involve any great increase of 
expenditure.” They would be called 
“the agriculture department.” As 
the recurrence of famines is put 
down in the Report as a cycle of 
eleven or twelve years, the famine 
commissioner and the director of 
agriculture, both of special activity, 
and assisted by the “ co-operation 
of all departments,” would not ap- 
parently have much to do; but if 
under the imperial rule famines 
and poverty become chronic and 
perennial, then the Commissioners 
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have laid down a good deal of 
work. Medical and sanitary offi- 
cers are to be busy; the administra- 
tion of railways is to be “closely 
watched ;” some one will have to 
see that irrigation is used “ for the 
preservation of the food-crops,” 
and, as far as possible, for their 
extension. But “the efficiency of 
such a special department will 
depend mainly on the complete- 
ness and accuracy with which the 
vital agriculture and economic sta- 
tistics” are collected in villages, and 
compiled in each subdivision and 
district. To carry out these views, 
there are to be “supervisors of 
village. accountants” where neces- 
sary, “visiting each village in 
turn ;”—and over these “there 
should be a special officer in every 
district, to see that the supervisors 
did their duty, to test the agricul- 
tural returns, to examine market- 
prices, to look after the population 
in the records of births and deaths; 
food-stocks, fluctuation in trade, 
loans, and rates of interest; the 
demand, supply, and wages of 
labour.” These officers, while gen- 
erally subordinate to the collec- 
tor, “ would be specially under the 
orders of the agricultural depart- 
ment, in respect to the system on 
which their returns are to be pre- 
pared.” The director of agricul- 
ture is to control all this machinery, 
and is to be selected for his know- 
ledge of the agricultural classes. 
“ All these officials, and a certain 
proportion of the special officers in 
each district, should have been pre- 
pared for their duties by a techni- 
cal training in scientific and prac- 
tical agriculture.” 

We then come to the relief 
duties. Work and wages are to 
be given “promptly,” before the 
people have lost strength from 
want of food, and “needful steps 
should be taken to induce all desti- 
tute persons ... to come to the 
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laces where employment is offered.” 
he work should be simple labour, 
under the officers of the “ Public 
Works Department,” assisted by 
the civil officer, under the general 
control of the collector, who is to 
be responsible for all relief in his 
district, except arrangements of a 
technical nature. Economy is to 
be considered,—“ the wage should 
be adjusted from time to time so 
as to provide sufficient food for the 
labourer’s support.” The minute 
consideration bestowed by the Com- 
missioners on the details of these 
suggestions is sufficient proof of 
the ability and energy employed on 
the duty ; but there can be no doubt 
that a complex matter is made more 
so by the increased establishment— 
doors are opened to fraud, bribery, 
and conspiracy, with the conse- 
quent delay in action. It is even 


suggested that the “wage should 
be paid, if possible, daily, other- 


wise at intervals of not more than 
three or four days, and the pay- 
ment should be superintended by 
a thoroughly trustworthy officer.” 
Then they talk of classifying labour 
according to physical conditions; 
care should be taken that work 
does not depress morals or strength, 
and families are not to be broken 
up. All these details are entered 
into as if the men of the Commis- 
sion had heard them for the first 
time. 

We feel justified in this suspicion 
of their ignorance on a reference 
to the table at page 24. There 
are blanks in it, and these “more 
frequently mean that there is no 
information on record, than that 
nothing ought to be entered under 
the heading in question.” In the 
famine of 1832-33, the cost to the 
Bombay Government is blank, but 
the loss of Jand revenue is entered 
as Rs.981,200. Now, information 
on this point must have been 
recorded in the Sholapur office, at 
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Poona; in the office of the revenue 
commissioner, northern division; 
and in the revenue department, 
Bombay. It will therefore be as 
well to give a brief memorandum 
of the action taken at that time. 
It will be seen that all the points 


‘now suggested as novelties were 


considered, and the main point, 
the unity of the population, was 
not forgotten as it now has been. 

Some time in 1833, the writer 
was left in temporary charge of the 
sub-collectorate and the adawlut, in- 
cluding the jail, as fourth assistant to 
the collector of Poona, on the special 
duty of inquiring into the arrears 
of revenue from the time when the 
Deccan provinces came under the 
government of the East India Com- 
pany. The duty impressed upon 
him the necessary homogeneity of 
very heterogeneous races. It was 
self-evident that the common cun- 
bie, or ryot, could not exist without 
the money-lender, or the soucar 
without the ryot. Therefore the 
Government, so far as it was de- 
pendent on the land revenue, could 
not exist without both. At that 
time a famine broke out suddenly 
in the Sholapur districts, and starv- 
ing people flocked into Sholapur. 
Immediate action was necessary. 

A durbar was arranged, the city 
merchants were summoned; they 
all paid taxes at that time. The 
fact of a famine was accepted 
by the assembly. The merchants 
were asked if the food-stock in 
hand was sufficient to meet the 
possible demand. It was pointed 
out to the meeting, and it knew 
very well, that the maintenance of 
the labouring classes was the main- 
tenance of themselves. After a con- 
sultation, and an estimate of de- 
mand, they said—No! They were 
then called on to provide the defici- 
ency. Government would give em- 

loyment, and pay the bills for food. 
‘his was agreed to. One pancha- 
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yet was appointed on the spot to 
make out the ration account, another 
to calculate the probable numbers ; 
and in consultation with another 
part of the assembly, it was ar- 
ranged that the starved-out labour 
should be at once employed in 
cleaning out the city tank, then 
nearly dry—in repairing the broken 
walls and roads. The adaw/ut was 
to supply the necessary tools from 
the jail stores; and as the duty of 
collecting revenue was in abeyance, 
clerks and peons were drafted from 
my district offices to superintend the 
work. The labourers were divided 
into gangs of twelve—one to be 
selected by themselves as muc- 
cadum, healman. One peon over- 
looked several gangs. Clerks visited 
all the works twice a-day. They 
issued ration-tickets to each gang. 
Each muccadum drew the morning 
and evening food from the nearest 
buniah : these men made temporary 
shops. A superior officer selected 
the daily locality for labour. The 
— officer superintended the 
abour-gangs. One of his subordi- 
nates overlooked those who could 
not work. The city mhomletdar 
supervised the ticket-clerks, and 
compared their ticket-books with 
the tickets given in by the buniahs 
as vouchers for their daily bills. A 
fixed ration was drawn up, with a 
weekly tariff. This was prepared by 
the merchants, subject to the ap- 
proval of the officer in charge of 
the district. A brief report was 
sent in direct to the Government, 
and a copy through the usual chan- 
nel. Details may not have been 
given, but they were all entered in 
the office- book at the time; and 
that document would have been 
forthcoming now if the Commis- 
sioners had not imagined that their 
own “carefully considered scrics” 
of questions were sufficient to elicit 
all the required information. 

The Report is destitute of infor- 
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mation as to the merchants who 
supply food, and we are forced to 
gather the present fecling towards 
these useful people from the official 
Report ‘On the Riots in Poona 
and Alimednagar in 1875.’ These 
merchants are mostly money-lend- 
ers; and, says this Report, chapter 
iii. sect. 38, clause 3, “ The average 
Marwari money-lender is not a plea- 
sant character to analyse; his most 
prominent characteristics are love 
of gain, and indifference to the 
opinions or feelings of his neigh- 
bours. Ilis business . . . would 
tend to degrade and harden even a 
humane nature, which his is not.” 
There are many accusations in this 
Report against money-lenders as a 
body; and it is very: unfortunate 
for Government and the people that 
such a feeling should be authori- 
tatively published. Every magis- 
trate in western India has had these 
classes before him for fraud, per- 
jury, forgery, assault, and murder. 
They were not worse than similar 
classes in other countries; and on 
the occasion now alluded to at Shol- 
apur in 1833, they (chiefly Lingayet 
Brahmins) were very useful, very 
merciful, and careful to save the 
Government from any unreasonable 
expenditure. They had to import 
food-grain from Goojerat and Khan- 
desh, all on pack-bullocks or ¢at- 
toos ; but the impression, at this 
distance of time, is that it was sold 
to the working-partics at unremu- 
nerative prices. It may be consid- 
ered for a moment what British rule 
has done to make the merchants 
what they now are. In 1836 their 
house and occupation taxes were 
remitted, with a promise never to 
reimpose them. In 1838, or there- 
about, the transit dutics were taken 
off. In 1836 the Land Revenue 
Survey gave land in fee-simple to 
the pauper occupant. This became 
security for more loans—it brought 
more woney-lenders into the country. 
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In 1859 the civil laws were altered. 
The ‘Report on the Deccan Riots,’ 
sect. 104, says: “ The creditor has 
more than all the protection usually 
accorded by civilised codes. : 
The agricultural debtor has no loop- 
hole whatever.” Is it strange that 
soucar and buniah should use the 
law that we gave them, and the 
opportunity that we offer? Is it 
strange that that astute man, the 
late Sir George Wingate, should 
have written in 1852, “The facil- 
ities which the law allows for the 
realisation of debt have expanded 
eredit to a most hurtful extent”? 
(p. 31, Deccan Riots). “ The prosper- 
ity of the ryot is no longer neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the village 
money-lender. . . . Mutual good- 
will and confidence have been suc- 
ceeded by mutual distrust and dis- 
like” (p. 45). The laws were not 
changed for the benefit of the sou- 
car when those words were written, 
and Sir George could not confess 
that the sop wanted by the money- 
Jender was the land that had been 
given to the ryot by his own action. 
The cancer had become dangerous 
in twelve years: the ryots had over- 
drawn; enmity was growing to 
that point so much desired by the 
soucar; the Government made the 
law in 1859-60 that dropped the 
sop into the soucar’s open mouth. 
“ But,” say the Indian Government, 
in reply to Mr. Caird (p. 19), quot- 
ing Sir Henry Maine, “each step 
onwards was supposed to be sug- 
gested by the experiences of the 
past 5 no step was taken till it was 
clieved to have the approval of 


the local Indian experts most in 


credit. There never was a system 
which, after the first, grew up 
less at haphazard than that under 
which India is administered and 
governed.” Ile (the sowcar) is now 
the owner of thousands of acres 
wrung from pauper owners by de- 
crees of civil courts, and is reviled 
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because, like Shylock, he has claimed 
his bond. 

These are the people to whom 
allusson is made in the Famine Re- 
port: “ We have no doubt that the 
true principle for the Government 
to adopt as its general rule of con- 
duct . . . isto leave the busi- 
ness of the supply and _ distribu- 
tion of food to private trade.” it 
is not supposed that the traders in 
all regions are in the same condi- 
tion as they are said to be in 
the Deccan, but the commissioners 
speak gencrally,—* Every interfer- 
ence by the Government with the 
operations of trade must 
be prejudicial to the growth of 
those habits of self-reliance which 
it is so essential for Government to 
encourage.” 

It was this very encouragement 
that was given to the trade at Shol- 
apur. And his system of using the 
existing trade for the food-supply 
has, we believe, been always adopted 
in Bombay ; and it was chiefly the 
extraordinary methods of procuring 
food in Bengal in 1874, and the 
uncertain procedure suggested by 
that method, which made it scem 
necessary to send a commission of 
inquiry to India. 

Notwithstanding all the reason- 
ing that runs through these Re- 
ports, and the letters from Mr. 
Caird, they convey nothing new 
to practical men, unless it is in 
the way to mect the increased 
cost of “improved  administra- 
tion.” We have endeavoured to 
show that the new suggestions are 
theoretical, useless, or mischievous; 
but the additional charge seems to 
be put down at £800,000 yearly, 
and something over “£100,000” 
for new offices and famine charges 
—say £1,000,000 in all. In the 
present financial condition of India, 
no new establishments are requir- 
ed; there is already a statistical 
office, from which the collector 
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can obtain any information which 
his own staff could not supply, but 
the collector must be the chief 
authority in his own  provgnce. 
The Report ends with a “belief” 
that the extra expenditure, instead 
of leading to “inconvenience, will 
be followed at an early period by 
material improvements” — increas- 
ing the power of contending success- 
fully with “the terrible scourge of 
drought and famine to which the 
country must be ever liable.” 

In the last section of the dissent, 
signed by Messrs. Caird and Sulli- 


van, there is a sentence that must 


not be handed down to history 
without notice: “The complete 
break-down that occurred in the 
last famine was but a repetition, on 
a larger scale, of the failure which 
has characterised the administra- 
tion of every Indian famine in this 
century, with the single exception 
of that in 1874.” It has been 
shown above that the Commission 
had no information as to the ex- 
oo for the famine in the 

mbay territory, 1833-34. As far 
as the most afflicted province was 
concerned, Sholapur, it was met 
with success by the very measures 
now suggested, with the exception 
of money wages. It is easy to 
trace the origin of the opinion given 
as to the Behar and Bengal famine 
of 1874; but, in the opinion of 
lookers on, no famine administra- 
tion was worse conducted as to its 
interference with trade, its man- 
agement of stores, and its reckless 
waste of money, than that which 
was taken out of the hands of the 
executive departments, and con- 
trolled by the Viceroy. It would 
have been well if the Commission 
had gone into the detail of that 
famine administration. If they 


had, it must have been held up as a 
beacon to be avoided in the future. 
As they did not do this, it seems 
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as if the express duty for which 
they were paid had been neglect- 
ed. The same may be said of Mr. 
Caird. He was instructed to con- 
sider agriculture—he reported in 
sixteen pages on “The Condition 
of India”! 

We now venture on a few gene- 
ral remarks, Droughts must come, 
and famines of greater or less ex- 
tent and duration must happen. 
Populations vary: in Bengal the 
food-production is scarcely suffi- 
cient for the people in an average 
year; in other provinces it has 
been barely enough, and of late 
years very little has been kept in 
store. The reason of this will be 
seen presently. The result is, that 
present famines come more suddenly 
and unexpectedly than formerly. 
As population increases, this lia- 
bility must grow with it. With 
the increase of exportable produce, 
as shown above, there must be a 
decrease of food-produce. As the 
demand for food increases with the 
population, the price of food must 
rise; but as the supply of labour 
is now more, and will be far more, 
than the demand, the wages of la- 
bour will not rise. At the present 
moment they are perhaps at a lower 
value than in any other region of 
the civilised world—barely enough 
to live on. There is, then, a grow- 
ing condition of chronic poverty. 
In addition to this, every man with 
any security is in debt to the 
village sodcar, either on his own 
account or for his ancestors. Many 
are bond-servants (slaves) to their 
creditors, If there is no work at 
home, they are let out, and even 
sent to relief-works, with an under- 
standing that a portion of their 
wages is to be given to the master. 
In average seasons there is home- 
work to be had; but the moment 
field-labour ceases from drought, 
too much rain, or conclusion of 
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harvest, the hand-to-mouth popula- 
tions are in want. Formerly some 
cultivators, with small stores of 
food in baskets or in peus, assisted 
their poor neighbours; they had 
also a chance of food by wood or 
grass cutting. These two chances 
are now closed, and there is nothing 
left for a man to do at home. In 
ordinary times there may be casual 
occupation for a few in the large 
towns, but in times of scarcity this 
fails. 

There are, then, famines of money 
and famines of drought; and with- 
out taking an extravagant view of 
the present condition of the culti- 
vating class in India, they seem to 
be more unhappily situated than 
at any previous time. As far as 
the Deccan is concerned, another 
class of people are in a worse 
condition than they were fifty 
years ago. We allude to the 
hereditary village servants and arti- 
ficers. When these people were 
dependent on the field-produce of 
their village, getting an uncertain 
quantity of food from each ryot, it 
was to the interest of both parties 
that good work should be done 
and a liberal payment made. When 
this old system was broken up in 
1836 by the substitution of a money 
tame there was not enough to 
ive on in many instances, and there- 
fore no inducement for the artificer 
to do good work. The hereditary 
artificers were often thrown out of 
work, whole classes left destitute, 
and the pauper population was in- 
creased. 

The Land Revenue Survey thus 
broke up two social ties of long 
standing, the mutual dependence of 
ryot and artificer, and of ryot and 
soucar. The connection had come 


about by the natural gravitation of 
social molecules; time had worn off 
the accidental asperities, and up to 
1835-36 the wheels rolled round 
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there was no 
hecessity for throwing the great 


without friction: 


machine out of gear. But novel- 
ties were attractive; unsuspected 
agencies were at work; the poor 
ryot was to be freed from all future 
misery. The sowcar found a greater 
attraction in the land than in the 
person of the ryot; and, as his yearly 
measure of grain was no longer paid 
by the ryot, the artificer did not 
care to labour for him. A great 
revolution began then. More mis- 
chief was done in endeavouring to 
stop gaps in 1859. Whole popula- 
tions were then placed under the 
tender mercies of the soucar and the 
grain-dealer; and in 1874-75, the 
Viceroy of India smashed the brok- 
en wheels to pieces by showing that 
the famished nations were depen- 
dent on him and not on their old 
neighbours. The Deccan tires flew 
off in 1875, the spokes rattled in 
the shrinking nave. 

Mr. Fawcett described the situ- 
ation, as reported by the ‘Times’ 
of 16th June 1880: “At the time 
the East India Company was 
abolished, many safeguards against 
extraordinary expenditure, and 
many securities for economy, were 
swept away; and the safeguards 
and securities which had _ been 
substituted for them had to a 
great extent proved impotent.” 
The East India Company had 
cracked the egg; the imperial rule 
has broken it. We have already 
had two Commissions of “king’s 
horses and king’s men,” the egg 
has not been “ put together again,” 
and another Commission has been 
talked of to inquire how the egg 
was broken. 

One of the securities alluded to 
by Mr. Fawcett requires some ob- 
servation: the instructions to the 
Famine Commission touched upon 
it, and it is talked of in the Re. 
port very lightly. In other places 
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it has been held up as a certain 
alluded for famine. Irrigation is 
remedy to; and the curious part 
of the subject is, that the whole 
question is so little understood by 
those who write about it. A repe- 
tition may be useful. 

There is in India natural and arti- 
ficial irrigation. As a rule, food is 
not produced on the latter for the 
people, because the assessment re- 
quires a more valuable crop. Food, 
chiefly rice, is produced on the for- 
mer. In bad seasons the artificial 
irrigation has been used to supple- 
ment food at an enhanced price. 
A pauper famine is, however, more 
aggravated than mitigated by arti- 
ficial irrigation, and the natural 
irrigation fails in dry seasons. In 
ordinary years all common food is 
produced by the rainfall, and there- 
fore all land artificially watered 
does not produce food, but reduces 
the food- “growing areca in some pro- 
vinces. It is not, therefore, advis- 
able to increase artificial irrigation, 
except in provinces where rice is 
the food, and where the supply of 
water is sufficient for two crops in 
the year. This is not always the 
case; but the Commission did not 
touch on the subject, and therefore 
we can only speak from general 
knowledge. If the water-supply 
depends on a tank, it is sure to 
fail in dry seasons; if it depends 
on a river, that often becomes use- 
less from the failure of one mon- 
soon: and over the whole penin- 
sula to the south of the Indus and 
Ganges valleys, the great rivers 
that water the vast area are entirely 
dependent on the rainfall on the 
mountains of Central India — in 
Bhopal, Rampoor, and Nagpoor 
provinces. Lclow the Taptee to 


Cape Comorin all the rivers come 
from the rainfall on the long line 
of Western Ghauts, and two dry 
seasons reduce many of these long 
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rivers to trickling streams and deep 
pools. The great irrigation- works 
on the lower Godavery were in dan- 
ger of failing in 1877. These con- 
tingencies were beyond tlie notice 
of the Famine Commissioners, but 
they seem essential to the prospects 
of the future. 

It is obvious that the increas- 
ing value of Indian exports throws 
money into the country; but the 
tendency is to decrease the quan- 
tity, and increase the price, of food. 
The increase of irrigation is there- 
fore an increase of famine in a gen- 
eral view, though it may decrease 
personal and local distress if there 
is food to buy. 

When producing _ populations 
come into trade contact with non- 
producing nations, the benefit to 
each ought to be equal by exchange 
of commodities. But if the demand 
for certain produce interferes with 
the production of necessary food, it 
would seem necessary for the rul- 
ing power to modify the action of 
trade by some politic measures, 
The increasing demand for Indian 
produce in foreign countries is a 
proof of mercantile profit; but if 
that profit is an agent for famine, 
or a factor in reducing the area of 
food-production, it seems fair that 
something should be contributed 
from that mercantile profit—or, in 
other words, by the consumer—to 
the maintenance of those producers 
who are deprived of their food by 
the actions of trade. The subject 
expands here beyond the scope of 
this paper; but as there is no 
escape from the fact that more than 
sixty million pounds sterling value 
of produce is yearly exported from 
India, the question may be put to the 
authorities—Should not that value 
contribute something to the main- 
tenance of those producing popula- 
tions whose food it helps to reduce ? 
As famines do not come every year, 
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there is no necessity for a high de- 
mand; but if one-cighth per cent 
were raised by export duty on the 
whole, a nucleus for a famine fund 
of about 375,000 rupees yearly 
might be funded. This does not 
seem to have been thought of, but 
it is feasible: the export is there, 
the Custom-house does the duty, 
the Treasury receives the money, 
and the only thing to be done 
would be to deduct such amount 
as may be determined on from the 
receipts, and eredit it to the famine 
fund. In making a licence system 
for a famine fund, the authorities 
did not assess it with due care; and 
hence the fraud, oppression, and 
omissions that are so constantly 
complained of. 

In making their elaborate but 
useless calculation for a famine 
fund, the Commissioners do not 
seem to have discovered that a 
“Dharun Puttee,” or famine-tax, 
existed in the Deccan under the 
rale- of the Peshwa. It was taken 
off in 1836, and never had been 
collected by the Government of the 
East India Company ; but its his- 
tory would have been useful. 

There is another point connected 
with trade that deserved some at- 
tention. The value of Indian ex- 
ports is given above at over sixty 
million pounds sterling, It was 
lately discovered that transit duties 
were levied on goods for export by 
the municipal octrois on the road: 
it has, we believe, been put a stop 
to as an illegal levy. These duties, 
however, did not prohibit export ; 
the goods, therefore, realised a pro- 
fit. It must not. be forgotten that 
all exported raw produce is produced 
from the lightest taxed land, and 
by the cheapest labour, in the world. 
As a matter of course, the actual 
eeoge is remunerated for his 
abour by the sale of his commo- 
dity ; but if the commodity sells at 
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a profit, surely the merchant and 
consumer may be expected to con- 
tribute something in the way of 
duties on these exports, for the 
reasons already given. If an ex- 
port duty is objected to, the same 
end can be obtained by making a 
light cess on ali lands occupied by 
exportable crops. The unfortunate 
licence-tax, as it now stands, might 
then be abolished. 

India has not been specially for- 
tunate in its finance Ministers ; and 
it seems strange that neither this 
department nor the Famine Com- 
mission thought of using the old 
machinery for the storage of food, 
and giving the privilege of storage 
to the most respectable merchants 
in those districts where famines 
are common. This suggestion is 
not put forward as a sure remedy, 
but as much more sure than the 
plan of the Commissioners. There 
was formerly, and probably there 
still is, a head trader in every mar- 
ket-town. He used to fix the 
market-prices of food and other 
things. In some places this man 
had certain privileges admitted by 
Government, and he took the lead 
in initiating municipal boards. It 
scems possible that this social offi- 
cial might be designated by some 
honorary title, to be hereditary 
during good conduct, and to be 
trusted with the yearly storage in 
his district of such quantity of food- 
grain as might be thought advisable 
to meet the possible demands in his 
circle of a season of scarcity,—this 
scarcity to be deterinined by the 
municipal board, where there is one, 
and by the head merchant (shatt) 
in council with the collector, in 
other districts. A fee should ac- 
company the title, to be renewed 
on each succession. The reimburse- 
ment would come from sales in bad 
seasons, and the weekly tariff of food 
would be adjusted by the same au- 
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thoritiesasabove. The fees of office 
should be credited to the famine fund. 
As Government would be the pay- 
master in such seasons of scarcity, 
there would be no risk of loss, as 
ye must rise in scarce seasons. 

there happened to be a run of 
good seasons, the Government could 
afford to remunerate the famine 
storekeeper for any certain loss by 
resale of old stores. 

One misfortune in the documents 
under. consideration is, that they 
lay down the law dogmatically, 
and as if the subject had not been 
thought of and digested long ago. 
This results naturally from not ex- 
aming old records, and from con- 
tenting themselves with oral evi- 
dence, and answers to questions 
from those thought competent to give 
them. The latter only referred to 
their own experience, and any native 
evidence is generally given to suit 
the audience. Few people are bet- 
ter judges of this than the educated 
Brahmins ; and we can sce the scene 
before us as the precautions for 
checks on supposed dishonesty, the 
necessary safeguards, and the labour 
test, were talked over with these 
astate men. It is long since we 
found out that if you suspect a 
native of India you are sure to be 
deceived; if you trust him, you 
are not: but in the case of the 
famine at Sholapur, no labour test 
was wanted, nor was there time to 
try one; the wages for the light 
labour required were a ration, de- 
fined by a native jury as suffi- 
cient. Notifications were sent ‘to 
all villages, and the applications 
for labour on the published terms 
were deemed then, and should be 
deemed now, a sufficient test of 
poverty and starvation. If money 


is given, no test can exclude some 
who are not driven to the famine- 
works by a dire necessity. 

If great public works are opened 
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to relieve famishing populations, 
and British officers are in command, 
it becomes an object with them to 
get on with the work. Two things 
are then liable to happen, both of 
which are better avoided,—lIst, a 
ready acceptance of able labour; 
2d, over-labour for inability. 
Again, if skilled superintendence 
is used for unskilled labour, either 
the patience or the strength of the 
superintendent is sacrificed. In 
1877-78, on the Dhond and 
Munmar railway relief-works, one 
officer died on the spot, two soon 
after leaving the works, and one 
came to Europe ill. The detailed 
superintendence of all works should 
be intrusted to natives. They could 
be confided in to do such work as 
they were told to do nearly fifty 
years ago. It would be strange if 
that confidence cannot be justified 
under the greater number of Eng- 
lishmen, and under a supposed bet- 
ter rule. Our district treasury 
officers are trusted with lacs of 
rupees: is it not paltry to suspect 
native clerks of defrauding starv- 
ing labourers? The Report under 
consideration seems to have no 
confidence in famine management, 
unless by British superintendence 
and greatexpenditure. This is very 
unfortunate, at a moment when Eng- 
land is anxious to repose more trust 
in her Indian fellow-subjects. 

We must now conclude this 
ancient story. It began in the 
time of Abraham, 3778 years ago. 
About two hundred years later the 
Egyptian famine took place. Con- 
fidence was placed in Joseph: he 
stored up the food and sold it; he 
gathered all the money from the 
people, then the cattle, horses, and 
asses; the people then became his 
slaves: he removed them from one 
part of the country to another, and 
settled their payments, from the 
seed that he had given, at one-fifth 
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of the produce. Instances are 
known where Indian traders have 
taken at the rate of 250 per cent; 
but the English Government would 
not enter into this lottery. The 
whole situation is very old: exac- 
tion began between Esau and Jacob, 
slavery in the sale of Joseph. 
David illustrated the present when 
he wrote, 3165 years ago, “Let 
the extortioner catch all that he 
hath, and let the strangers spoil his 
labour.” 

All this is now done, and a 
season of drought visits the land. 
Its produce has gone to other lands; 
there is no food for the poor; there 
is a famine from no rain and no 
money. Undigested policy, party 
laws, and free trade—or, in other 
words, the force of circumstances— 
have done all this. 

The Commission was appointed 
for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion to enable the Indian authori- 
ties to meet future famines. Some 
of the outlines of famine history 
have been put tegether, measures 
now in use have been recommended 
for continuance. The two dissent- 
"ing members tell us that the late 
attempts to save life in the famine 
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of 1877-78 were “ a complete break- 
down,” and were but “a repetition 
on a large scale of the failure which 
has characterised the administra- 
tion of every famine in this cen- 
tury, with the sole exception of 
that of 1874.” In that year mul- 
titudes of people were fed, as the 
price of food was beyond their 
means; life was therefore preserved 
by an extravagant supply of food, 
a reckless waste of money, a vast 
loss of morality among the poor, 
a great disturbance of trade, and a 
sad exhibition of distrust. If an 
executive officer had allowed wil 
things, he would probably have 
been dismissed the service. 

We conclude by drawing atten- 
tion to the famine relief plan out- 
lined above, and would suggest that 
it should be applied to small local 
circles where necessary, under the 
control of the officer in charge of 
the district, either in communica- 
tion with the governor direct, or 
through the usual channels, Col- 
lectors as arule are fully competent 
to meet these emergencies, and any 
interference with them destroys 
that authority which ought to be 
paramount in their province. 
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FROM THE SICILIAN OF VICORTAI. 
IL—A DEDICATION. 


Lise spray blown lightly from the crested wave 
To glitter in the sun, 

So from my heart love gave 
These airy fancies to the eyes of a belovéd one. 
But who shall guess 

From the blown foam that in the sunbeam shines 
Whiat secret stores there be 
Of unsunn’d sen? 
Ah! how much less 

The depths of what I fecl from these poor broken lines 
I dedicate to thee! 





IlL.—REFLECTED HEAVEN. 


The mountain-tops above the mist 
Like summer islands lie— 
Now we together both were blest 
If thither we could fly. 
And you, while at 
Your feet I sat, 
Would gaze into the skies; 
But I would be 
Content to see 
Their glory in your eyes. 


IlIl.—SUMMER IN WINTER. 


Winter is it? Summer splendour 
Never was so fair to see !— 

All because a maiden tender 
Gave to-day her heart to me. 
Heaven a happy lifetime lend her, 
Long, and from all evil free ; 
For the graces that commend her 
Make her life the life of me. 


IV.-—-LOVE TEST. 


Lassie wi’ the face sae bonnie, 
An’ the bricht bewitchin’ ce, 

Is there, tell me, is there ony 

Danger I can dare for thee? 
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That I lo’e thee thou mayst know it, 
But it’s hard for me to bear 

A’ my love till I can show it 
By some danger I maun dare! 


V.—TIE VIOLET’S GRAVE. 


The woodland! And a golden wedge 
Of sunshine slipping through ! 

And there, beside a bit of hedge, 
A violet so blue! 


So tender was its beauty, and 
So douce and sweet its air, 

I stooped, and yet withheld my hand,— 
Would pluck, and yet would spare. 


Now which were best !—for spring will pass 
And vernal beauty fly— 

On maiden’s breast or in the grass 
Where would you choose to dic? 


VIL—FELIX, FELIX TER QUATERQUE ! 


Shout and sing, ye merry voices 
Of the mountain-forest free ! 
What, but late, were jarring noises 

Now as music are to me! 
Earth in bridal bloom rejoices, 
Heaven benignly bends to sce! 
IIc, beloved of her his choice is, 
Blest of all the boys is he! 
Blest of all the world of boys is 
Ile that’s telling this to thee! 
Shout and sing, ye merry voices !— 
Fill the forest with your glee! 


VII.—SUMMER EVE, 


It is the hour when all things rest : 
The sun sits in the bannered West 
And looks along the golden street 
That leads o’er ocean to his feet. 


Sea-birds with summer on their wing 
Down the wide West are journeying, 
And one white star serenely high 

Peeps through the purple of the sky. 
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O sky, and sea, and shore, and air, 
How tranquil are ye now, and fair! 
But twice the joy ye are were ye 

If one that’s dead companioned me, 


VIIL——-SERENADE, 


Awake, beloved! it is the hour 
When earth is fairyland ; 
The moon looks from her cloudy bow’r, 
The sea sobs on the sand. 
Our steps shall be by the dreaming sea 
And our thoughts shall wander far 
To the happy clime of a future time 
In a new-created star ! 


Arise, my fair! a strange new wind 
Comes kindly down from heaven; 

Its fingers round my forehead bind 
A chaplet angel-given. 

I'll sing to thee of the dawns to be 
And the buds that yet shall blow 

In the happy clime of a future time 
Which only the angels know! 


IX.—THE FUGITIVES, 


Dear love, we have left them behind us! 
Behind us, and far below! 

They will search a month ere they find us 
In the hill-wood where we go. 


Listen! . . . that is the voice of the forest, 
It is whispering us words of cheer: 

Ah, my heart, when my heart was sorest, 
Has often been healed up here! 


Why do you cling to me, darling, 
And bury your face in my breast ? 

You may well be at ease where the starling 
Has grown a familiar guest. 


The forest and the mountain 

And I are old, old friends, 
And the wild birds and the fountain 
And the sky that over them bends; 
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And the friends of my youth and my childhood, 
Thou maiden of the sea 

That hidest thy face in the wild wood,— 

How could they be foes to thee? 


Look up, my own heart maiden ! 
No foot of man comes here; 
*Tis tenantless as Eden 
Throughout the tranquil year !— 


But I am nearly forgetting 
Old Philip and his wife: 
From sunrise to sunsetting 


They lead a simple life. 


*Tis sixty years since he brought her 

To share his board and bed; . 
And they had a son and a daughter— 

But she is long since dead. : 


And the boy became a soldier 
And marched to the wars away: 
And the old couple grow still older 
In the wood here where they stay. 


How brightly your eyes are shining, 
And but the trace of a tear! 

With your cheek on my arm reclining, 
Dear heart, you should have no fear. 


They sit far up on the mountain 
Beside their clean-swept hearth, 

Where the river is only a fountain 
And heaven is nearer than earth. 


The goodwife knits her stocking, 
And Philip should trap the game ; 

But he’s old, so the birds are flocking 
And the blue hares are quite tame. 


The mother thinks of her daughter 
And her hair that outshone the sun; 
But Philip dreams of slaughter, 
And of his wayward son. 


There is none, you know, to advise her, 
Excepting her prejudiced mate. 

Ah, heaven! the mother is wiser 

As love is better than hate. 
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So the mother knits and fondles 
In fancy the flaxen hair, 

While Philip a sabre handles, 

And starts in his sleep in his chair. 


Ilow far to their cottage is it ?— 
A good hour’s climb, I should say: 
Of course, we must pay them a visit, 
And they’re sure to ask us to stay. 


So now, sweetheart, if you’re rested, 
We'll farther up the wood: 

Many a night have I nested 
ere in the solitude. 


It’s grand in the wood in the sunlight 
As the sunlight’s falling now, 

But I like it too when the wan light. 
Of the moon is on each bough. 


Look back! she is floating yonder— | 
1 saw her between the trees 

When their fringes were drawn asunder 
By the fingers of the breeze. 


Ilow naked and forsaken 

She shrinks through the blue day-sky ! 
At night, never fear, she'll awaken 

And lift her horn on high. 


Look up through the boles before us, 
And the Jong clear slanting lines 
Where the light that shimmers o’er us 

Is sifted through the pines! 


It’s a good hour yet till gloaming, 
And then we've Selené’s light ; 

And it’s pleasant this woodland roaming 
In search of a home for the night. 


Give me your hand, my darling! 
. We're safe in the solitude; 

In the world beneath us there’s snarling— 
There’s peace in the mountain wood. 
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WINTER SPORTS AND PLEASURES. 


TueEreE is a luxury, no doubt, in 
life in the tropics; and when we are 
shivering in our English dam 
and fogs, the islands of the Sout 
with their balm-scented breezes will 
flit before us in visions of the earth- 
ly Paradise. We are alive to the 
charms of cloudless skies; of the 
checkered shadows under flowery 
groves in landscapes lit up floods 
of sunshine; of myriads of brilliant 
stars reflected in sleeping seas land- 
locked within reefs of coral. We 
can sympathise with the feelings of 
the tempest-tossed adventurers who, 
after beating in the teeth of Atlan- 
tic gales into the Unknown, ex- 
changed the decks of their straining 
caravels for a time of blissful re- 
pose in the islands of “the Indies ;” 
as we can imagine those seductive 
memories of the Cytherean Ota- 
heite that incited the mariners of 
the Bounty to their memorable deed 
of violence. But the tropical Edens 
have their shady sides for men who 
have been bred in more bracing lati- 
tudes. It is all very well for the 
sensuous aborigines to live in each 
glowing hour and take little heed of 
the morrow; to gather their fruits 
from the boughs within reach of their 
hands; to dispense with clothing 
in disregard of decency; to swing 
their hammocks of fibre anywhere 
out of the sun, and dream away the 
days and the feverish nights. The 
life must pall sooner or later on 
men with whom energy is inborn; 
the heat is enervating, and saps the 
strength, which is the source of 
health, good spirits, and self-satis- 
faction; and the lotus-eating immi- 
grants, after a time, might be driven 
to seek refuge from weariness in 
suicide. 

Englishmen have a happy knack 
of adaptability, and can acquit them- 
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selves with credit under most con- 
ditions. They made the fortune 
of our fervid West Indian colonies 
with their own before the abolition 
of the slave trade and of the sugar 
duties. They have conquered an 
empire in Asia and kept it, in spite 
of the relaxing atmosphere of the 
plains of Hindostan, where they 
must swelter through their duties 
in baking cantonments or stifling 
courts of justice, and struggle for 
a troubled sleep under punkahs. 
They have settled Queenslands, and 
Georgias, and Guianas, with many 
a province more or less swampy and 
sultry ; they live, as they make up 
their minds occasionally to droop 
and die among mud-banks, man- 
groves, and malaria, at the mouths 
of rivers on the Gold and Grain 
coasts. They take cheerfully by 
battalions and batteries to scorch- 
ing rocks, at such stations as Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and Aden, which 
might be marked on an ascending 
atmospheric scale as hot, hotter, 
hottest. Nevertheless, and natu- 
rally, they will always show to 
more advantage in the least genial 
of latitudes. We have nothing 
more thrilling in the national an- 
nals—though foreigners, by the way, 
have been running us hard of late 
years, as the Dutch and the Scan- 
dinavians did in former centuries-— 
than our stories of arctic adventure. 
We see the hardy navigator—an am- 
phibious cross between the bull-dog 
and the sand-fish, with the tenacity 
of the one and the dash of the other 
—standing out into the polar fogs 
and ice-floes in the bark that was 
but a cockle-shell in point of ton- 
nage. The timbers might be sea- 
soned oak, and the rude fastenings 
of well-hammered iron, yet a casual 
nip of the ice must crack its sides 
35 
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like a walnut-shell. We see the 
rough skipper and his crew clinging 
to the tiller and the frozen shrouds, 
in seas that sweep the deck from 
stem to stern, and weather that 
would tear any canvas into ribbons. 
In the safe little sea-boat, that is 
slow at the best under sail, they 
have to bide their time and possess 
their souls in patience as they lie 
becalmed under the lee of thie ice- 
cliffs, or dodge the set of the ice- 
packs. There was scarcely room to 
“swing a cat” in the tiny cabin 
that just served as a refuge. Over- 
tasked and short-handed as they 
were, they had often to turn in 
“all standing,” ready to answer the 
boatswain’s call at a moment’s no- 
tice; and they expected the inevit- 
able arrival of the scurvy on salt 
junk, weevily ship-biscuit, and new 
rum. Preserved meats and lime- 
juice were as yet undreamt of; and 
their medicine and luxury was the 
quid of tobacco, at once the best of 
sedatives and stimulants. It is a 
long stride from those forlorn-hopes 
of adventure to the well-found and 
strongly-manned expeditions we 
have lately been sending out to 
the Pole. But even with all the 
appliances that science and ex- 
perience can suggest or liberality 
supply, the lives of arctic explor- 
ers must be trying at the best; 
and the soundest constitutions are 
strained if not shattered. Yet the 
only difficulty in finding the crews 
is the picking and choosing in the 
crush of volunteers; and cheerful- 
ness under perfect discipline does 
its best to command success, though 
the sole distractions out of doors 
through the long dark winter, are 
constitutionals along the snow- 
paths kept clear to the “observa- 
tory,” or sledging- parties carricd 


out with heroic resolution. 

For when you change passive en- 
durance into a grapple with diffi- 
culties, the spirit will rise irrepres- 
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sibly to meet them. We have tra- 
vellers wrapped in the casings of 
furs and woollens they dare not cast, 
facing the frozen blasts on the 
steppes of Tartary, or scrambling 
up the highest passes in our hemi- 
sphere—those gutter- pipes which 
drain the “ Roof of the World.” 
We can recall a dozen stories 
of recent winter-travelling adven- 
tures, where we may be sure that 
the pleasures predominated over 
the pains, though the adventurers, 
who were gently born and bred, 
must have suffered as intensely as 
they endured doggedly. Such as 
Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle hew- 
ing their way, with “Mr. and Mrs, 
Assineboine,” through the precipi- 
tous forests on the banks of the 
Fraser River ; Major Butler likewise 
setting his face to the westward 
across “The Great Lone Land ;” 
Mr. Andrew Wilson carried as an 
invalid on a litter, along slate-cor- 
nices on precipices under the hang- 
ing snow-masses in the Limalayar 
“ Abode of Snow;” or Major Lur- 


.naby, in his ride to Khiva in the 


cold that was almost too much for 
his Cossack guides. 

What go far towards nerving 
the men of the North to the enjoy- 
ment of their winters, or of arctic 
weather, are the pleasures of hope 
and of contrast. Even the employés 
of the Iludson Bay Company have 
the prospect of basking through 
their long summer day; and the 
hardiest of us would scarcely care 
to cast in our Jot for life with the 
Esquimaux. Shaw and Forsyth, 
and the travellers who have crossed 
the Hindu Kush, looked forward to 
a welcome in the Vale of Kashmir, 
or in the rich vegetation that en- 
circles Kashgar, sacred to the 
admirers of the Arabian Nights; 
while Burnaby, when he had left 
the steppes behind him, drew 
bridle among the gardens and 
pomegranate groves of the Khivan 
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canals. Tourists in Europe have 
experienced delights of the kind 
when, after the damp and gloom of 
a raw Roman winter, they have 
taken their first spring rides in the 
Campagna, when it was bursting 
almost before their eves into one 
vivid blush of violets; or when, 
after a long day and night passed 
in the old-fashioned diligence in 
the frozen wind on the heights of 
the Morena, they have rubbed 
their eyes, with the break of dawn, 
among the fountains and orange- 
trees of sunny Cordova. A balmy 
breath of spring in winter is sooth- 
ingly refreshing as an oasis in the 
desert. But comparatively very 
little heat goes a long way with 
most Englishmen; and in a really 
tropical climate they generally feel 
at their worst. Even an unusually 
warm summer in England makes 
the life of too many of our fellow- 
creatures a melancholy spectacle, 
till they begin to pick up again 
with the shortening days. ~ 

Very different it is in the begin- 
nings of “our old fashioned Eng- 
lish winter” with men who have 
wealth, health, and strength in 
moderation! We believe it is the 
lightness of feeling, following on 
the first steady fall of the tempera- 
ture below the freezing-point, that 
explains those effusive rhapsodiecs 
on “scasonable” jollity which char- 
acterise our popular Christmas lite- 
rature. We are really in excellent 
spirits, and perhaps the bracing air 
has gone to our heads. We see 
everything not precisely in couleur 
de rose, but in the dazzling radiancy 
of sparkling frost, and are in the 
humour to listen to absurdities and 
sentimentalities as sound enough 
sense to be fitting to the time of 
year. But it is the modern school 
of Christmas writers who are be- 
come sickly, stilted, and sentimen- 
tal; and for that Dickens is chiefly 
responsible. He began so admir- 
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ably in a flow of natural humour and 
pathos, that he was encouraged to 
parody himself, and so the pictu- 
resqueness of ‘ Pickwick’ and the 
city idyl of the ‘Christmas Carol ” 
came down to the level of the lat- 
est of his Christmas annuals. But 
the early Christmas pictures by mas- 
ters of genius must touch sympa- 
thetic chords in every bosom, and 
make misery itself often feel sadly 
mirthful in memory of the frolics 
of happier times. Without going 
further back in our literature, take 
Scott’s famous introduction to the 
sixth canto of ‘ Marmion ’— 


“ Heap = more wood!—the wind is 


But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still.” 
The ring of the metre sounds like 
the church bells to a devotee, or 
the dinner-gong to a hungry man. 
What a striking picture of the 
kindly joviality that levels ranks 
and sets a truce to cares! The 
baron’s hall, where the flames from 
the great log-fire that went roaring 
and crackling up the vast chimney, 
flashed their light on merry faces 
and burnished flagons. The stately 
baron in the chimney-corner, un- 
bending for once; the “heir with 
roses in his shoes,” flirting with 
village maiden with redder roses 
in her cheeks; the boar’s head, 
bedecked with bays and_rose- 
maries, grinning on the  festal 
board among sirloins and huge 
Lickers of plum-porridge, and was- 
sail-bowls bobbing with the roasted 
crabs; the tales of the hunting- 
field by flood and fell; the stories 
of venerable, time-honoured — su- 
perstitions that made the hearers 
shudder even in that merry crowd ; 
the mumming, the singing, the 
laughing, and the dancing, while 
the winds that howled and whistled 
through the trees and the loopholes 
in the battlements, drove the smoke- 
wreaths back again down the chim- 
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ney, and scattered the sparks from 
the blazing roots. Little recked 
kinsmen, tenants, and cottagers, 
of trifling inconveniences like 
these, in those Christmas gambols 
that 


**Could cheer 
‘The poor man’s heart through half the 
year.” 


Some centuries later, and in ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,’ we see how our old 
English fashion of keeping Christ- 
mas impressed a sympathetic Amer- 
ican. The New Englanders, as Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe shows in her ‘ Pog- 
anuc People,’ have a pretty notion 
of perpetuating those traditions 
that were carried over the Atlantic 
in the Mayflower, although the 
early Pilgrim Fathers were Puri- 
tans. But in a new country, with 
the go-ahead energy that has grubbed 
the forests and split the trees into 
shingles ; with its practically-mind- 
ed men and its hard utilitarianism, 
its brand-new buildings and its 
bald-faced meeting-houses, the as- 
sociations must be lacking that give 
the season its solemnity. There are 
no old squires and old Master 
Simons; no old blue-coated serving- 
men bred under the roof-tree of the 
hall; no old polished mahogany 
dining-tables, or old family por- 
traits whose burnished frames are 
brightened up for the occasion with 
misletoe and holly-berries; no cel- 
lars of rare old wines and ales that 
flow at the festal Christmas-tide like 
water; above all, no quaint old 
Norman church, where the pews of 
oak and the medieval monuments 
have been as yet undesecrated by 
the esthetic restorer. Then Dick- 
ens popularised the Bracebridge 
Halls—we will not say that he 
vulgarised them—in his delightful 
sketches of the Manor Farm. For 


though we fancy “the fine old 
host” dropped his A’s, though he 
welcomed that very rough diamond, 
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the inimitable Bob Sawyer, as a 
familiar friend, and extended his 
hospitalities to a seedy strolling 
actor like Jingle, — nevertheless 
the Manor Farm must live in the 
memories of Englishmen and their 
descendants in secula seculorum. 
We cordially echo the hearty senti- 
ment of Mr. Weller: “ Your mas- 
ter’s a wery pretty notion of keepin’ 
everything up, my dear. I never 
see such a sensible man as he is, 
or such a reg’lar gen’l’m’n;” as we 
assent to the grateful utterance of 
Mr. Pickwick, when sitting down 
“by the huge fire of logs, to a sub- 
stantial supper and a mighty bowl 
of wassail ”—“ this is indeed com- 
fort.” 

But the whole of the winter 
sketches, of which that supper on 
Christmas Eve is but one in a series, 
are as delightful as they are charac- 
teristic of manners that are depart- 
ing. The drive along the frost- 
bound roads on the outside of the 
Muggleton mail, after the cod-fish 
and the barrels of oysters had been 
forced into the gaping fore - boot ; 
the change of horses at the inn in 
the market-town—it was only a slow 
coach, we must remember— when 
Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman came 
so near being left behind, when 
they had run up the yard to re- 
fresh themselves at the tap; the 
walk along the frozen lanes to the 
farm ; the meeting with the house- 
party, the reception, the supper, 
the rubbers, and the hot elder-wine 
to follow; the wedding next day, 
and the breakfast that sent the 
poor relations to bed. Of course 
there is adash of Christmas romance 
in the pretty fancy that elderly 
gentlemen fresh from town could 
hold out through the rustic hos- 
pitality of the farm, and rise each 
successive morning all the brisker 
and the brighter for it. We should 
surmise that Mr. Pickwick must 
have been troubled by nightmares 
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after those late and heavy suppers; 
while Mr. Tupman was the very sub- 
ject for flying twinges of the gout. 
Bat there can be no question that, 
for keeping dyspepsia at bay, there 
is nothing like country life and 
jovial company at a time when you 
feel bound to feast and make merry ; 
and there are charmingly natural 
touches in that scene on the ice 
which preceded Mr. Pickwick’s im- 
merson in the pond. It isa rough 
English translation of the hearty 
communion of a Scottish curling 
match. Old men become boys again 
in the biting air, and take to frol- 
icking like cart-horses turned out 
inameadow. “Ceremony doffs her 
pride” at the Manor Farm as in 
the baronial hall; and there are 
old Wardle and the fat boy, Mr. 
Pickwick and his faithful Sam, 
Messrs. Snodgrass, Sawyer, Winkle, 
&c., all “ keepin’ the pot a-bilin’,” 
and following each other along the 
slide as if their very lives depend- 
ed on it. 

Such bright winter pictures have, 
of course, their sombre side. You 
tumble out of bed to see the coun- 
try covered with a dazzling mantle. 
Every twig and slender spray is 
enveloped in icy tracery. There 
are festoons of icicles depending 
from the window-sashes, and the 
panes are interlaced with a delicate 
fretwork that may shame those 
masterpieces of Moorish art that are 
still the marvels of the connoisseur. 
Sparkling in the cold sunshine, it 
all looks cheerful enough as you 
contemplate it from a comfortably 
warmed room, unless, indeed, your 
soul be set upon: hunting, and your 
horses are fretting in their stalls. 
But even in the country your 
pleasures may be dashed by re- 
minders of the existence of suffer- 
ing. There goes a thinly-clad 
urchin under the windows, shrug- 
ging his shoulders together, and 
blowing upon his frost-nipped fin- 
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gers. The birds are gathered into 
ragged balls on the boughs; the 
blackbirds and starlings are hop- 
ping gingerly about on the lawn, 
like so many jackdaws of Rheims, 
blighted under the ban of the 
church; the very tomtits seem 
limp and depressed; while the - 
robins, pressed by the cravings of 
appetite, come almost tapping at 
the windows as they ask for their 
crumbs. After all, it may be hoped 
that the sufferings of those country 
creatures are nothing worse than 
may be endured and soon forgotten. 
These birds will be fed from the 
breakfast-room windows, and there 
are still hips and haws in the 
hedgerows for their fellows. The 
boy has had a morning meal before 
turning out of his cottage, and 
there are worse maladies in the 
world than chilblains, while exer- 
cise will set youthful blood in cir- 
culation. But your thoughts travel 
away to the poor in the great towns, 
who must rise to fireless hearths 
and shiver on short commons. After 
all, such’ sufferings, like the poor 
themselves, will be always with us, 
and in winter time the souls of the 
well-conditioned must be excep- 
tionally open to melting charity. 
If you cannot help being bright and 
cheery yourself, you feel the more 
bound to consider your less fortu- 
nate fellow-mortals. Christopher 
North put it very neatly and truly 
in one of the ‘Noctes’ for this 
month of December. He had been 
eulogising winter, more suo, over a 
blazing fire before the well-spread 
board in the blue parlour at Am- 
brose’s; and the Shepherd had 
been chiming in with the praises of 
cold and curling,—beef and greens. 
Tickler, sitting in moody reserve, 
strikes a dissonant note. “This 
outrageous merriment grates my 
spirits. "Twill be a severe winter, 
and I think of the poor.” North 
answers—“ Are not wages good and 
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work plenty, and is not charity a 
British virtue?” And we trust 
that, in this season of 1880, we may 
write a cheerful article on winter 
pleasures without fecling sympa- 
thies or conscience unduly weighted. 
We hope that work will be plenty 
and wages good, for trade is stead- 
ily, if slowly, reviving, and the use- 
ful virtues of providence and tem- 
perance have been growing with 
the working classes since 1825. 
Charity is still a British virtue; 
while institutions that were then 
unthonght of have been founded, 
and the organisation of dispassion- 
ate relief has been indefinitely ex- 
tended. We remember, for our 
comfort too, as a fact incontestably 
established by statistics, that cold 
is far less destructive than damp to 
life and consequently to health; 
and in the fitful climates of an 
English winter, we can have bnt 
the choice between the one and the 
other. So let the readers of ‘ Maga’ 
be free-handed with their cheque- 
books and their purses, and they 
may give themselves over with easy 
minds to the joys and the buoy- 
ancy inspired by the season. 

Even in the metropolis, setting 
the chances of accidents aside, a 
hard winter may not be altogether 
unexciting. There is always some- 
thing impressive in gatherings in a 
great city under circumstances that 
are at once picturesque and unfa- 
miliar. Last winter we came very 
near to witnessing a repetition of 
those grand historical fétes of the 
Iee-king, when fairs were held on 
the frozen Thames, and oxen roasted 
whole were washed down from flow- 
ing hogsheads. Had it not been 
for the works of the Thames Em- 
bankment, the brackish tide might 
have been bound in iron fetters. 


We missed that stirring spectacle 
by a hair’s-breadth; but before now 
we have seen skating on the Ser- 
pentine by torch-light, when a Lon- 
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don feast of lanterns seemed in 
course of celebration between Al- 
bert Gate and Kensington Gardens, 
The wolves and hyenas were dis- 
porting themselves with the lambs 
—or, in other words, the hordes of 
roughs from the east were mingling 
amicably with shop-lads and decent 
artisans and gay young gentlemen 
from the clubs of the west. The 
police mustered strong in case of 
need, but what were the scattered 
members of the blue-coated force 
among so many? Thiere were noise 
and horse-play, and boisterous mer- 
riment; and we do not say that 
pockets were not lightened here 
and there, or some differences set- 
tled by interchange of fisticuffs, 
But on the whole it was a gay and 
a good-humoured mob; and even 
the ladies who ventured out upon 
the side walks could admire the 
humours of the night without much 
risk of insult. A whole school of 
Rembrandts and Schalkens would 
have found endless subjects for their 
brushes. The bands of skaters 
skimming along in open order, and 
the hockey-players, swaying blaz- 
ing torches overhead, leaving the 
splashes of flaming resin in waving 
beauty-lines behind them, till the air 
andice seemed to be studded with 
flights of Brobdingnagian fire-flies ; 
the illuminated circles and the 
fiery crescents, where a space had 
been cleared for the graceful evolu- 
tions of amateurs surrounded by 
admiring spectators ; the girdling 
rings of carriage-lamps along the 
drives; the rows of chairs and 
tables, with their constellations of 
candles, where skates were being 
strapped on or stripped off; the 
glowing stoves of the hot-chestnnt 
sellers and baked-potato men; the 
horn Janterns on the roving wheel- 
barrows, with oranges and apples 
and lighter refreshments; the 
cracking of vesuvians and kindling 
of pipes; the reddening cigar-tips 
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circulating in their myriads; the 
reflection of the flickering volumes 
of light cast faintly and fitfully in 
the floating fogs,—all made up a 
strange carnival of fire, to the crash 
of many kinds of Cockney music, 
from brass bands and barrel organs 
to accordions and concertinas. 

It is but a night ticket taken at 
King’s Cross or Euston Square, and 
we shift the scene to the north of 
the Border. You roll out of the 
berth in the “ Pullman,” or shake 
yourself clear of your wrappings to 
contemplate the December morning 
breaking on the sea or the land- 
ward wastes. Sea blends with sky 
and vapour with dull grey fallow, till 
you can hardly tell where one be- 
gins or the other ends. But there 
are bright streaks in the reddening 
horizon to the west, which slowly 
break into golden bars, and then the 
disc of the ruddy orb of light rises 
in all the promise of his frigid 
glories. It is in the assurance of 
a life-giving winter day that you 
hear the hoar-frost crackle under 
your chilly feet on the railway plat- 
form. The double dogeart is in 
waiting with the ronghed horses: 
strip their warm clothing, and give 
them their heads. They spring 
forward, rattling the pole - chains, 
breathing smoke if not flame from 
their nostrils like the swifter cours- 
ers of the sun overhead; and far 
and near may be heard the echo of 
their hoofs as they rattle, regardless 
of their back sinews, along the iron 
roads. For the black frost has laid 
a veto on ficld-labour, and most of 
mankind who work out of doors 
must take a holiday perforce. The 
ploughshare is frozen fast in the 
crisp furrow; the ditcher might 
splinter the point of his pickaxe 
before doing another yard of his 
drain; the farm pond must be 
broken to let the animals drink; 
and as the partridges have gathered 
to the shelter of the rick-yards, so 
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the snipes and every species of 
wild-fow! have taken to the shrunk- 
en rills of slow trickling water. 

It is an involuntary holiday; 
but is the parish to stand idle on 
that account, or draw chairs and 
stools into the ingle-nook to gossip 
and doze and keep the fireplace 
warm? Nota bit of it! It is not 
every day that the canny Scotchman 
has the chance of giving himself 
over to enjoyment with a clear con- 
science. Dreepdaily has challenged 
Bodencleuch to a curling - match; 
and already the players, with an 
admiring tail, are striding forward 
over hill and moor, from all the 
airts, to the trysting-place. The 
laird, hospitable as he is, somewhat 
hurries you, nevertheless, over a 
hearty Scotch breakfast; for he is 
to act skip or headman himself for 
his players of Bodencleuch, while 
the stalwart schoolmaster from over 
the march, discharges a_ similar 
office for the men of Dreepdaily. 
A sharp walk through the policies 
and past the kirk takes you to the 
curling-pond. It is a merry scene, 
set in a frame of silver, that you 
look down upon from the angle of 
the path that leads over the brae 
from the kirk-style. The pond lies 
in a hollow, at the foot of a broomy 
knowe, that in the fresh fragrance 
of the spring is covered with yellow 
blossoms. Now all nature is as 
deathlike as well may be. Every- 
thing below and around is clothed 
with a chilly winding-sheet, stretch- 
ing under the steel-blue glitter of 
an almost cloudless sky. But long 
before, you had heard the clamour 
of voices sounding deep and shrill 
in the rarefied atmosphere, and now 
you look down on such a gathering 
of rural worthies as Burns might 
have sung or Wilkie painted. A 
burst of welcome greets the Jaird 
and his friends, followed by a re- 
spectful though a momentary hush. 
Place for the kirk, and there is the 
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parish minister, and likewise his 
reverend brother of the Free per- 
suasion; and there is the stout 
schoolmaster of Dreepdaily, famed 
as a curler far and near, who dwarfs 
his “shilpit” but energetic compeer 
of Bodencleuch. The minister’s man, 
who is likewise precentor, will soon 
have an opportunity of showing 
that his sonorous bass is good for 
other things than pitching psalm- 
tunes ; for it is not for nothing that 
“the curling” is known as the 
“roaring game.” There are farmers 
who cultivate and graze their 500 
acres; and crofters who club with 
a neighbour to hitch up a single 
“pair of horse.” There are keepers 
from the hill, and woodmen from 
the plantations; cottagers who get 
their living among the dikes and 
the ditches; “mason lads” who 
have been frozen out of their work; 
the tailor who has slipped from his 
board, the shoemaker who has cast 
his apron behind him, and the 
smith who has been lured away 
from his forge, though they might 
all have been following their indoor 
avocations. There are poachers and 
village scant-o- graces, somewhat 
shamefaced, and in the meantime 
on their best behaviour, but feeling 
that the occasion brings them tem- 
porary absolution; and herd - boys 
and “ hafflin’ callants,” and id genus 
omne. Seldom elsewhere will you 
see such a meeting of folks of many 
ages, and ranks, and creeds, and 
callings, meeting for once on a 
footing of the most fraternal equal- 
ity, and indulging in the fullest.lib- 
erty of joviality, without forgetting 
good manners and mutual regard. 
But if the assembly struck you 
as being somewhat boisterous in 
the morning, you ought to see and 
hear it in the afternoon. The 
well-pitted sides are bringing the 
match to a close in the lengthen- 
ing shadows of the surrounding 
hills, and excitement has risen to 
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fever-height. The dull roar of the 
curling-stones on the keen ice is 
accompanied by the frenzied shouts 
of the partisans as some shot of 
great moment is being played. Re- 
spectable fathers of families, and 
kirk-elders to boot, are dancing as 
if they were on hot girdles, and 
possessed by demons. The stone 
delivered, or, rather, barely dropped, 
from the strong arm of Sandy the 
smith, is gliding forward on its fate- 


ful mission. “Soop her up! soop. 
her up!” “Na, na; let abee! 
let abee!” The brooms are being 


flourished over the shapely brown 
boulder from the Burnock Water, 
by fingers that burn to lend it legs 
and direction. The voice of the 
skip dominates all: “ Leave alane! 
leave alane, will ye? She’s a’ 
there, right enough!” And sud- 
denly, as the stone has skirted the 
very edge of one of the enemy’s 
surest guards, a tremulous move- 
ment is to be detected in the 
handle. The crafty player, with 
a dexterous turn of the wrist, has 
communicated the hitherto imper- 
ceptible “side.” The stone, in a 
graceful parabola, curls gently in- 
wards, takes an “inwick” off the 
inner edge of another, and circles 
in to lie “a pot-lid” on the very 
tee. What yells of applause and 
triumph rend the air! “Shift that 
if ye can, my lads!” shouts Boden- 
cleuch in friendly mockery; while 
Dreepdaily chafes and rages in wild 
but impotent disgust. That great 
shot of the smith’s has decided the 
“end” and the game ; for in vain 
does the schoolmaster — with the 
laird following to neutralise his play, 
—try to break a way to that win- 
ning stone through the advanced- 
guards of Bodencleuch. 

The smith has his meed of praise: 
in the meantime; and he will have 
added a cubit or more to his moral 
stature when his health is drunk with 
all the honours, at the curling supper- 
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in the evening. A grand festivity 
that supper is, which might glad- 
den the soul of any epicure who 
came to it with a curler’s appetite 
and digestion. ‘“ Beef and greens ; 
oh, Mr. North, beef and greens!” 
ejaculated the Ettrick Shepherd, in 
a rapture of joyous retrospect. And 
what spreads these are to sturdy 
and hungry men, who perhaps sel- 
dom taste butchers’ meat from one 
week’s end to the other! When it 
is cut and come again as the huge 
carving-knife heaps the steaming 
platters with Gargantuan - slices 
embosomed, like the curling-ponds 
in summer, in circling hills of 
green; when the kettles are sing- 
ing on the hob; when the square 
case-bottles of mountain-dew are 
revolving swiftly round the table, 
and the smoking tumblers are being 
drained to song and speech, and 
jest and story. What matter that 
the jokes are old? Like the straw- 
coloured spirits, they are all the 
better for that. Temperance may 
be an admirable virtue in the ab- 
stract, but away with such hetero- 
doxy as total abstinence. No man 
would set his face against it more 
stontly than the minister, whose 
presence is sanctifying the mirth 
as he has blessed the bountiful 
meal. How can a group of men, 
who, though they have frames of 
iron, are pleasantly wearied with 
healthful exercise, be “a hair the 
waur” for drinking in moderation ? 
Say their own spirits are a trifle 
elevated when they go home, the 
very goodwives will scarcely gloom 
at them once in a way; and the 
fostering of good-fellowship and 
neighbourly feelings must be a clear 
and positive gain in any case. It 


is not the jovial curlers who will 
say no to that, as they sing “ Auld 
acquaintance,” with arms crossed 
and hands linked, when breaking 
up before any of them have overtly 
exceeded. 
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From curling to cock-shooting, 
in the alliterative point of view, is 
a natural transition. While the 
curling-ponds in the east and 
south have been bearing for many 
days, the fresh water in the milder 
climate of the west coast is still 
rippling to each gentle breeze. But 
while the curling sports are still 
in full swing, a letter reaches vou 
from Argyllshire by agreement. 
The frost has come at last, and in 
earnest, and the cocks will be fol- 
lowing it in flights. Already their 
harbingers are scattering about in 
many a hanging copse and many 
a corrie on the heather braes. And 
one fine morning a select party 
of friends is, gaitered and shoot- 
ing-booted, sitting down to an early 
repast in a lonely shooting-lodge on 
the shores of Loch Fyne. A lonely 
lodge, we say; and indeed the sole 
drawback to the spot is the dif- 
ficulty of finding beaters in that 
romantic wilderness. However, the 
old keeper has done his best, and 
has mustered, by hook or crook, 
half-a-dozen of ill-matched mortals, 
from a leggy, shock-headed Celt, 
who was turned out in the scantiest 
of tattered kilts, to a short-set boy 
who, in an ordinary way, acts aide- 
de-camp to any poacher, or shep- 
herd, or gillie. A grander beat than 
ours, in point of picturesqueness, 
it would be difficult to find; and 
it is as dear to the cocks as to 
lovers of nature. The ground falls 
in a succession of long tumbling 
slopes from the ridge of heather- 
covered hills to the shores of the 
loch. From each eminence the eye 
naturally travels down the estuary 
as it winds away among the moun- 
tains, round promontory, creek, and 
bay. Most beantiful of all, per- 
haps, is the immediate foreground. 
What tempts the woodcock are the 
multiplicity of springs, and the va- 
riety of streams that come down 
an endless succession of parallel 
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ravines, with rocky banks that are 
overgrown with wood in many 
spots. Ilere the water is leaping 
down staircases of stone, under 
mossy cornices fringed with icicles. 
Elsewhere you can barely hear it 
murmur as it is lost to sight under 
the drooping firs and the birchen 
boughs. And everywhere in those 
tiny valleys are gushing land- 
springs, which convert the turf 
around them into a tiny morass, 
where the mud will be softened for 
the “long-bills” in the mid-day 
sunshine. Between these Scottish 
nullals are patches of Highland 
gy dwarf oak, and the 
irch, and the spruce and silver 
fir, interspersed with old and 
gnarled hollies, and interwoven 
with matted brambles; while the 
open glades in the heather are 
dotted over with outstanding trees 
like the Alpine wettertannen, and 
with beds of withered bracken in 
all the winter hues of their reds 
and yellows. 

Even had our force been drilled 
and trained to work together, it 
would be no easy matter to handle 
it cleverly. Th very retrievers at 
heel sometimes “come a cropper” 
in scrambling down the sides of 
ravines; and should a cock be 
flushed while you are setting your 
face to the “stey brae,” the bird is 
sure to go away unscathed. More- 
over, though there is no snow to 
speak of, each stone and root is 
varnished over with its coating of 
treacherous ice, that gives hold 
neither to foot nor hand. But 
there seems to be a providence 
that saves sportsmen from sprained 
ankles, and each fall is only a sub- 
ject for merriment, though the occa- 
sional plunge over mid-thigh in a 
“ moss-pit” is a most serious matter. 
But soon the shvoting begins, and 
the fun becomes fast and furious, 
Instinct tells you where to seek for 
the cocks,—in these sloughs of de- 
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spond where the surface is greenest ; 
but the dropping them needs judg- 
ment as well as quickness. The 
bird shoots gently upwards, with 
that swift and stealthy flight of his, 
sweeping round the nearest con- 
venient stem, or jerking and dip- 
ping through the tree-tops. Shall 
you shoot sharp, or give him time? 
that is the question, often answered 
amiss on the spur of the moment. 
There is delay, besides, in recover- 
ing the fallen; for there is but little 
scent to help the dogs, and it is 
hard to judge distances in the rank 
bracken or heather, where a cock lies 
like a needle in a bundle of hay. 
Then comes another cause of com- 
plications and cross-purposes. For 
roe are plentiful, thougl: hares are 
scarce; and a roe may be crouch- 
ing in his lair under any one of 
those fir-boughs; while cach isola- 
ted bit of oak-coppice is well worth 
beating out. So one barrel is some- 
times loaded with B. B., while the 
other is charged with the shot 
which must serve in case of need 
for cither cock or pheasant. Mis- 
takes will happen notwithstanding 
presence of mind; and a woodcock 
may be triumphantly threading the 
scattering charge of buckshot, while 
the stern of a deer, at a range of 
forty yards or more, is being tickled 
by the light pellets of No. 5. 
Nevertheless the bag mounts; 
the roe have been bled and hung 
to trees to be retrieved again; an 
in spite of immersions, scratches, 
and falls, beaters and guns are in 
the highest spirits. Brief space 
is given for lunch, since days are 
short and distances are counsider- 
able. And we have yet to beat 
out the famous oak-coppice that 
hangs upon the side of an almost 
precipitous valley. How the beat- 
ers are to work their way along, 
where even monkeys with prehen- 
sile tails might be puzzled, is for 
their consideration. They scramble 
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in somehow at the one end in faith, 
and we trust that they will struggle 
out at the other. Close beating 
is a sheer impossibility: but it is 
hoped that the game, being unso- 
phisticated and ‘seldom disturbed, 
may rise or go forward in place 
of running back. Three of the 
guns are to manage above as best 
they can, while the fourth fol- 
lows the bed of the stream at the 
bottom. It is almost worth com- 
ing all the way to Loch Fyne to 
have a single shot at an old black- 
cock in these circumstances. Up 
he rises from among the rocks on 
powerful wing, his jetty plumage 
glistening in the sunbeams, skim- 
ming the feathering firs with the 
sweeping pinions that propel him 
like a rocket shot from a mortar. 
Clean missed in a flurry by the 
first gun—cleverly killed by the 
second; and borne ahead for fifty 
yards or so by his acquired velo- 
city, you hear him crashing through 
the branches in the depths, and can 
mark his course by the showers of 
ice-dust. 

In the dark inclement days of 
the winter, the moors and forests 
are left very much to their native 
denizens. Even the keepers and 
gillies, when not under surveillance, 
are inclined to fight shy of the 
upper hills; and the shepherds, who 
have to face much fearful weather, 
strive to keep their flocks in the more 
sheltered valleys. For there is some- 
thing appalling ina Llighland snow- 
storm, when the day is darkened 
with feathering snow-flakes and the 
air laden with icy drift; when the 
winds howl down the passes and 
shrick in the wildest fury as they are 
caught in the glens and the corrics; 
and when snow-slips and small 
avalanches are happening every- 
where, engulfing each living thing 
that comes across the path of their 
descents. Then fox and wild cat 


take refuge in their earths in the 
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recesses of the cairns, howling and 
moaning with cold and hunger; and 
the winged game cower together i in 
the lee of the braes, or scrape for a 
precarious subsistence on the more 
exposed banks that have been laid 
bare by the storm. When the 
snowfall is suspended and the “lift 
has cleared,” the shepherd must 
go abroad in fear and trembling. 
Too many of the fleecy flock so dear 
to his memory are lost to sight, 
buried deep under the heaps of 
gathering snow-wreaths; and in 
many a quiet nook and corner of 
the winding stream the backwater 
will be choked with submerged 
corpscs. 

Death is never far from the man 
who is out in a Highland snow- 
storm, and it is a risk that the 
sportsman will not lightly en- 
counter. But en revanche there are 
often, in the dead season of the year, 
long spells of settled and most ex- 
hilarating weather, when the grouse 
sit wonderfully in the “ black 
frosts,” and an active walker may 
fill a bag satisfactorily. Then, 
seen in the bright sunlight, the 
clear summits of the highest hills 
may exercise an irresistible fascina- 
tion on him, and he decides for a 
bold dash at the ptarmigan. If he 
go by the barometer and sage ad- 
vice, he may make the expedition 
tolerably safely. The work will 
be hard, of course, but scarcely so 
severe as one might fancy. For by 
judicious strategy the ascent may 
be made by the slopes where the 
snow-sprinkling is comparatively 
thin, and along ravines whose gra- 
velly and slaty sides offer a com- 
paratively easy footing. And hav- 
ing once surmounted the lower zone 
of perpetual snow, the sportsman 
will find himself “ travelling,” as 
the Scotch say, on natural cause- 
ways that have been swept by the 
winds, and which are roughly paved 
with what looks like the débris of 
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a stone quarry. Nor should it be 
so much the sport you look to on 
those occasions, as the splendour of 
the sky effects, the grandeur of the 
scenery, and the romantic excite- 
ment of the whole undertaking, 
Down in the valleys are morning 
mists and darkness. The bottom 
of that deep chasm you have left to 
the right, and where you heard the 
harsh croak of the raven, is filled 
with billowy volumes of vapour; 
but already, though the sun will 
be invisible to you for half an hour 
to come, the tops of the “ Rocky 
Mountains” for which you are 
bound, are glowing in all the hues 
of the rainbow. When the sun 
does burst into sight, the dazzling 
radiance of the landscape becomes 
almost painful, and it is a relief to 
rest the aching eyes on the shadows 
thrown here and there by some 
boldly projecting cliff. There are 
animated objects enough of interest 
as you press forward, though there 
is no time to loiter. The grouse 
cocks rise wild with their cheery 
crow. Now and again, as you 
climb by the banks of the stream, 
ro cross the tracks of the night- 
unting otter or the wild cat, or 
almost surprise those little parties 
of ducks that have been feeding 
at their ease in a sequestered pool. 
As the snow gets thinner, and you 
leave the region of heather for the 
stones, the tracks of the mountain- 
hares are more frequent, and soon 
they are starting before you each 
twenty yards, sitting up, kangaroo- 
like, in their quaint curiosity, and 
inspecting you with complacent 
interest over their shoulders. Con- 
sidering the impossibility of car- 
rying them away, knocking them 
over would be wanton bloodshed. 
You would gladly have bestowed a 
barrel on that magnificent hill-fox, 
with the sinewy body and the 
feathering brush, who, though he 
supplies his larder as a rule with 
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the hares, must have taken toll 
many atime from the firstlings of 
the flock, judging by his size and 
grand condition. But before you 
have time to snatch your gun from 
the gillie who has relieved you of 
it, he has vanished round the corner 
of the nearest ridge, to reappear by- 
and-by on a more distant slope, 
going pleasantly within himself at 
a comfortable canter. 

The actual ptarmigan - shooting 
in itself is, it must be confessed, 
somewhat tame. Although there 
is little difficulty in finding the 
birds at first, since they are pretty 
sure to get up shy and wild, yet 
they will often return nearly to the 
spot from whence they were sprung, 
and wait your second approach eom- 
paratively calmly. And as they 
have a trick of dropping sharply’ 
behind the rocks where they rise, 
you need not scruple to shoot them 
sitting. But there is something 
grandly exciting in the sport all 
the same, as you go scrambling 
among the rocks and fallen boul- 
ders; taking jumps that in cooler 
blood you would eschew; setting 
the serious chances of fractured 
limbs at defiance; and keeping on 
your legs in shooting attitude as 
best you can, while swaying your 
breech-loader in the air by way of a 
balancing-pole. The sense of tak- 
ing one’s diversion aloft in the blue 
empyrean, far above the normal 
regions of a Highland cloudland, is 
in itself exhilarating enough; and 
the air you inhale is light as laugh- 
ing-gas, without being so rarefied 
as to try the lungs. Then the 
white ptarmigan, flushed from their 
perch on the cliffs, go circling be- 
neath your feet round splintered 
pinnacles and buttesses, eddying 
over the abyss in the drift of the 
vapours, like a flight of storm- 
pigeons. Plunging the eye far 
down into the profouna, there is 
nothing but those circling specks 
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for it to rest upon, between the slab 
on which your shooting-boots are 
slipping and the slopes of heather 
some couple of thousand feet below. 
As for the glories of the prospect, 

ou may turn your face as you will. 

o the north and east stretches a 
seemingly limitless extent of track- 
less moor, forest, and sheep-farm, 
where hill and valley, till they con- 
found themselves in the snowy dis- 
tance, are veined by the black 
blotches or lines that mark the lakes 
or the rivers and burns. South- 
ward you follow the course of the 
great strath, while through sharply 
defined vistas in the far-away chains 
you distinguish the plains of the 
fertile Lowland counties. And 
westward, beyond the waters of a 
hill-embosomed éstuary, are the 
grand outlines of those mountain- 
masses of granite that beat back the 
surges of the tempestuous Atlantic. 

It is a natural descent from the 
clouds, or where the clouds ought 
to be, to the Lowland coverts. We 
are in the great preserves, where 
hares in herds and troops of hand- 
fed pheasants invite the attention 
of banded poachers, and provoke 
heartburnings in parishes that 
ought to be peaceful. Should big 
battues rank among winter pleas- 
ures? Hardly, in the sense in 
which we are writing this article; 
and poetically as picturesquely, there 
is a terrible bathos in the droop 
from days among the ptarmigan in 
the upper air, to the massacre of 
pheasants running tame between 
your boots. Besides, anybody but 
an enthusiast in slaughter must be 
ennuyé by standing up to the ankles 
in the half-frozen mud of the rides, 
or blowing upon numbed fingers at 
some draughty corner, though he 
may comfort himself with the as- 
surance that it will soon be a “hot” 
one. Far more to our mind is the 
rough-and-ready fun to be found 
in ferreting in a keen frost. The 
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little party are all on the gui vive, 
—from the guns and the keepers 
with spades and ferret-boxes, to the 
cock-eared terriers who are ad- 
mitted to participate in the sport, 
and the more sober-minded retriev- 


ers who form the reserve. Hardly 
a breath of air is stirring: you ma 

almost hear the flutter to the eart 

of a withered leaf, and so every- 
thing is in your favour. And 
there is something in such com- 
monplace or vulgar amusements as 
rabbiting and rat-hunting that re- 
commends itself to the vagrant in- 
stincts of humanity. For ourselves, 
we have ferreted in all manner of 
circumstances, from wheat-stacks 
and crumbling barns upwards. In 
the mounds under the gnarled 
boughs of the oaks and thorns in a 
venerable park, where the rabbits 
burrowed amicably in the hollow 
stems among the jackdaws; and 
might either make an unexpected 
appearance at some fungus-covered 
cranny over-head, or shoot out of 
some unsuspected bolting hole 
under the withered fronds of the 
bracken. We have shot on’ the 
face of a brae sloping to a preci- 
pice dipping sheer into a lake, 
where each rabbit, as he was rolled 
over, crumpled into a ball, and pitch- 
ing over the brink was picked up 
by a boatman in waiting; in the 
dikes dividing fields in the northern 
Scotch counties, where the piles of 
loose granite that had been cleared 
off the land were honeycombed by 
labyrinths of galleries—where fer- 
rets had to be sent in by the half- 
dozen to cut the lines of commu- 
nication, and whence the inmates 
would scuttle at intervals like the 
fragments of a bursting shell. And 
of course we have ferreted in all 
weathers. But to our fancy, as we 
said, the pleasantest form of the 
sport is in the perfect stillness and 
purity of the clear winter day, in 
the banks and hedgerows of a richly 
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wooded Lowland country. It is 
a very fair match, on the whole, 
between the guns and the rabbits. 
Scene—for example—under the 
skeleton canopy of a spreading oak, 
the leafless twigs forming a lace- 
work against the sky, with a strag- 
gling hedge in front and a bramble- 
grown ditch beyond. The burrow 
dates from days immemorial ; some 
of the holes have been enlarged by 
the colony of badgers that take up 
their quarters there from time to 
time; and the outlets are so many 
and in such unlikely spots, that any 
attempt at a systematic bleckade is 
impracticable. Dramatis persone : 
a couple of guns standing back to 
back under the oak; two others, 
similarly posted in the ficld beyond 
the ditch; three keepers bending 
in varied attitudes over the burrow, 
previous to rushing towards the 
stem of the oak to bestow them- 
selves out of the way; three ferrets 
who have disappeared in the bowels 
of the earth; a couple of veteran 
terricrs, their heads twisted on one 
side, almost to the dislocation of 
their necks, and each nerve in their 
bodies quivering with excitement ; 
with as many retrievers that are 
scarcely less interested, thongh they 
do their best to keep up some dignity 
of deportment. So far as the mere 
ferreting goes, the terriers, Spice and 
Ginger, had better have been left 
at home, since they are more likely 
to tumble into the way than not. 
But they are useful in hunting 
out a ditch or a hedge-bottom ; and 
a iniss here and there is of little 
consequence. Conticuere omnes; in- 
tentique ora tenelant, The tails of 
the ferrets have been deliberately 
dragged out of sight; and all is 
silence in the meantime. 

But as we feel, it is the ominous 
silence that heralds earthquakes 
and convulsions of nature. There 


is a faint scraping and a shuffle 
bencath our feet; the shuffling is 
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succeeded by a rushing to and fro; 
the scraping grows into a portentous 
rumbling, as if a working party of 
gnomes, with picks and whieelbar- 
rows, were mining the foundation 
of the ancestral oak. The grum- 
bling echoes of that subterrancous 
chase are now here and now there. 
If the distracted terriers were to 
follow their bent, they would be 
dancing over the surface of the 
ground like a couple of globules of 
quicksilver. Even the sportsmen, 
although they have time to think, 
or because they have time, are con- 
scious of something of the flutter 
that thrills on the nerves when a 
covey of black-game is whirring up 
all around one. The rabbits have 
realised there is danger above, and 
are loath to be forced by any amount 
of hunting. You can conceive the 
sudden agitation in those peaceful 
tenements below, with the stealthy 
enemies, all teeth, claw, and sinew, 
following up the remorseless chase 
with slow, malignant ferocity. Now 
some stout old buck must be stand- 
ing fiercely at bay, his bristling back 
set to the end of a burrow, and his 
fore-paws hammering viciously at 
his assailant. You can follow the 
shifting fortunes of the single com- 
bat, for there seems to be but a sod 
between you and the lists. Next 
there is a rush of desperation; he 
has taken a flying leap over the 
ferret, and is gone by. Then a 
second fugitive shows his head 
above ground only to jerk it back 
again; while a third bounces out 
of one hole, like a Jack-in-the-box, 
to take a flying leap down another. 
But at last the general sauve qui peut 
begins. There a rabbit makes a rush 
for the ditch, and gains the covered- 
way of matted weeds and thorn, 
closely followed up by the yelping 
terriers, to be hustled ont again a 
little lower down; while a compan- 
ion dares a straight dash across the 
open, to be cleverly stopped in due 
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course. The winding-sheet of snow 
is rent and torn as rabbits tear 
their way out of hidden issues, to 
land themselves in the middle of 
scattering charges; there is a quick 
rolling fire, with sharp clicking of 
the barrel - hinges as the smoking 
breech -loaders close on the car- 
tridges; a shower of icy particles 
from the bushes, falling on the 
curly coats of the retrievers; a 
scattering of floating flick, a cut- 
ting of twigs by the driving shot, 
a crimsoning of the spotless surface. 
Then the shooting dies away and 
ceases, as the bolting draws to an 
end. The terriers are come back 
from their mad bursts of excite- 
ment, with panting tongues and 
heaving sides: the keepers gather 
up the slain which the retrievers 
had already been collecting for 
them; and finally, the ferrets re- 
appear one by one blinking their 
fiery eyes, and licking their encar- 
mined jowls, to be caught up by 
the napes of their necks and de- 
posited snugly in the boxes. The 
exciting melodrama is at an end, 
so far as that burrow is concerned, 
when we move on to another, where 
the scenery has changed with the 
circumstances. In the hurry and 
crush of incidents; in the strained 
expectation, passing through quick 
sensations to the sanguinary dé- 
nouement, keeping all the faculties 
on the alert, and the blood in 
swift circulation, there is no time 
to think of being chilly. And 
then, when you feel you have had 
enough of it; when the lights on 
the landscape begin to fade as the 
sun sinks down in the cloud-bank 
to the westward ; when the ferrets, 
gorging themselves on the game 
they have grappled, begin to hang in 
the holes in spite of powder-flashes, 
till the keepers have to exercise their 
shoulders in digging among the 
stones and roots,—you have only to 
lay down the gun and walk briskly 
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home to the library. If we desire 
to enjoy luxurious converse with a 
favourite author, who will bear doz- 
ing over, since we half know him 
by heart, we find nothing more 
delightful than that time before 
dinner, when, after some hours of 
moderate exertion and exposure, 
we mingle listless reading with 
languid reverie, and intersperse both 
with an occasional nap. 

Very different from the dawdling 
over rabbiting is wild-fowl shoot- 
ing. The one may be enjoyed in 
moderation as a distraction; as an 
agreeable digestive after a comfort- 
able breakfast; as a whet for indo- 
lent literary by-play and for dinner, 
after the fashion of the avant-table 
in Russia or Scandinavia, where 
spirits and piquant trifles are 
served up as appetisers. Wild- 
fowl shooting is a serious business, 
and we do not know whether, any 
more than the luttue, it ought to be 
included among winter pleasures, 
For our own part, we should be in- 
clined to say no; but it is certain 
that it becomes a passion with those 
who devote themselves to it. The 
successful wild-fowler needs some- 
thing of the qualities that set up 
a Hercules going forth upon his 
labours. In the first place, he must 
have enthusiasm bordering upon an 
abiding frenzy. He must have no 
ordinary endurance, with a consti- 
tution of iron; he must have keen 
eyes and steady nerves; he must 
have coolness and presence of mind 
to temper his eagerness; and, before 
all things of course, he should be 
a deadly shot. In the pursuit of 
ordinary game, the “hit and miss” 
man may enjoy himself as much as 
his “crack” companion. But it is 
heart-breaking in wild-fowling, after 
having intrigued, mancenvred, and 
toiled for a single family shot, to 
see the birds fly away without 
a feather of their plumage being 
ruffed. The practical wild-fowler 
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should be as clever with his gun as 
the juggler who goes through his 
feats on the slack-rope. Ashore, he 
must shoot when he has been shiv- 
ering, in spite of his bodily powers ; 
when his feet have been frozen to 
his stockings, and his stockings 
congealed in his boots; when he is 
slipping about in treacherous mud, 
in a pair of “ mud-shoes,” or boards 
that are attached to his boots like 
sandals; or when he has sunk over 
the knee in shifting sands, or has 
been surprised by a chance while 
fording a sea-creek, Ten to one, 
the flight he fires at may come tra- 
velling down wind at something 
from twenty to forty knots an hour. 
And what a weapon he has to carry ! 
We believe that the most accom- 
"one modern experts declare 
y preference for a five-bore; and 
none but those who have been ini- 
tiated can realise what it is to car- 
ry so ponderous a piece of metal 
through a long day’s heavy walking 
in the face of blustering weather. 
Even the most accustomed shoulder 
may ache, and the bare recoil must 
often be serious. And if the fowler 
has to contend with such difficul- 
ties ashore, what must it be afloat? 
In loch-shooting, of course, if you 
can, you will choose a calm day, 
and so your difficulties are light- 


ened in place of being aggravated.” 


But off the coast, though scarcely a 
zephyr may be stirring, there may, 
nevertheless, be a heavy ground- 
swell. And then you must take 
aim from a dancing platform, and 
make your flying practice by knack 
or instinct. Imagine a man shoot- 
ing grouse on a drive as he balanced 
himself on the oscillations of a see- 
saw, and you have a moderate no- 
tion of the chances of sea-fowling 
under circumstances that are fairly 
favourable. 

Then for the requisites in point 
of constitutional hardihood. Mild 
weather saddens the fowler’s heart, 
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and his spirits go up with the fall 
of the thermometer. It is indis- 
pensable that he should dress him- 
self warmly, yet, for his own sake, 
he must not make his wrappings 
too cumbersome. He will have to 
crawl or worm himself along when 
making his stalk, and yet he may 
have to lie perdu for minutes or 
half-hours, more or less, without 
moving a muscle. Even in a boat 
he must not so over-hamper him- 
self with top gear as to prevent 
the heavy gun coming easily to his 
shoulder; and yet a bitter wind 
blowing off the sea or the salt- 
marshes may be searching his mar- 
row through pea-jacket and jersey. 
Keeping the feet dry is out of the 
question; and his only certainty 
about the best pair of waterproof 
wading-boots is, that they will in- 
fallibly doom the wearer to partial 
immersion. Gloves, as everybody 
knows, are sadly in the way when 
it comes to fingering a lightly-set 
pair of triggers; and half-frozen 
feet and half-frost-nipped fingers 
must trouble the calm pleasures of 
expectancy. 

The successful wild-fowl shooter 
must necessarily be an enthusiast; 
but we believe that most gentlemen 
who take to the sport, follow it 
more or less in dilettante fashion. 
That is the experience of Mr. Col- 
quhoun, the veteran author of ‘ The 
Moor and the Loch,’ who observes 
that the rustic who has only the 
single barrel of an old - fashioned 
weapon to depend upon, grudges 
no expenditure of patience in 
the attainment of his ends. He 
has familiarised himself with the 
haunts and habits of the wild- 
fowl, and lays himself out delib- 
erately to circumvent the birds. 
He watches for a pot-shot, dwells 
deliberately on his aim, and, for the 
most part, does damage proportion- 
ate to the pains he takes. While 
the gentleman, somewhat impatient 
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of delays and inconveniencies, and 
trusting to the killing powers of his 
tool, with the reserve of a second 
barrel, often scares the birds in his 
rash approaches, or fires too precip- 
itately at an excessive range. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s advice for wild-fowl 
shooting on inland lakes, is as 
simple as it will be found to be 
satisfactory. After expatiating on 
the birds’ quickness of hearing, &c., 
recording his observations as to 
their keenness of scent, and coun- 
selling the sportsman as to his 
equipments, he tells him how the 
stalk may be most surely accom- 
plished. When you have detect- 
ed the birds you propose to try 
for, take their bearings exactly by 
marks upon the shore in relation to 
another placed further inland. Then 
make a détour to come unperceived 
behind the inner mark. From that 
of course the final approaches have 
to be made, with an astuteness even 
greater, if possible, than that which 
is indispensable in deer-stalking. 
Should there be divers, you take 
advantage of their temporary disap- 
pearances to run forward between 
times to a succession of ambushes 
like the “stations” of some pil- 
grimage to a Catholic shrine. 

Often, no doubt, there is excite- 
ment enough in that sort of sport; 
but to us, considering the suffering 
that may be involved, too much 
is staked on result. As in deer- 
stalking, through no fault of your 
own, you may be balked even of 
a miss at the last moment. We 
like better another form of the 
sport mentioned by Mr. ng gs 
—as, indeed, to what does he not 
make allusion in the encyclopedia 
he has so picturesquely christened ? 
—when questing for ducks. You 
follow the springy drains, keeping 
fifteen yards from them, and oad 
forty in advance of an attendant 
who walks close to the trench. It 
is deadly work covering the plump, 
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full-fed mallards and their mates 
as they first rise in their heavy 
flight; and there is intense satis- 
faction in surprising a wild goose. 
When gathered into flocks, as you 
see them generally, the geese are 
among the most suspicious of cre- 
ated things; and the man who 
has stalked a flock with its ve- 
dettes and sentinels set, may plume 
himself on no ordinary achieve- 
ment, unless some lucky accident 
has befriended him. While a wild 
duck, fired at from an ambush in 
the gloaming, as he wings his strong 
flight overhead to his favourite 
feeding-grounds, is as hard to hit 
as he is hard to kill. Even heavy 
pellets, striking at certain angles, 
have an extraordinary knack of 
rolling themselves up harmlessly 
in the down. 

We scarcely care to diverge to 
long-shore shooting, which, though 
by no means an uninteresting sub- 
ject in itself, is a sport left for the 
most part to professionals. It may 
be followed, by the way, with great 
success in the Dutch polders and 
marshes; in the sand-dunes of the 
Flemish seaboard, and in some: of 
the north-western departments of 
France. On the mud-flats and 
sands in our own eastern counties, 
and on the sand-banks and bars at 
the mouths of the brackish estu- 
aries, among the floating sea-weed, 
in sharp frosts at the commence- 
ment of the winter, the bag may 
be filled with a wonderful variety. 
Stalking along under cover of the 
sand-hills and sea-walls; stealthily 
turning along the bends of the 
creeks, where the waters are sink- 
ing with the reflux of the tide; 
crouching in bloodthirsty expect- 
ancy as you see a flight skimming 
towards you along the beach,—you 
may kill herons, curlews, ducks, 
and plovers, with many a species 
of diver and wader, of which some 
may be as rare as the most of them 
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are common. Nor shall we em- 
bark on board one of the handy 
little yachting craft, of which the 
crew is but one man, with possibly 
a boy, but which, nevevtheless, have 
most elastic accommodation below, 
while there is actually room on 
deck for the dingy, which is often 
towing astern. The cabins of these 
are snug places enough, as they are 
assuredly compact; but the owners, 
amateurs and town-bred though 
they may be, always strike us as 
being among the most venturesome 
of British mariners. We take it 
for granted that the skipper is 
proof to sea-sickness, and it may be 
assumed that he is equally confi- 
dent that he was never born to be 
drowned. For to say nothing of 
the notion of being capsized in a 
squall, which he would scout as 
an outrageous impeachment on his 
seamanship, there are the proba- 
bilities of his grounding upon a 
bank in one of the fogs, which 
are accompaniments of the weather 
most favourable for sea -fowling. 
He pursues his sport on the borders 
of the crowded waterways, where 
fleets of coasting craft are continu- 
ally plying; and may be awakened 
out of the sleep he has dropped 
into on his watch, to find his boat 
cut down to the water-line, while 
he is being submerged by a strange 
cutwater. Moreover, he may have 
to run in a sudden gale for moor- 
ings in some river-mouth or har- 
bour of refuge, by no means always 
easy of attainment. As a set-off 
against these probable or proble- 
matic dangers, is the “pleasure” 
of alternately sitting up in the bit- 
ing air on the deck, glass in hand, 
behind a swivel-gun or a battery 
of heavy breach-loaders; and div- 
ing down into the tiny cabin to be 
toasted before facing a fresh spell 
of the cold. 

We have been writing of winter 
sports and pleasures to be followed 
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for choice among the frost and 
snow ; but, oddly enough, the win- 
ter sport par excellence of the Eng- 
lish gentleman comes to a stand- 
still in our genuine winter weather. 
A frost is not unwelcome to the 
fox-hunter in the spring and after 
an open season, when he has well- 
nigh ridden his horses to a stand- 
still, and half his stud is gone on 
the sick-list. But frost in Novem- 
ber or December, when the winter 
is young and hopes are fresh! It 
is certainly not quite so trying as 
it used to be in the days of the 
mail-coaches and post-chaises, when 
the hunting man in the Midlands 
was practically storm-bound in the 
streets of a dull provincial town; 
when the sole resources were over- 
eating and hard drinking, the bil- 
liards by day, the rubber by night, 
and smoking countless cigars in 
the stables in dismal contemplation 
of the hocks of the steeds. Nowa 
man takes his ticket to town by 
express train, and while he finds a 
sympathetic chorus of growlers in 
his club in St. James’s, is always 
within reach of a telegram. But 
even comparatively fortunate as he 
is, that season of suspense is a sore 
trial to him. His sweet temper 
is fretted with hope deferred. He 
goes to bed restless, after anxious 
looks at the skies, and sees his 
horses casting themselves in their 
stalls in his perturbed nightmares; 
or wakens in disappointment from 
Tantalus-like dreams, where he has 
been following the hounds to the 
music of the horn. To make matters 
worse, notwithstanding these wor- 
ries of his, in place of losing flesh he 
has been laying iton. When men of 
frugal minds have been calculating 
weights somewhat too closely in 
making their purchases, half a stone 
more is a great annoyance. But 
such time of probation must come 
to an end, and at last the weather 
has shown unmistakable signs of 
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relaxing. A tremor of expectancy 
has run through the hunting coun- 
ties, and the first meet after the 
yielding frost has been advertised 
to come off at the kennels. 

And we do not know that the 
successors of the immortal Leech 
could find more inspiriting subjects 
for their pencils than in the humours 
of the grand gathering after the 
involuntary rest. It has become 
apparent that the weather has fair- 
ly broken, and there is even some 
prospect of scent on the grass and 
the fallows. There is a general 
coming up from all parts of the 
country; for though squires and 
farmers have had their more serious 
avocations to distract them, yet 
they too have been vexing their 
souls over missed chances of sport. 
Each man is on the gui vive, and 
the horses are decidedly more so 
than is agreeable. Even the cover- 
hacks seem to have quicksilver in 
their heels, which is all very well ; 
and the horses in the vehicles of 
many fashions which are pressing 
forward to the muster, are tossing 
the foam about their chests and 
rattling their frothing curb-chains. 
Sober old hunters, warranted steady 
when sold, and carrying certificates 
of irreproachable character in their 
faces and ordinary demeanour, are 
indulging in gay and unaccustomed 
gambols; while the giddier young- 
sters, although they may “be free 
from vice,” are showing themselves 
playful as kittens, and as full of 
tricks as so many monkeys. We 
think it is Mr. Benjamin Buckram, 
who remarks in ‘Mr. Sponge’s 
Tour,’ in discussing the character 
of the redoubted Hercules, that if 
a gentleman gets spilt, it does 
not much “argufy” whether it is 
done from play or vice. And not 
a few gentlemen now seem to be 
much of that way of thinking, as 
their mounts, catching the contagion 
of excitement in the crowd, disport 
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themselves like fresh-caught mus- 
tangs from the Texan prairies. Here 
is a silken-coated young one on his 
muscular hind-legs, gracefully im- 
proving on the antics of a dancing- 
ear, and threatening to topple bac 

upon a rider who has scarcely nerve 
to bring him back to his bearings. 
Another, arching his crest and 
tucking in his haunches, shows 
an English edition of the Austra- 
lian buck-jumping trick; while 
most of them are lightly laying 
back their ears, or shooting flashes 
out of the corners of their eyes, and 
not a few are unpleasantly ready 
with their heels. But if it is all 
in good temper on the part of the 
steeds, the same can hardly be said 
of the riders. The jostling, and 
the chance of a humiliating acci- 
dent, throw some gentlemen off 
their mental balance, who are al- 
ready uneasy as to the “safety of 
their seats ;” and it would appear 
that some lowering clouds are flit- 
ting across the general hilarity. 
But the hospitality of the worthy 
master brings incipient unkindness 
to a check. The meet at the ken- 
nels means a meeting on the lawn, 
where the disappearance of the 
frost is demonstrated conclusive- 
ly by the cutting up of the turf 
and furrowing of the gravel. The 
long tables are spread in the old 
eak hall, under polished rafters 
and scutcheoned panels, and among 
family portraits. The genial host 
goes about among his scarlet- 
coated guests, hail-fellow-well-met 
with everybody; and the ladies of 
the household, as they do the hon- 
ours of the tea and coffee, light up 
the sombre old banqueting- hall 
with their smiles. There isa pretty - 
lively clatter of knives and forks, 
intermingled with the clash of cups 
and glasses. Those who do not 
sit down to the more substantial 
fare, gather round the decanters on 
buffets and sideboards; while the 
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liveried serving-men” are busy out- 
of-doors handing brimming tankards 
to yeomen and outsiders. If the 
horses are full of fire and oats, their 
exuberant spirits will soon be coun- 
terbalanced by the circulation of 
jumping powder among the gentle- 
men of the hunt; and if sharp 
retorts were bandied a few minutes 
before, there is a universal drowning 
of all unpleasantness. Only, should 
there be a find, and should the nu- 
merous field get fairly away with 
their fox, a wise man will do well 
to take a line of his own, though at 
the chance of having to face some 
extra fencing. A crush in a lane 
or a cannon in a gap, may possibly 
entail awkward consequences. 

One of the show meets of the 
season is a characteristically English 
spectacle, which must impress the 
intelligent foreigner who desires to 
study our manners or to pass our 
choicer horse-flesh in review. Ina 
good country, whether in the shires 
or the provinces, he will see as 
high-bred hunters as money can 
procure ; while some of the hacks 
and the pairs in phaetons and 
double dogcarts, are models of sym- 
metry and style after their kinds. 
He will be struck by clean-built 
thorough -breds that look smaller 
than they are till he comes to see 
them extending themselves over for- 
midable fences, and laying the wide- 
stretching enclosures behind them 
in their stride. He will admire the 


serviceable animals that carry those 
substantial farmers, who manage to 
see a sufficiency of the sport though 
they stick for the most part to gates 
and transfusing their 


and lanes; 
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intelligence into the instinct of the 
fox, ride knowingly to points ra- 
ther than in the line of the pack. 
And he will understand the uni- 
versal enthusiasm for the sport 
when he marks how the rag-tag 
and bobtail turn out for the fun 
from the market-towns, the villages, 
and the solitary hamlets, mounted 
upon anything, down to broken- 
kneed ponies and ragged - coated 
donkeys fed on furze. But our 
article, as we have remarked, lies 
rather in the snow than in sloppy 
pastures and holding fallows. 8 
we shall not follow the hounds as 
they draw from cover to cover; and 
as for the tale of the run, has it not 
been often written by men who 
were themselves unapproachably in 
the foremost flight, but who are 
gone beneath the turf they used to 
gallop over? The shades of the de- 
parted warn us to be silent, from 
Nimrod of the ‘ Quarterly,’ mighty 
among literary hunters, to the 
lamented Colonel Whyte-Melville, 
so lately lost by an accident in 
the hunting-field. The henting- 
field in the south, as the curling- 
pond in the north, brings many 
classes together in a kindly com- 
munion of tastes and sympathies; 
and long may it continue to do so. 
The: greater and the more unre- 
served the genial intercourse of this 
kind, the less is it likely that re- 
volutionary legislation will sow dis- 
sensions among those who ought 
to be friends—will banish all but 
utilitarians from rural England, and 
subvert the time-honoured land- 
marks that our fathers have reli- 
giously preserved. 
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PAULO POST FUTURUM POLICY. 


Wirn the approach of the win- 
ter season, the time seems fairly 
to have arrived for examining the 
success of the Liberal policy to 
which the country so light-heart- 
edly committed itself in the spring- 
time. Churlish Conservatives, who 
have not the fear of Cambridge 
University before their eyes, may 
be tempted to rub up their Greek 
and recall Aisop’s fable of the 
grasshopper and the ant. The 
Liberal party have piped and sung 
persistently throughout their hal- 
ceyon days of spring and summer, 
and may fairly be invited to dance 
to their own music through the 
coming winter. 

There appears, however, unfor- 
tunately, to be as little harmony 
amongst our present rulers as 
amongst that more important body 
of performers, the Powers of Eu- 
rope, in whose concert Mr. Glad- 
stone aspired to the honourable 
post of conductor. Whilst the 
Prime Minister at the Guildhall 
discourses on the primary neces- 
sity of maintaining law and order 
in Ireland, Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain are speaking words 
of scarcely veiled sympathy with 
Irish seditious agitators; and whilst 
Mr. Gladstone says at the Guildhall 
that the Treaty of Berlin “was a 
treaty that promised to confer great 
benefits upon Europe; and that we” 
the Liberal Government) “at once 
eclared our intention to address 
ourselves to the purpose of endeav- 
ouring to secure the execution of 
an instrument which was due to 
the policy of our predecessors,” 
Mr. Chamberlain, a week later, 
tells a Birmingham audience that 
the “authoritative mandate of the 
country to Mr. Gladstone was an 
emphatic condemnation of the pol- 


icy of the late Government,” and 
instructed him “to reverse as far 
as possible a policy which the nation 
had condemned.” 

We par 9 | leave to the Prime 
Minister and his President of the 
Board of Trade the task of making 
these apparent contrarieties agree, 
and, shall regard the subtle ex- 
planation which will no doubt 
be forthcoming, with little more 
than~academical ‘curiosity. We 
say this on the assumption that 


“the Cabinet have not agreed to 


differ amongst themselves on so 
important a subject as the foreign 
policy of their country; and that 
they will be able to demon- 
strate to Parliament that the two 
Ministers whose words we have 
quoted really meant one and the 
same thing. But it is of import- 
ance to know which of the two 
seemingly divergent lines of states- 
manship is to be pursued. Six 
months ago we should have attach- 
ed the greater weight to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s language; but after the 
Austrian, Cyprian, and South Afri- 
can recantations, we cannot feel sure 
that our versatile Prime Minister 
may not one day pose as agreat War 
Minister. It is a curious instance 
of the irony of circumstances to read 
in foreign newspapers, French, Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Italian, that a 
universal feeling of relief is mani- 
fested all over the Continent be- 
cause the English Premier, the in- 
veterate opponent of a “ spirited for- 
eign policy,” the modern David, the 
slayer of the Jingo Goliath, has un- 
expectedly intimated his reluctance 
to let slip the dogs of war on Europe. 
Will any honest man deny that Mr. 
Gladstone overthrew the late Ad- 
ministration on the ground that 
their policy was a turbulent and 
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reckless one, calculated to involve 
their country in foreign complica- 
tions? Will any one demonstrate 
that his own policy has not been 
one of restless interference — of 
threats against a State (Turkey) 
with which we are at peace—of in- 
sult, per Mr. Chamberlain, to a Gov- 
ernment with which he found Eng- 
land on the most cordial terms of 
friendship? In short, what Liberal 
statesman will show us that it is 
the Tory party who has troubled 
Israel, and not his own house ? 
Throughout the last session of 
Parliament the leaders of the Con- 
servative party persistently ab- 
stained from raising any debate on 
foreign politics, because the new- 
comers advanced the weighty and 
reasonable plea that time must be 
allowed them to shape and carry 
out a practical policy, the onus of 
which had devolved upon them at 
an unexpected moment. Again and 
again were we told, “ We are acting 
in perfect concert with Europe; 
wait a little, and see what we will 
do.” Well, we have waited six 
months and more, and are wellnigh 
as much in the dark as ever. The 
only light. afforded to this free con- 
stitutional country has been the 
negative evidence of the Austrian 
Red-book, which certainly fails to 
substantiate the Ministerial conten- 
tion that they have acted through- 
out in harmony with the rest of 
Europe. Our own memory may be 
as short as that of our political op- 
ponents, yet we surely accurately re- 
member the denunciations levelled 
at the Conservative Ministry for 
keeping the country in the dark as 
to their policy. Are we to-be de- 
pendent for the future on foreign 
publications for an explanation of 
what is being done in our name ? 
Responsible statesmen, and the 
voice of the public press, have at- 
tributed to Mr. Gladstone a pro- 
position to commit an act of war 
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against Turkey by seizing. certain 
property belonging to that Govern- 
ment. The charge has never been 
denied; and Great Britain is liter- 
ally in this position (assuming the 
accuracy of a story oft repeated and 
hitherto uncontradicted), that her 
Prime Minister, coming into office 
as a peace Minister and champion of 
open diplomacy, has, to the best of 
his ability, and without consulting 
Parliament or the nation, plunged 
his country into war. Most happily, 
Continental statesmen were cooler 
and clearer-headed than the English 
Premier; and a crying scandal has 
been averted through their prudence 
and moderation. A strict account 
will be demanded from the Govern- 
ment when Parliament meets, of all 
the circumstances attendant on this 
“Smyrna dues” question. 

Let us briefly examine the Min- 
isterial explanations and defence of 
their present position. Their parrot- 
cry is, We are pledged to carry out 
the provisions of your (the Conser- 
vative) Treaty of Berlin. The Lib- 
eral versions of the term “ Treaty of 
Berlin” recall to our mind the cel- 
ebrated fire described by Sir W. 
Scott in his “Bride of Lammer- 
moor.” In that novel the old family 
retainer burns up some rubbish at 
his master’s castle on the plea “ that 
this fire will be an excuse for ask- 
ing anything we want through the 
country ; this fire will settle many 
things for the family’s credit that 
cost me daily the telling of twenty 
lies :” and he adds, “in some sort 
a good excuse is better than the 
things themselves.” In this latter 
sentence we are disposed cordially 
to concur, when we think of the 
“things themselves” Liberal for- 
eign policy has conferred upon us 
in the shape of Crimean, Chinese, 
Abyssinian, and other wars. 

As regards the former portion of 
Mr. Caleb Balderstone’s remarks, the 
Treaty of Berlin has undoubtedly 
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been a godsend to the Radicals, 
who contrive with much ingenuity 
not only to make it an excuse for 
“asking anything they want through 
the country,” but also to present it 
under two totally different aspects 
to their constituents. 

When a Ministerial orator is 
replying to any strictures a Tory 
may venture to make on the policy 
of coercing Turkey, he is apt to 
say, “ We are simply carrying out 
your own policy: the Treaty of 
Berlin is your work; we take it up 
loyally as the legacy you left us, 
and are endeavouring faithfully to 
execute it.” But, not unfrequent- 
ly, he goes on to say in the next 
breath, “As for the Conservative 
Government’s boasted Berlin Treaty, 
they are entitled to no credit for it ; 
all the valuable provisions of the 
Treaty were inserted at the instance 
of France or Russia,” as the case 
may be. 

Now we cannot permit such as- 
sertions to pass unchallenged. If 
the late Administration are to be 
held to have simply dictated the 
terms of the treaty to which their 
signature is affixed, they are neces- 
sarily entitled to the full credit of 
the provisions of it affecting the 
interests of the Eastern Christians, 
which are usually represented by 
the Liberal party as the special 
contributions of other Powers to 
the settlement of south-eastern 
Europe. If, on the other hand, 
the Tory plenipotentiaries are to 
be held as having acceded with 
reluctance to the article affecting 
Montenegro, and the recommen- 
dation regarding Greece, they are 
surely within their right in taking 
exception to the course Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to wish this country 
to adopt—namely, that of taking 
the lead in Europe in carrying out 
these particular provisions by force 
of arms. We are perfectly ready 
to concede, granting for the sake of 
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argument that the latter hypothesis 
is correct, that it would not be un- 
reasonable for Liberals to taunt Con- 
servative statesmen with bad faith 
if they should refuse, when called on 
by the other Powers, to join in exe- 
cuting a treaty to which they had 
set their hands. It is not necessary, 
however, at this moment to enter 
upon the question exactly how far 
we might be bound to go in exe- 
cuting a treaty par voie de fait, if 
called on to do so; because it is 
not contended that the other Powers 
who are held up to us as the Chris- 
tian patrons have, with one exce 
tion, suggested to us that we should 
make war on Turkey. The fault 
Conservatives find with the Min- 
istry is, that they appear anxious 
to drag other nations forward in 
a hostile enterprise in which our 
honour and interests are not spe- 
cially concerned. 

In connection with this topic it 
is worth while to devote a few 
lines towards pointing out an in- 
genious attempt made by our polit- 
ical opponents to show that our 
responsibilities towards Greece and 
Montenegro are identical. Indeed 
many Liberal speakers, trading on 
the sentimental affection English- 
men are supposed to entertain for 
a country immortalised by Homer 
and by Byron, do not hesitate to 
insinuate that the claims of Greece 
upon us are even stronger than 
those of Montenegro. They base 
this assertion on two facts,—first, 
that during the progress of the 
Russo-Turkish war we advised 
Greece in her own interest to ab- 
stain from attacking Turkey; and 
secondly, that the 13th Protocol of 
the Berlin Treaty recommended a 
certain territorial cession by Turkey 
to Greece: and Article 24 of that 
Treaty provided that if Greece and 
Turkey could not agree on the 
rectification of frontier suggested in 
the Protocol, the great Powers re- 
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served their right to mediate. Now 
what, in all this, gives Greece a 
claim to ask for our armed assist- 
ance against an old ally? As re- 
gards the first point, she had value 
received. Her money and the 
blood of her soldiers were saved. 
It must not be forgotten that, in- 
dependently of the greater or less 
resistance she might have met with 
from Turkey on land, her sea-coast, 
her Pirzeus, her very capital, were ex- 
sae to the attack of the powerful 
urkish fleet. As regards the claim 
conferred by the Treaty of Berlin, the 
principle of a cession of territory to 
Greece by Turkey is conceded, and 
always has been conceded, by the 
Ottoman Government. The great 
Powers expressly abstained from 
positively declaring that such and 
such districts must be ceded ; they 
laid down authoritatively the new 
Montenegrin frontier, but only 
recommended, with a formal re- 
servation in Article 24 of the 
Treaty, a particular new line of 
Greco-Turkish frontier. 

Sir Stafford Northcote did well, 
in his recent speech at Bristol, to 
intimate, not merely to Greece, but 
also to her Majesty’s Ministers, that 
the Conservative party would reso- 
lutely oppose any armed interven- 
tion on the part of this country for 
the mere purpose of extending the 
Greek frontier in a particular direc- 
tion. Since the days when Byron 
sang, the complexion of Eastern 

litics has totally altered. We 
fore good grounds for asserting 
that there is no real animosity 
between Greek and Turk. Both 
are menaced by that new factor in 
European affairs, the Pan-Sclavistic 
movement. That common danger 
should unite them; and if Greece 
does, as she not unreasonably may, 
look forward to the ultimate in- 
heritance of Constantinople, her 
wisest statesmen must feel that it 
must be an affair of generations 
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rather than of years before she is 
strong enough to grasp the dazzling 
prize. An attempt to pluck such a 
pow before it is ripe is far more 
ikely to lead to its total loss than 
to any other result. 

The question of the Montenegrin 
frontier is somewhat different. Lord 
Salisbury has been severely attacked 
for his declaration that it was a 
matter that did not concern this 
country whether Montenegro got 
possession of Dulcigno or not. Yet 
in the sense in which he spoke he 
was entirely right. Lord Salisbury 
asserted that it was the duty of 
Turkey to make the cession, and 
that he desired to see it made. 
That is the Conservative programme 
as fully as the Liberal. Turkey 
signed the Treaty of Berlin; and 
although that treaty expressly pro- 
vided that Dulcigno should be 
restored to Turkey, yet, as she has 
subsequently agreed to cede Dul- 
cigno in lieu of the cessions speci- 
fied in the treaty, and as this 
arrangement has been assented to 
by the other signatory Powers, the 
Porte is clearly bound to fulfil 
its engagements. No Conserva- 
tive statesman would have the 
smallest right to support the Otto- 
man Government in an attempt to 
evade their promise. But we can- 
not leave out of sight the question 
of our own relative obligations to- 
wards the other Powers of Europe in 
this matter. Montenegro has always 
ostentatiously posed as the special 
protégé of Russia. It will hardly 
be denied that it was at Russia’s 
instigation that she took up arms 
against Turkey. The late Govern- 
ment unquestionably viewed with 
regret the result of the Russo-Turk- 
ish war—the outbreak of which they 
strove hard to prevent. The Con- 
servative Administration fully re- 
cognised the urgent need for Turk- 
ish reform ; but they sought to attain 
that end by peaceful means, and 
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means by which Turkey might have 
been truly strengthened rather than 
prostrated. But Russia saw her 
yr eagae~ 4 and precipitated hos- 

ities. The States of Servia and 
Montenegro profited by her vic- 
tory. Now the Liberal party seek 
to figure as rival patrons of those 
two countries. Mr. Gladstone af- 
fects to believe that by zealously 
pressing upon Turkey the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty relating to Montenegro, he 
can detach the latter Power’s allegi- 
ance from the Russian to the Eng- 
lish Government. We do not be- 
lieve the statesmen of Cettigné are 
as simple as he supposes. 

Does the Prime Minister hope to 
persuade the Montenegrin Govern- 
ment that England would, under 
any circumstances and under any 
Government, have sanctioned the 
making of an unofficial war upon 
Turkey by British subjects and 
officers fighting on behalf of Mon- 
tenegro? Yet it is to the flame 
thus kindled by Russia that Prince 
Nikita owes his accession of terri- 
tory. It is only reasonable for him 
to hope that history may repeat it- 
self, and to prefer solid pudding to 
Mr. Gladstone’s empty eulogies of 
the valour of his subjects. 

We hold, therefore, that Lord 
Salisbury was perfectly justified in 
saying that England would be none 
the worse off if Dulcigno were not 
surrendered. Turkey would have 
broken her word, no doubt; but if 
we are to go to war to punish every 
State that breaks faith with us, 
what are we to say to the tearing 
up of the Black Sea Treaty and 
the annexation of Khiva? If our 
readers will refer to Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch of July 13, 1878, 
enclosing the signed Treaty of Ber- 
lin, they will see that the question 
of the Montenegrin frontier is not 
treated as one in which England 
has any peculiar interest. A treaty 
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drawn up by six Powers conjointly, 
whose views are divergent, must 
be in the nature of a compromise. 
English special wishes, let us say, 
are considered in the delimitation 


of Eastern Roumelia; French, in 
the recommendation regarding ‘the 
Greek frontier; and Russian, in 


the concessions to Servia and Mon- 
tenegro. 

As long, therefore, as the Con- 
servative leaders abstain from en- 
couraging, directly or indirectly, 
the Turkish Government in its 
neglect to fulfill the treaty, they are 
fully entitled to point out to their 
own countrymen that England will 
suffer no material harm from the 
non-execution of a particular provi- 
sion; and they are also within their 
right in protesting against their suc- 
cessors, under cover of the pretext 
that they are carrying out &, onser- 
vative policy, seeking to embroil 
England in a foreign war, in a mat- 
ter in which we have no vital stake. 
If the doctrine we have here laid 
down seems to any of our readers 
to require vindication, we would 
refer them to the Liberal leaders’ 
qooces passim on the occasion of 
the tearing up of the Black Sea 
Treaty by Russia, and their able 
arguments to prove that we were 
not bound to resent by force of 
arms the violation of a treaty in 
which (according to their conten- 
tion) we had no special interest. 

Before closing this article, we 
may devote a few general remarks 
to what we have ventured to call 
the Paulo post futurum policy of 
the present Administration. 

‘At the moment, of writing these 
lines, the cession even of Dulci 
has not been accomplished. ith 
a somewhat strange sense of humour, 
Mr. Gladstone capped a course of 
six months’ energetic policy by read- 
ing a telegram from a foreign sover- 
eign on the subject, amidst “ roars 
of laughter,” at the Guildhall ban- 
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quet. Whether the position of a 
Minister, whose course of policy 
is rewarded by what his audience 
and he himself appear to consider 
a mere jest, is entirely satisfactory 
and dignified, we leave to the Prime 
Minister to decide. Hitherto the 
result of the Liberal Government’s 
foreign policy is represented by a 
cipher; and this makes it difficult 
to calculate what they may accom- 
plish during their tenure of office, 
since the product of nought, whe- 
ther multiplied by six months or 
six years, is unchanged. 

How does the Liberal Ministry, 
which six months ago entered into 
possession of time-honoured Down- 
ing Street amidst a flourish of trum- 
pets which proclaimed it the wisest, 
strongest, and honestest of Admin- 
istrations, now stand before the 
country? As for its wisdom, it 
consists at home in having disgust- 
ed moderate Liberals with their 
advanced comrades, and in having 
set the two Houses of Parliament 
by the ears; abroad, the members 
of the Cabinet alternately threaten 
and fawn on Austria and Germany. 
As for its strength, its representa- 
tive in Ireland can only ask for 
“sympathy” from that class of our 
fellow-subjects who claim from him 
the bare right to be protected from 
assassination; abroad Mr. Glad- 
stone—the heaven-born Minister 
who was to set right these dis- 
jointed times—does not now “ de- 
spair” that the European concert, 
in which he has ceased to ptay first 
fiddle, may effect something. 

But the strongest ground remains 
—the Tory who aay steal Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reputation for wisdom and 
for strength may steal trash; but 
he who fileches from a Liberal 
Cabinet its good name, assails its 
most sensitive but’ most impreg- 
nable point. We will recall the 
denunciations of Lord Beacons- 
field’s secret policy of the outrage 
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on the House of Commons alleged 
to have been committed by the 
fact that negotiations were con- 
ducted, and important political 
steps taken, without its knowledge. 
Mr. Gladstone had much to say 
as to the necessity of abandoning 
Cyprus and the Transvaal; but, 
above all, the late Ministry were 
impeached for their secret agree- 
ment (so called) with Russia prior 
to the meeting of the Berlin Con- 
gress. The iniquity of these acts 
was a household phrase in the 
mouths of our present Ministers. 
Now to test these virtuous senti- 
ments by facts. What informa- 
tion has as yet been vouchsafed 
by the Foreign Office to Parlia- 
ment as to our policy abroad? 
Were it not for the publication of 
the Austrian Red-book, the country 
would have had nothing but news- 
paper rumour to depend on. We 
can remember the vituperation be- 
stowed on the Tories for summon- 
ing Indian troops to Malta without 
the knowledge of Parliament; but 
we search in vain for the record of 
the communication to that assem- 
bly, or to the country at large, of 
the act of war Mr. Gladstone is said 
to have contemplated and proposed 
to Europe—namely, the confisca- 
tion of the Smyrna dues. 

We are content to pass over the 
retention of Cyprus and the Trans- 
vaal, and will allow the Ministry 
the excuse that when they ceased 
to be a body of “irresponsible” 
gentlemen, they found in _ the 
pigeon-holes of Downing Street 
evidence to satisfy themselves of 
the necessity for swallowing their 
own words and “keeping a grip” 
on their predecessors’ acquisitions. 
But there is one topic on which 
it appears to us the Conservative 
explanation of their policy, simple 
and sufficient though it be, has 
not been fully developed. We refer 
to the Salisbury-Schouvaloff agree- 
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ment. To judge from the language 
that Liberal leaders have habitu- 
ally applied to this document, the 
ordinary reader might suppose that 
Congresses were in the habit of 
assembling without a vestige of 
rearrangement as to the . ten 
of their deliberations. Now what 
was this agreement? Let us recall 
facts. The Treaty of San Stefano 
had been concluded between Russia 
and Turkey, and contained certain 
provisions absolutely inadmissible 
by England, and others to which 
she strongly objected. There were 
two courses open to her to ob- 
tain modifications of the treaty— 
either by force of her own arms, 
or by the consensus of European 
opinion. She selected the latter, 
and the fact of the assemblage of 
a Congress of European Powers to 
revise the Berlin Treaty was Eng- 
land’s substantial triumph. But, 
on the other hand, Russia natur- 
ally said, “ We will not go into 
a Congress without some secur- 
ity that your object is neither a 
mere delay to get ready for war, 
nor an intention to deprive us of 
the entire fruits of our victory.” 
The Tory Ministry had then to 
consider if they would incur certain 
war by allowing the Congress to 
fall through or not. They appear 
to have decided thus: “Certain 
points,” they said in effect to Russia, 
“we insist on peremptorily,—on 
others we have a strong opinion, 
which we hope may be shared by 
other Powers; we shall press those 
points at the Congress, but will not 
make their rejection a casus belli.” 
It was a reasonable and legitimate 
hope on their part that other Powers 
might have so far backed them at 
Berlin as to have induced Russia 
to abandon at least a great portion 
of her ultimate acquisitions. In 
this hope, however, they were dis- 
appointed; and as Russia was not 
amenable to argument, the Cyprus 
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Convention was our reply to her 
territorial gains in Asia Minor. 

In connection with this subject 
it is well to lay clearly before the 
country what was at that time the 
real position of the Conservative 


Ministry towards Russia. They 
were alternately represented by 
their opponents either as a body 
of men duped by the superior saga- 
city of General Ignatieff and Count 
Schouvaloff, or as makebates bent 
on stirring up a quarrel in defiance 
of the solemn promises and honour- 
able undertakings of a peaceful Em- 
peror and a sisterly country, whose 
only fault in Tory eyes was a chi- 
valric enthusiasm for the cause of 
Christianity. 

Neither view appears to us cor- 
rect. No Government could wish 
to embroil their native land in war 
for the mere lust of blood—they 
were bound to search anxiously for 
means by which a modus vivendi 
could be established with Russia; 
but they were equally bound not to 
neglect the lessons of history, and 
to remember that circumstances had 
occurred not ten years ago which 
had proved so irresistible that the 
Czar of Russia’s solemn personal 
word of honour had yielded to their 
force. Russia stood towards Eng- 
land in the position of one party in 
a lawsuit towards another. There 
need be no enmity between a plain- 
tiff and a defendant, but there is a 
wide diversity of interests; and the 
lawyer who should neglect every 
means to strengthen his client’s 
case on the plea that his opponent 
was too noble to profit by any tech- 
nical advantage he might derive 
from his negligence, would certainly 
be held to have grievously failed in 
his duty. 

The Russian forces occupied in 
1878 an advantageous position at 
the gates of Constantinople; had 
they obtained possession of that 
city, the Black Sea might have been 
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closed to English vessels, our trade 
with Asia Minor ruined by the ap- 
plication of the prohibitive Russian 
tariff ; and, worse than all, the Dar- 
danelles Straits turned into a shel- 
ter for Russian men-of-war desir- 
ous to harass the Mediterranean or 
hinder the passage of our ships 
through the Suez Canal. We do 
not say this would have happened, 
but it might have occurred—the 
contingency could not be over- 
looked; the Russian Government 
had yielded once to temptation in 
Khiva: and had an English Min- 
istry allowed themselves to be 
cozened a second time, no censure 
that could have been pronounced 
upon them would in our opinion 
have been too severe. They rightly 
held prevention to be better than 
cure, and the verdict of history will 
undoubtedly sustain their judgment. 

Our immediate object, however, 
is not to discuss the wisdom of the 
Tory policy, generally speaking, 
towards Russia, but the honesty or 
dishonesty of the signature of the 
agreement with the Russian am- 
bassador. 

Mr. Gladstone’s followers call it 
deceitful and immoral. Did they 
ever hear of the Conference of Lon- 
don of 1870? Do they know that 
prior to that Conference Russia had 
torn up the Treaty of Paris? and 
will any Liberal statesman assert 
that the Conference (ostensibly 
called together for the revision of 
that treaty) did not meet with the 
foregone understanding that the 
aa yaa clause objectionable to 

ussia was to be eliminated? Take 
again the case of the Geneva arbi- 
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tration, and the presentation and 
rejection of the American indirect 
claims. Will Mr. Gladstone tell us 
that it was not a matter of pre- 
arrangement between the British 
and American agents that those 
claims should be presented pro 
formé to the tribunal, and disal- 
lowed on the ground of want of 
jurisdiction ? 

We do not write this for the 
purpose of censuring the acts just 
referred to performed by the last 
Liberal Government, but merely to 
prove, as we could do by many 
other instances, that in coming to 
a species of understanding with 
Russia in 1878, the Conservative 
Government merely followed ordi- 
nary diplomatic precedent -in simi- 
lar cases. 

It is therefore impossible to com- 
mend even the honesty of Liberal 
statesmen who condescend thus to 
vilify their opponents for follow- 
ing a track they have themselves 
marked out. It is painful for an 
Englishman to have to censure the 
foreign policy of his own Govern- 
ment; far rather would we pray 
for a time when, under the simple 
watchword of “Our country’s hon- 
our and interests,” Liberal and Tory 
might unite in the determination 
to prefer their fatherland to their 
party. But so long as, for the. sake 
of driving a political foe from office, 
the Radical party does not scruple 
to sacrifice their country’s welfare 
on the altar of faction, so long will 
the Tories use every legitimate 
method to prevent the abrogation 
of the position their ancestors have 
built up for the empire. 
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IRELAND OUR REPROACH. 


Wu any among us deny the 
proposition that we Britons, though 
abounding in power and wealth, 
allow ourselves to be continually 
fretted and hindered by the lawless- 
ness of about three millions of 
persons, or one-tenth of the whole 
population of the three kingdoms? 
The disaffected portion of Ireland is 
the unsound part here intended: 
our figures may be disputed, but 
the exactness of them is not essen- 
tial to the argument. Ireland, 
which might be a bulwark of the 
empire, is a source of weakness 
thereto, a perpetual sore, hitherto 
immedicable by any skill that we 
possess. In justice to ourselves, 
we must say that we have acted 
upon our own favourite theory, 
that the rulers must be in fault, to 
the very point of absurdity. We 
have. gone on removing grievance 
after grievance (so called) without 
obtaining the very smallest recog- 
nition of our goodwill. For sixty 
years we have been endeavouring 
to conciliate Ireland, but in vain. 
The cry of Ireland against Great 
Britain is as shrill, now ‘that there 
is not a shadow of a grievance to 
point to, as it was before the first 
step was taken towards relief of her 
disabilities. Our efforts may have 
liberated our souls with regard to 
our own consciences ; but as regards 
Ireland they have been absolutely 
fruitless. 

Neither is this simply a senti- 
mental matter. It is not merely 
that we have anxiously courted the 
kindly regard of Ireland, and failed 
to touch her affections. It is our 
misfortune (or fault) that the dis- 
affected, irreconcilable portion of 
that island is turbulent as well as 
irresponsive, ag ssive and violent 
rather than cold. The law of the 


land there is proclaimed a tyranny ; 
men refuse to obey it; they band 
themselves together to resist it, and 
to enforce resistance to it. It is 
morally certain that no amount of 
concessions to the cries and preten- 
sions of Ireland would satisfy her; 
they would probably only render 
her more exacting, more unreason- 
able, more ungovernable. She— 
that is, her troublesome population 
—has found out that a strong con- 
spiracy to resist and violate the 
law can reduce the risk of law- 
breaking to something very small, 
as long as laws are framed to suit 
peace-loving communities rather 
than lawless districts. She has 
found that crime and resistance to 
the law, briskly sustained for sev- 
eral months, are very likely to ob- 
tain for her the object of her latest 
clamour; and, as if her own in- 
stincts were not keen enough in this 
direction, she has been assured by 
the present Prime Minister that 
law-breaking is the way to success. 
She is infested by agitators whose 
own interests and whose notoriety 
depend wholly upon keeping her 
in a state of irritation. She is 
incapable of seeing for herself that 
orderly behaviour, and respect for 
and conformity to the law, are the 
most likely means of freeing her- 
self from the poverty and unhap- 
piness which infallibly attend her 
insubordination; and those who 
alone can gain her ear will never 
suggest to her such ideas as obe- 
dience and patience. Here, then, 
is a call for speedy and stern ac- 
tion on our part. 

We trust that we shall not be 
misunderstood. It is not our con- 
tention that nothing in the way of 
indulgence or reform should be con- 
ceded to Ireland. But we say that 
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no reform or indulgence should be 
given in exchange for obedience to 
the law—in other words, that no- 
thing of the kind should be wrung 
from the Legislature by crime and 
rebellion. Complaint of griev- 
ances and breach of the laws are 
two very different things. For the 
one there is a legitimate mode of 
expression; for the other there 
should be no toleration at all. We 
are, on this side the water, per- 
fectly familiar with demands and 
agitations for changes in the law; 
but then these are not accompan- 
ied by assassination and outrage, as 
they are in Ireland. It is one thing 
to make reasonable complaints and 
demands, and quite another to break 
existing laws. A broad distinction 
should be made between what Ire- 
land wishes and asks for, and what 
Ireland does. If her deeds are un- 
lawful, they must be punished, and 
repetition of them prevented, no 
matter what her demands may be. 
Let her obey first, and then let her 
prefer her complaint. At present 
she is disobedient and ungovern- 
able ; and her insubordination must 
be considered before, and independ- 
ently of, her grievances. 

There are men,—men who know 
well how to express their opinions, 
—who tell us that the present state 
of things—the wretched, scandalous 
state of things—is, after all, Ire- 
land’s own affair. She is the only, 
or, at any rate, the principal, loser 
by it. If Great Britain could only 
induce her to consider her ways, 
and to intelligently follow after her 
own prosperity, Great Britain would 
be only too glad and too ready to 
assist in the work of regeneration. 
But if Ireland will not be persuad- 
ed; if, deaf to reason and defiant 
of consequences, she is resolute to 
pursue the suicidal course on which 
she has for long been adventuring, 
then on her eyes be it; we would 
have saved her if we conveniently, 
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and with not too great trouble, 
could have done so; it is only her- 
self that she is wrecking; why 
should we, if she will not hear 
reason, perform the thankless office 
of dragooning her into order, of 
enforcing her wellbeing by an ap- 
proach to martial law? She will 
never understand that any such 
action is taken out of pure goodwill 
to her; she will only accuse us still 
more violently of oppressing her. 
Let us not, therefore, incur the 
trouble of keeping her quiet, or earn 
her augmented curse; but let us 
leave her to her fate, to suffer ad- 
versity, and to learn in that bitter 
school, if she can learn anywhere. 
We must say that we have been 
surprised to read arguments of this 
kind, and that we have lived hither- 
to in a very different belief. We 
have been, and we still are, of 
opinion that Ireland’s behaviour is 
not simply Ireland’s affair; that 
we cannot allow Ireland to ruin 
herself, or to proceed in wilfulness 
or anarchy beyond a certain limit, 
lest she in her infatuation should 
bring evil upon Great Britain. 
And we suppose that, as we dare 
not to thréw Ireland wholly upon 
her own resources, and to cast her 
loose, we act unwisely in not mak- 
ing her feel constantly the curb 
which, in extreme cases, we must 
tighten upon her. The way in 
which she wishes to go is a way 
that we shall never approve, and 
never suffer her to walk in as far as 
the goal which she proposes to her- 
self; then why let her walk in that 
way at all? why make a pretence 
of giving her her head, when we 
know that, sooner or later, we 
must bring her up with a sharp 
check? Seeing that we cannot leave 
her wholly to her own imagina- 
tions and courses, it would surely 
be kinder and wiser to keep her 
always subject to discipline, and 
not to allow her fits of licence 
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to be followed by fits of coercion. 
We presume, then, that the argu- 
ment to which we have referred 
rests on an unsound basis. We say 
that we cannot—that we never 
shall—allow Ireland to (as the 
proverb says) “make her own bed 
and lie on it.” Great Britain claims 
the right to retain Ireland as an 
integral part of the United King- 
dom; and she claims the right 
of restraining in Ireland deeds, 
speeches, and writings which may 
tend to the damage of the king- 
dom generally, or operate as bad 
examples in other parts of the 
empire. If then Ireland must, in 
the most essential matters of State, 
be under the control of the sister 
island, it is due to her that her 
political life should be altogether 
regulated by British counsel. We 
have no right to give her just so 
much line as shall entice her to 
folly. We know that we must 
govern her. Let us govern her 
thoroughly. Britons may shut 
their eyes to this their duty, but 
they never can relieve themselves 
of it; and ‘Maga’s’ exhortation to 
them is that they address them- 
selves to it as a very serious duty 
indeed, and that they allow no 
perfunctory performance of it. 

If we at all act up to our own 
principles, the knowledge that it is 
our duty to govern Ireland effec- 
tually will be sufficient to make us 
do it. But we are not left wholly 
to a sense of duty; our honour, 
our dignity, begin to be involved 
in our successful government of 
Ireland. Foreign countries have 
found out, and do not fail to re- 
proach us with, our disgraceful 
failure in that respect. And we 
may expect these reproaches to 
become more stinging and more 
frequent as our unskilfulness may 
become better known. For we have 
a knack of inviting the retorts of 
foreign Governments by the merci- 


less criticisms, and often by the 
active interferences in their affairs 
which we delight to exercise, just 
as if we were perfect ourselves, and 
a model of able and efficient govern- 
ment. We love to throw stones, 
forgetful that we live in a glass 
house. Foreigners, if they have 
hitherto not often noticed our in- 
consistency, are at any rate now 
waking up to a sense of it, and 
are likely to cast it in our teeth. 
Austria is said to have done so 
pretty sharply once; and we have 
eard that the Sultan, when being 
lectured by Mr. Goschen as to the 
proper mode of ruling, replied, 
“You English at least ought to 
have some fellow-feeling with me, 
because you have got an Ireland 
which you cannot rule. Now I 
have got some fifteen Irelands; 
that is my case.” John Bull, the 
universal physician of governments, 
must heal himself if he would 
silence the sarcasms and invectives 
of the patients for whom he loves 
to prescribe. 

Now Great Britain, one supposes, 


can put away this, her reproach re- . 


garding Ireland, whenever it may 
lease her determinedly to do so. 

ith her power and her wealth 
she may certainly decree and effect 
that an island lying so close on her 
flank shall cease to be a hornet’s 
nest to her. This, as a general 
proposition, we expect that no one 
will deny. If to keep Ireland quiet 
by any possible means—even to 
the extent of extinguishing the in- 
surgent population — be the prob- 
lem, there is no doubt that it can be 
solved. Only that we should never 
think of solving it in a savage, un- 
intelligent manner. We must do 
it with the very tenderest hand— 
with rose-water, it would seem, 
from the nonsense which is some- 
times said and written on the sub- 
ject; but we all agree that it must 
e done by patient firmness, and 
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not by vindictive violence. And 
herein—that is, in the very restricted 
means which we allow ourselves— 
lies our difficulty. Because, when 
it is explained that the cure must 
be wrought with the utmost con- 
sideration for the patient whom it 
is desired to reform, not to crush, 
the foregoing proposition ceases to 
be self-evident. Power means a 
good many things besides men and 
ships, and arms and money. Know- 
ledge is power: and there, we fancy, 
is the rab—we do not know how to 
manage Ireland. 

But, as we expect it to be objected, 
it is altogether a mistake to assume 
that the government of Ireland has 
never been attempted except by 
coaxing and weak indulgence. We 
have grappled Ireland ere now with 
the strong hand; trodden down her 
rebellion with our men of war; co- 
erced her disaffection by stringent 
laws: yet our sternness had no bet- 
ter result than our complaisance. 
We grant this, and reply that our 
wrath was as much without know- 
ledge as our petting. In the last 
century (to go no farther back), we 
wreaked vengeance on rebellious 
Ireland; we punished her sharply: 
but though that punishment might 
be reckoned an expiation for past 
offences, it could not, without fur- 
ther treatment careful and judicious, 
bring about a reformation. Much 
patience and knowledge were re- 
quired for that, and these were not 
forthcoming. More than once in 
the present century we have passed 
repressive laws—laws very good in 
themselves, but ineffectual, inasmuch 
as they were timidly enacted and 
enforced; inasmuch as they were 
accompanied with an amount of 
puling and whining which proved 
to all the world, and especially to 
those whom they principally con- 
cerned, that our hearts were failing 
us all through; and inasmuch as 
they were never persisted in long 
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enough to bear good fruit, or even 
to convince the unruly that we were 
in earnest. Our desire seemed al- 
ways to be, not so much to gain a 
good result from the law, as to find 
the earliest possible excuse for re- 
pealing it without thought of what 
was to follow. In short, we have 
never tried to this day a steady, 
persistent, inexorable enforcement 
of the law that will insist, before 
all things, upon the law being re- 
spected, that will be turned aside 
by no countercharge against the 
law, that will convince the unruly 
of the folly of fencing and tamper- 
ing with the declared will of Great 
Britain. 

Great Britain can enforce the law 
upon Ireland if she will: But it 
requires something more than the 
mere volition. She must be at 
some pains, she must go a little out 
of her beaten track, before she can 
cingren for the distemper of Ire- 
and with a chance of healing it. 
For it is a truth that the very in- 
stitutions which we have estab- 
lished for the maintenance of order, 
freedom, and improvement, and 
which minister to those greatest 
ends on this side St. George’s 
Channel, are impotent for the same 
ends on the other side — nay, are 
made the very means of encourag- 
ing and perpetuating disorder. The 
great stronghold of Irish disaffec- 
tion, disobedience, and ungovern- 
ableness is the House of Commons 
of the United Kingdom—not of its 
own will, but by the unfortunate 
concurrence of things. Let this 
truth be perceived and accepted, 
and we shall have made an import- 
ant step on the road to that know- 
ledge which may help us to the 
disburthening ourselves of our Re- 
proach. 

Obedience to the law ought not 
to be a subject of debate in any 
legislative assembly. That the 
laws must and shall be obeyed is 
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an axiom which ought to precede 
the making of law, and which it 
becomes law-makers, of all men, to 
hold as sacred and unquestionable. 
But however readily our legislators 
may consent to this axiom that it 
is good, certain it is that in prac- 
tice, and as regards Ireland, they 
have failed to act up to it. The 
emulations of party find, in the dis- 
graceful condition of Ireland, only 
too convenient a lever for raising 
political capital. When a Ministry, 
impelled perhaps by the rising of 
the tide of crime above the usual 
mark, ventures to act with some 
little vigour, immediately the Oppo- 
sition is penetrated by the wrongs 
of Ireland, denounces the execution 
of the law there as the most pitiless 
tyranny, and delares that what 
will pacify Ireland is not severity, 
but indulgence and redress of wrong. 
On the other hand, should a Min- 
istry, by weakness and fear to exe- 
cute the law, have allowed the law- 
abiding portion of the Irish people 
to be murdered and outraged in 
larger proportion than ordinary, in 
order to court the rebellious, it is in 
a pitiable strait, denounced by the 
Opposition as tolerating anarchy, 
almost without protest, and afraid 
to enforce the law lest its party in- 
terests should be compromised by 
its doing so. The prize for which 
parties contend, and the advantage 
which they dare not forego, are the 
votes of the Irish members—all, or 
nearly all, of whom are on the side 
of the disaffected. 

But in regard to a matter of such 
consequence as this, which affects 
the peace of a large portion of the 
United Kingdom, and the well- 
being of all of it, there is no stretch 
of imagination in supposing that 
English legislators might be ready 
to sink their differences, and to 
consult, not the advantage of party, 
but the good of the nation. There 
VOL. CXXVIIIL—NO. DOCLXXXII. 





is no doubt that, if they should do 
so, and should continue their united 
action, they would soon make an 
end of Irish grievances and Irish 
insurrection : they would put away 
Our Reproach. But if long experi- 
ence be any guide in such matters, 
there is no probability whatever of 
parties preferring the national good 
to the Irish vote. As readily might 
two generals in the field agree to re- 
frain from outflanking each other, 
or to conduct the war without pow- 
der and shot! No; we must put 
out of our minds, as an unattain- 
able object, the hearty, efficient 
government of Ireland by Parlia- 
ment, except under the strongest 
pressure. 

Parliamentary government is not 
suited to all peoples in all times, 
— it is surely no treason to say as 
much as that. We do not govern 
India by a Parliament; Jamaica is 
not governed by a Parliament; and 
we could cite other less conspicuous 
instances. Government by other 
means than Parliament is, then, 
not unknown to our empire. Yet 
we Britons hold the Parliamentary 
system to be the perfection of go- 
vernment; and whatever we may 
tolerate at a great distance from 
home, we cannot even think of a 
people living (and a. under 
the very shadow of the Lion, as 
it were, and yet deprived of this 
greatest of political blessings. We, 
having this world’s great good in 
the form of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, could not bear to see our 
Irish brother have need of the same, 
and shut up our compassion. But 
it is surely some answer to such an 
observation as this, that Parliamen- 
tary government has signally failed 
to make Ireland prosperous, peace- 
able, contented, or happy. A form 
of government which is found want- 
ing in so many respects cannot be 
such a very great blessing ; and the 
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suspension of it may scarcely be 
regarded as a hardship. We ven- 
ture to say, then, that we might 
signally promote the wellbeing of 
Ireland if we were to relieve her of 
direct Parliamentary government. 
Does this solve the difficult ques- 
tion? By no means. It is only a 
step towards solution. It may be 
wise to be off with the old Govern- 
ment before we are on with the 
new; but it would be wise also, 
before putting away the old, to 
consider what the new ought to be. 
It ought assuredly to be a Govern- 
ment appointed for a fixed and not 
for a short period, in order that it 
may last long enough to carry out 
fully its new methods, whatever 
those may be. By being assured 
of its term of existence, it will be 
independent of the fluctuations of 
party politics in the House of Com- 
mons, and able to pursue its way 
undisturbed ; not compelled to save 
its own life by making sacrifice of 
its duty, but free to give its whole 
attention to the regeneration of 
Ireland. Its chief business would 
be to make the law respected, and 
to adequately protect life and pro- 
perty. The accession of such a 
Government to office would be a 
blessed event for the peaceably-dis- 
posed Irish. And peaceably-disposed 
persons from other lands would ven- 
ture their lives and capital in Ire- 
land when it should be known that 
protection was assured there for a 
fixed and extended term, and that 
the arm of the law would not be 
subject to the oscillating majorities 
of Parliament. If capital could get 
only fifteen years’ protection assured 
to it, it would probably, before the 
expiration of that period, have 
been able to take order for its own 
future maintenance. For the per- 
sons who would, in ordinary course, 
attend the migration of capital, 
would be, for the most part, friends 
of order; so that the law-abiding 


population would have a tendency 
to increase, and after a time it 
might equal or outnumber the re- 
bellious. Idleness, one great bane 
of Ireland, would decrease on the 
introduction of capital. There 
would be no miraculous, sudden 
change; but with industry hum- 
ming all around him, it would be 
impossible for the Irishman long 
to keep to his habit of lying listless 
on the floor, and nursing vengeance 
against the British Government for 
evils which are the consequence 
really of his own thriftlessness and 
insobriety. Indeed, such a Govern- 
ment would be able to cure all the 
prominent evils which now disgrace 
Ireland, and disgrace us whose duty 
it is to govern Ireland. © 

For the form of government, it 
may be (say) a Viceroyalty and 
Council, with this proviso, that it 
must be established for a certain 
term of years, and it must be en- 
dowed with very large powers. It 
must fulfil a fixed term in order 
that law-abiding habits may take 
root, and that lengthened security 
may be given to those who would 
introduce and uphold industries 
and improvements; and it must be 
powerful, that it may summarily 
suppress attempts to resist or to 
break the law. Whether or not 
the Viceroy should be considered 
a member of Administration, and 
should go out of office with his 
party, or whether his should be a 
non-Ministerial appointment, and 
he should remain in office after the 
retirement of the party who ap- 
pointed him, would be a question 
for those who might undertake to 
carry out the scheme. We should 
prefer that the Viceroy should not 
be a party man, but that he should 
be selected as being generally fit 
for this very responsible office, and 
irrespective of party. It may occur 
to many that an able soldier, not 
known as leaning very decidedly to 
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either side in politics, might well 
fill the post.* 

The Viceroy may be required to 
govern according to the laws as 
they stand, so long as they may 
be obeyed; but he ought to have 
power to alter them temporarily in 
ways known to these islands—such 
as suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act—whenever and wherever the 
disturbed state of the country may 
appear to him and his advisers to 
require such alteration. It may 
also be necessary to arm him with 
authority to try offenders otherwise 
than by jury. 
must be great; and therefore the 
utmost circumspection would be 
required in selecting him. 

The essence of the scheme, how- 
ever, would be, that Parliament 
should be pledged to its continu- 
ance for an appointed time. Of 
course, we do not mean that the 
ruler should for his term of office 
be without control. He must not 
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overstep the limits assigned to him; 
but within those limits let him be 
very little fettered. If he be the 
able man that, as we contend, he 
ought to be, there will not be much 
danger in giving him a large dis- 
cretionary range. 

By this method, or one like it, 
the affairs of Ireland would cease 
to be the daily care of the British 
Legislature. There would, if the 
Viceroy should be a man of suffi- 
cient qualities, be no playing fast 
and loose with the government of 
that island. Ireland would cease 
to be a handle for party operations. 
The trade of the Irish agitator 
would be gone on this side the 
water. Law-abiding Irish subjects 
would be protected by the law, in- 
stead of being left to the tender 
mercies of secret confederacies 
which will not allow them to exer- 
cise any of the rights of free men, 
—to buy or sell, to work or cease 
from working, to dwell on this pro- 





* While thisarticle was being corrected for the press, we were gratified to notice 
a letter from Lord Headley to the editor of the ‘Standard ’ newspaper, dated Novem- 
ber 9th, in which views very similar to ours as to the form of government ne 


for Ireland are set forth. 


His lordship’s opinions have been formed during the 





experience of a long residence in Ireland; and we regard them as a strong support 
te our suggestions, with which they coincide. We take the liberty of extracting 
two or three paragraphs from Lord Headley’s letter:— 

‘Truly, Ireland requires exceptional legislation, but the exceptional legislation 
should be that of a mild despotism, as compared with the so-called constitutional 
government which suffices in the other home portions of her Majesty dominions. 

‘IT hold it to be a very satire on the meaning of the verb ‘to govern,’ and an 
abuse of the word ‘ constitutional,’ to accept the proposition that it would be un- 
constitutional to govern Ireland on a different system to that which obtains in 
England or Scotland. To say that it is impossible to do so, is a confession that 
no strong Government, if honest, could make. 

‘« Thus, then, the Irish gentleman who would be loyal, and the gentleman from 
Ireland who would not, join issue on one common point. 

‘* Exceptional legislation we both clamour for. ‘Give us Home Rule,’ cries out 
the latter; ‘Ireland to the Irish, and we shall have prosperity.’ ‘No,’ exclaims 
the former; ‘for the result of Home Rule appears in facts and figures in this 
letter; rather extend to us a gentle but despotic arm from the mother country.’ 

**T venture to offer these remarks as coming from one who has made it his 
business and pleasure to live amongst the people in the fullest sense of the idea 
for the last seventeen years; and personally, more especially in re to the rela- 
tions with my own tenants, my affection hitherto has been well repaid. I am 
not, therefore, afraid of being misinterpreted by those whose opinion I value 
when I raise my voice for a mild despotism, being well assured that, for the present 
at all events, it is the only form of government which can protect an impulsive, 
generous-hearted, but too sanguine and excitable a race from a class of adven- — 
turers which from time immemorial has known only too well how to turn these 
good qualities to the furtherance of its own vicious ends.” 
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perty or on that, to give evidence 
in courts of law,—except as the 
conspirators shall dictate. The 
lawless would cease to occupy all 
the care and thought of the govern- 
ing power. Grievances, complaints, 
would have to be referred to the 
Viceroy, and dealt with by him. 
The Houses would, for a_ period, 
wash their hands of Irish politics; 
the debates in the Commons would, 
in all probability, recover some- 
thing of their ancient dignified and 
— character. 

ut the great effect of the change 
would be in Ireland itself. The 
Viceroy should be charged, as a 
first duty, to prevent, to repress, 
and to punish crime; to control 
agitation; to curb, if necessary, 
the press. The use of the lash 
ought to be permitted in punishing 
wretches who may have been guilty 
of torturing dumb creatures. No 
man dare contend that such heart- 
less criminals could be degraded 
by corporal punishment; neither 
could any say that such cruelty 
had not richly earned the infliction. 
The Viceroy should be empowered 
to disarm the populations of re- 
fractory districts. He ought to be 
supported by a strong civil and a 
strong military force, so as to give 
law-breakers no chance at all. He 
might meet with a little trouble at 
first; but as soon as it should be 
understood and felt that Parliamen- 
tary agitation was at an end, and 
that the laws were being impar- 
tially enforced, the disposition to 
turbulence and outrage would, as we 
may confidently anticipate, rapid- 
ly decline. At the same time, it 
should be a charge to the Viceroy 
to promote industry, to ascertain 
and attempt to develop the re- 
sources of the sister island, and to 
attract capital into it. Indeed the 
passage of capital into the country 
would not require much invitation, 
but would occur in the ordinary 


course of things as soon as life and 
property should be known to be 
more secure than of old—as soon as 
it should be said of Ireland that 
the murderer, the mutilator, and the 
wrecker of homes could no longer 
walk there in safety by day or by 
night. The new, strong Govern- 
ment might give much sound ad- 
vice as to how assistance from this 
island might be most profitably 
given to Ireland. At present there 
is much reason to fear that English 
gifts of money to Ireland are inju- 
diciously applied,—that the party 
spirit, the misrepresentation, and 
the terrorism which are curses of 
the island, procure the misdirec- 
tion of this as they do of every well- 
intended provision. Many  well- 
wishers of Ireland recommend a 
copious emigration therefrom. The 
Government here suggested would 
be able greatly to facilitate and to 
regulate emigration. 

We are quite aware that the 
remedy here recommended is a 
sweeping and a searching one—one 
that would be violently objected to. 
The defence of it lies in the miser- 
able condition of Ireland, for the 
amelioration whereof none of our 
ordinary expedients of government 
will suffice. We cannot govern 
Ireland as we govern Great Britain. 
It is a shame and a sin to us not to 
govern Ireland effectually. Zrgo, 
we are bound to try another form 
of government. It should be re- 
membered that our partiality for 
Parliamentary government, and our 
notion that it would be cruelty to 
deprive Ireland of that which we 
look upon as a great blessing to 
ourselves, are but sentiments. And 
in dealing with a very difficult pro- 
blem, we want common-sense, not 
sentiment. It is the sentimental 
view which the Irish demagogues 
endeavour continually to exhibit to 
us, because they know well that 
they thus address our national 
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foibles rather than our judgment, 
and because they know also that 
whenever Great Britain may take 
this matter in hand in a practical 
way their occupation will be gone. 
But it is our duty to be practical 
here. Once put into the right 
groove and held there for a period, 
the Irish would forget their blood- 
thirstiness and savagery; they 
would learn that their advancement 
and prosperity can be better and 
more easily promoted than by as- 
sassination and violence; and they 
would apply their faculties to arts 
and pursuits which would to a 
great extent shut out the baser and 
fiercer passions. After witnessing 
the benefits of order and industry 
for a generation, they would hardly 
choose, even if it were permitted, 
to return to uselessness and ferocity. 

Having thus dreamt out our day- 
dream of a reasonably governed Ire- 
land, we wake up to behold the im- 
movable, inexorable powers which 
stand for the long-tried, unfruit- 
ful state of things, and which, to 
some minds, render amelioration 
impossible, and the hope of it an 
absurdity. Our contemporary the 
‘Saturday Review’ wrote not very 
long ago—“It would now be im- 
possible to administer Ireland as 
a mere dependency. The growing 
strength of the English democracy 
would place an insurmountable im- 
pediment in the way of any attempt 
of the kind. The extreme Liberal 
party will never consent to deprive 
itself of the aid of allies who will 
always be ready to support revolu- 
tionary measures.”* It is true 
that no damsel or treasure was ever 
surrounded by more vigilant and 
determined guardians — dragons, 
griffins, adamantine gates, enchant- 
ed bulwarks—than would be sure 
to show themselves in defence of 
the continuance of Our Reproach. 






Their name is legion for whose profit 
a distracted, discreditable Ireland 
serves. Private interests, party 
interests, would start up alarmed; 
and more than that, a jealous Legis- 
lature, inwardly conscious of hav- 
ing failed, but outwardly boastful 
of its power and its privileges, 
would wrestle hard to maintain its 
hold of that whick only festers in 
its grasp. We do not underrate, 
and we have no wish to make light 
of, the immense force which would 
come from the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the 
south, and insist that Ireland should 
remain poor, lawless, barbarous, and 
a reproach to us. 

But appalling as the adventure 
is, we are not utterly dismayed. 
We remember that a stout heart 
and a good cause always sufficed to 
penetrate the enchanter’s barriers, 
though he charmed never so wisely. 
And we believe yet in the power 
of an honest desire and a persistent 
courageous endeavour. There are 
myriads in this land, who, if they 
were once fairly impressed with the 
importance, first to Ireland and 
secondly to Great Britain, of deal- 
ing wisely with this difficulty, 
would rise above party considera- 
tions, and insist upon the power 
of Great Britain being used earnest- 
ly and determinedly for the better 
government of Ireland. But these 
well-disposed myriads require to be 
instructed, and to understand clearly 
not only what they must do, but 
what they must not do. It is not 
an impossible thing for Britons to 
be wrought to the conviction that 
the time has come for taking some 
very serious step with regard to 
Ireland. They have often felt 
that they must and would address 
themselves to her amelioration; 
but whenever this has been the 
case, there has always been at hand 
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some specious adviser, who, seeing 
that things must needs be altered, 
took pains that they should be 
altered as little as possible. The 
great care of these advisers was, 
that no reform should go to, or 
near to, the root of the matter. 
They are prompt to deflect the 
thrust which they cannot block. 
They lead into a side channel the 
force which has been accumulated 
for the correction of the evil; and 
by proposing palliatives, compro- 
mises, and concessions,—measures 
calculated, perhaps, to bring a 
seeming peace for a year or two, 
— they waste and disperse the 
head of public feeling, which, if 
it were properly directed, might 
roduce a permanent cure. We 
ion only to look back at the 
various nostrums which have been 
from time to time administered, 
without 
good result, to be convinced of 
their futility, and to be warned 
against the repetition of such weak 
and inappropriate action. We have 
never been able to kill the snake 
of sedition and rebellion, though 
we have scotched itso often. With 
certainty it has raised its head 
again and hissed at us, giving 
clear proof that our efforts had 
been futile, and that the work was 
all to do over again. There is 
a Land Commission sitting now 
(as many a Commission has sat 
before) to devise some compromise 
which may bring a lull of a year 
or two—a thing which may be 
a great relief to Ministers. The 
Commission will recommend some 
new law as a matter of course— 
some new law which, for the twen- 
tieth time in this century, is to 
put an end to all contention and 
satisfy Ireland at last. Already 
fond people, prone to temporising, 
are talking about a “settlement ” 
of the land question. As if there 
ever could be a settlement by the 
stock Parliamentary routine! Was 
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not the land question “settled” by 
Parliament in 1870? and were we 
not then assured that there would 
be need of no further legislation on 
the subject? It tries one’s patience 
to hear stuff like this about “ settle- 
ment” repeated. The “settlement” 
would probably be a bribe to the 
unruly, at the expense of the order- 
ly, to give the Ministry rest for a 
twelvemonth or so. We earnestly 
desire that the well-wishers of Ire- 
land may not be led from the right 
track by any such recommendation. 
If the Commissioners have anything 
reasonable and good to recommend, 
let us have it, in God’s name, and 
be thankful; but let us not accept 
it as a thing which can acquit us 
of our obligations toward Ireland. 
Mr. Parnell, M. P., ina speech which 
he made at Ennis on the 19th Sep- 
tember, is reported to have said as 
follows in reference to the Land 
Commission now sitting :— 


‘*T am bound to tell you honestly 
that I believe this Commission was 
appointed in order to try and whittle 
down the demand of the Irish ten- 
antry, and to try to find out what 
was the very least measure of reform 
that had a chance of being accepted 
in Ireland, and to a great extent to 
divert the minds of tenant-farmers 
from agitating and organising to the 
useless work of going before this Com- 
mission and giving evidence. I can- 
not possibly see what useful effect 
evidence before this Commission can 
have. We know that the report, if 
there is any report, must be of a one- 
sided character, and against the inter- 
ests of the people of thiscountry. The 
composition of the Commission is a 
guarantee of that. Hence we have to 
consider whether it is at all probable 
that the importance which might be 
gained by having evidence put down 
could have any counterbalancing ad- 
vantage as compared with the de- 
moralisation that the farmers must 
experience when they turn their eyes . 
with any hope of confidence to such 
Commission when so constituted. 
What will be said if the tenant- farmers 
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come before this Commission in any 
large numbers? It will be said that 
you have accepted the Commission ; 
that you must therefore be bound by 
its report; and if there is very much 
evidence given, it will formavery good 
excuse for the Government and for 
the English Tory party to put off legis- 
lation on the land question next ses- 
sion until they have time to read the 
evidence and consider its bearing and 
effect. My opinion, then, decidedly is 
this—Whatever harm you do your 
cause by going before this Commission, 
you certainly will be able to do no 


good. ” 


Though our aims are very differ- 
ent from those of Mr. Parnell, yet 
we quite agree with him that no 
recommendation calculated to heal 
the wounds of Ireland is likely to 
proceed from the Commission. It 
is very likely, indeed, to “ whittle 
down” the whole question, and to 
propose (as has been done twenty 
times before) some paltry quack- 
salve, with the effect —if a law 
should be founded upon its sugges- 
tions — of obtaining a two years’ 
truce for the Ministry, and of en- 
abling them to brag once more that 
they have pacified Ireland. 

Here we may glance for a mo- 
ment at the curious apology for 
delay which has been of late so 
frequently made by Ministers and 
their friends. “Let us,” it has 
been said, “not be studious to en- 
act exceptional laws for Ireland 
until it shall be proved beyond 
contradiction that the ordinary law 
of the land has failed. Let us ex- 
haust the ordinary law first.” As 
if it were not already clear to the 
most vulgar mind that the law has 
most miserably failed, that it is in- 
operative, and that in its place has 
been erected an illegal and secret 
power coercing by means of assas- 
sination and cruelty! Why, if there 
had remained any virtue or any effi- 
cacy in the ordinary law, the case 
of Ireland which we are discussing 
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could not have arisen. The fortune 
of the man in Thessaly was to re- 
cover his sight by the same process 
which had destroyed it; and the 
plan of our Ministerial sages is that 
the code which has allowed Ireland 
to sink to such a state of anarchy, 
is now to be the instrument of her 
restoration! Pshaw!! The men 
who use this pitiful sophistry know 
well that the Queen’s writ will not 
run in many parts of Ireland; that 
witnesses of acts of violence dare 
not denounce or reveal them; and 
that juries, only too often, dare not, 
on the clearest evidence, to convict 
a criminal ! 

The ‘Spectator’ newspaper, on 
the 30th October, wrote as follows: 
“The British Government is not 
bound to govern only, but to gov- 
ern constitutionally ; and the first 
principle of the constitution is 
that the despotic power intrusted 
to Parliament shall not be used to 
set aside law, until the law has 
failed to protect public order.” A 
little further down in the same 
article may be read: “It is an 
open question whether the law has 
any strength at all; whether any 
jury could be got together with- 
out packing, which, on any evi- 
dence, would convict a popular law- 
breaker.” If the writer here have 
not proved a case against himself, 
there is no such thing as demon- 
stration. 

No; we must go very much 
deeper than a Commission is likely 
to even hint at, and much further 
than the ordinary law will carry 
us. We must, in good earnest, 
govern Ireland, not coax her into a 
short-lived good-humour. And, as 
has been already stated, Parliament 
is not likely, of its own will, ever 
to make, and adhere to, such dispo- 
sitions as will do good. 

Equally plain is it that we can 
do nothing except through Parlia- 
ment. So, if Parliament will not 
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do it, there is an end of the matter! 
But soft: it was only said that Par- 
liament would not do the right 
thing—. e., according to our view, 
institute a new government for a 
fixed period—of its own will. 
There is nothing which Parlia- 
ment may not. be made to do by 
the pressure of opinion persistent- 
ly applied. Once it is understood 
that the people of Great Britain 
see their way to a great and benev- 
olent end, that they are determined 
to attain that end, and that they 
will be satisfied with nothing short 
of it, Parliament will do the will of 
the country, and the right man will 
come to the front to guide Parlia- 
ment in so doing. But this will 
never be unless the country is firm, 
and, with a single and unalterable 
mind, insists upon the government 
of Ireland being removed for a time 
beyond the daily cognisance of the 
Legislature. Alternatives will be a 
hundred times offered before the re- 
solution to make this great change 
can be finally taken. If the people 
accept any substitute whatever for 
the quasi dictatorship, they will be 
once more foiled of their purpose, 
once more doomed to disappoint- 
ment, once more amused till the 
day of waking up to the knowledge 
that Ireland is as bad as ever, and 
that we must begin again. It is a 
self-denying ordinance which they 
must compel Parliament to enact. 
We have no doubt that as soon 
as the people of this country per- 
ceive their duty towards Ireland, 
they will endeavour to do it. But 
some reflection is required, and 
much avoidance of old errors, Let 
us, as a very important point, con- 
sider that we have been accus- 
tomed to regard the bad, the dis- 
affected, the unruly portion of the 
Irish with interest; while for the 
orderly, well-disposed part of them, 
we have had hardly a thought to 
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give. There may be a reason why 
we inadvertently do this; but is it 
right to do it after we have per- 
ceived our inadvertence? It is a 
truth that the tyranny which Irish 


‘orators impute to Great Britain, 


and to which Great Britain empha- 
tically pleads Not Guilty, is prac- 
tised daily by the unruly Irish 
upon their peaceable neighbours. 
No men can lead more miserable 
lives than those Irishmen who are 
loyal and sound at heart. Should 
they be landlords, they are denied 
the rents which are justly due to 
them from their tenants, and 
threatened with death if they 
attempt by legal means to obtain 
their own, or to rid themselves 
of their unprofitable tenants. We 
know that these are often not 
empty threats, and that lives are 
taken on small provocation, so that 
every landlord may be said to carry 
his life in his hand. If the peace- 
able men be themselves tenants, or 
of the tenant class, they are for- 
bidden to pay their rent by bands 
of secret conspirators; they are 
forbidden to occupy certain lands 
which the conspirators may choose 
to have left on the landlord’s hands, 
or to exercise that freedom as to 
hiring or letting, labouring or serv- 
ing, which is the right of every man 
in a free community. Death is the 
penalty threatened for breach of 
the conspirators’ commands; but 
possibly, for a first disobedience of 
these, the victim may mercifully 
be let off with having his house 
set on fire, his crops destroyed, or 
his cattle rendered valueless by the 
most cruel injuries. The law does 
not help those who are thus op- 
et Justice Shallow’s servant 

avy remarked that “an honest 
man is able to speak for himself, 
while a knave is not;” but things 
in Ireland to-day are very unlike 
the things of Davy’s experience. 
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The knaves are now alone able 
to speak for themselves, and they 
speak loudly enough, while honest 
men cannot get a hearing and are 
confounded. It is more than a 
man’s life is worth to give evidence 
against one of these conspirators 
from the witness-box, or as a juror 
to pronounce him guilty. Every- 
thing, therefore, is against the 
orderly and peaceable man. He 
is subjected to the fearful wrongs 
which we have described, and no 
man layeth it to heart. Begin to 
talk about Ireland, and you find 
shortly that it is the law-breakers, 
their cries, their demands, and what 
is to be done for them, that you are 
discussing ; while for their victims, 
the poor souls whom we ought to 
protect, we have not a word or a 
thought. What has the Govern- 
ment been doing very lately—only 
a few months ago? While Ireland 
was known to be exceptionally un- 
quiet and disposed to turbulence 
and law-breaking, Government suf- 
fered an Act to expire which had 
specially been passed for the pre- 
servation of the peace—that is to 
say, when a strong measure was 
expressly wanted as the only means 
whereby the law could be upheld, 
they declined to propose any strong 
measure. And why? Because the 
votes of the Irish members would 
be lost to them if they should 
attempt to deal firmly with Irish 
crime; and therefore loyal subjects 
must be shot, and outraged, and 
treated as criminals; for what are 
they in comparison of the Irish 
vote! Is it too much to require 
of the British people that well-dis- 
posed loyal men should be allowed 
to exercise the ordinary rights of 
citizens in Ireland without being 
perpetually in fear of death? It 
is Britain’s business; Britain is 


responsible; at Britain’s door must 
lie all the blood that is shed, and 
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all the damage that is suffered, for 
want of a sufficient executive Gov- 
ernment. 

A piece of refined consideration 
which has been recently put forth by 
a writer, who is also an ex-Minister 
of the Liberal party, in a contem- 

orary periodical, regarding a — 
law for Ireland, is most remarkable. 
This writer would by no means coun- 
tenance a stringent measure, because 
its restrictions would abridge the 
liberties of the peaceable as well as 
of the unruly. It is refreshing to 
find a word of any kind written for 
the peaceable; but such a word as 
this is surely an absurdity, if any 
word can be so. You take the 
shadow of death off peaceable men, 
you give them security for their 
property, and restore to them the 
rights of free men, but in so doing 
you commit an injustice against 
them because, forsooth, you restrict 
their liberties, and involve them in 
common disabilities with the trans- 
gressors! Could a severer satire 
upon mawkish sentiment have been 
penned? The mind that could have 
conceived it must have been accus- 
tomed to range far and wide in 
search of specious answers to stern 
strong arguments. Is it likely that 
they who are crying to us to save 
their lives and all that they possess, 
would object to protection being 
purchased at the expense of some 
civil disabilities. If the life be 
more than meat and the body than 
raiment, surely either of them is 
more than the liberty of possessing 
firearms, or of uttering treasonable 
speeches. We should like to hear 
on this subject some of the poor 
men who have been served with 
threats in the form of coffins. Can 
we suppose that they would object to 
having their lives preserved because 
the law which might preserve them 
would impose some slight restric- 
tions? Assuredly not. It is only 
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the advocate who undertakes to 
—_ in their name that could 
think of such a thing. They feel 
that the tyranny of agitators and 
brigands is a thousand times harder 
to bear than any limitation which 
the law might impose. 

And this brings us to another 
stage of our argument. We have, 
as it were, put aside Parliament and 
‘appealed to the people outside it. 

he people must be advised and 
marshalled somehow before they 
can join in a clear definite demand 
concerning the government of Ire- 
land. And the duty of marshal- 
ling and instructing them devolves 
upon the press. If the press will 
keep continually before the British 
people the wrongs which they are 
permitting, and the criminality of 
permitting such wrongs, an interest 
may be raised which may go on 
more and more extending and in- 
tensifying, until the nation is ready 
to rectify a cryiug error, and to do 
it intelligently and effectually. We 
ought not to relax our efforts simply 
because the cause looks so difficult as 
to be almost hopeless. We know 
that we have right on our side; 
and that ought to give us courage 
and energy. Ten righteous men 
might have saved the cities of the 
plain; and ten honest pens work- 
ing devotedly for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland, may fan the flame 
of opinion, until it shall have be- 
come an irresistible fire-blast. We 
are not the first who have laboured in 
this field, and we trust that we may 
not be the last by very many. The 
subject ought to be kept continually 
prominent. The arena must not be 
given up wholly to those who speak 
for the rebels. Enough, and far 
more than enough, is said for them. 
At least an equal voice should be 
raised on behalf of the loyal people 
who are at this moment, and con- 
tinually, suffering brutal violence 


and deprivation of their natural 
rights at the hands of organised 
miscreants whom it is our duty to 
hold in check and to punish. 

We have set before us pictures 
in plenty of the miserable Freeland, 
Our Reproach, which the unintelli- 
ent, fruitless treatment of the last 

ty years has produced. What 
should those melancholy pictures 
teach us? Surely, not that it is 
expedient to go on still longer in 
the same senseless way, but rather 
that we should resort to a new sys- 
tem of treatment, the old one hav- 
ing, by the confession of both sides, 
failed lamentably. ‘“ Emancipate 
the Catholics and all will go well,” 
said the infallible physicians; and 
we emancipated the Catholics. But 
all did not go well. “Pull down 
the Irish branch of the Church of 
England,” said the infallible, “and 
all will go well.” We pulled down 
the Irish Protestant Church; but 
all did not go well, nora bit better 
than before. “Revise the land 
laws,” again said the infallible, “ and 
all will go well.” We revised the 
land laws; but does the account 
set before us from day to day show 
that all is going well? Nay, surely ; 
but it proves beyond contradiction 
that the infallible physicians, so 
called, knew nothing whatever of 
their work, and were the merest 
bunglers. Manifestly it is time to 
lay to our hand, and to institute a 
more intelligent system. 

But might it not be profitable 
to dwell a little on pictures of a 
happy and contented Ireland, such 
as might be achieved by a firm and 
impartial Government? The in- 
trinsic wealth of Ireland has never 
been developed, simply by reason 
of the perversity of its own pop- 
ulation, which perversity has again 
been encouraged and maintained by 
British perversity in governing—or 
rather in not governing—lIreland. 
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No man dares to lay out capital 
in Ireland; because the chances 
are very great that, on the at- 
tempt being made to found there 
any industry whatever, overseers 
and workmen would be murdered 
or rattened, buildings would be 
burned, machinery broken, cattle 
maimed, and destruction in every 
way perpetrated. ‘“ We are howl- 
ing for want and misery,” say, in 
effect, the Irish; “but at your 
peril, Saxons, bring any of your 
wealth here to relieve us by find- 
ing us profitable employment. As 
much foolish alms, to keep us in 
idleness and rioting, as you please ; 
but bring us the means of certain- 
ly earning our bread, and you die.” 
Landowners are scared from resid- 
ing on their properties, and so 
spending money in the country, 
by the fear of death—they take 
refuge elsewhere; and the ruffians 
who scare them, forming an argu- 
ment out of their own wrong, raise 
a clamour against absenteeism. We 
have already remarked on the means 
resorted to for defeating the courts 
of law in any attempt to punish 
the lawless. But all this might 
be reversed if we should choose to 
give protection to life and property. 
apital, for the employment of 
which there is ample occasion 
there, might be attracted in such 
uantity as would afford honest 
livelihood to tens of thousands. 
Manufactures might be established, 
fisheries promoted, waste lands re- 
claimed, mines worked, communi- 
cations increased, the comfort of 
the population immeasurably ad- 
vanced, if only we would give 
such protection to the capitalist, 
his servants and his gear, as would 
beget a fair hope of some profit on 
his venture. Landlords would re- 
turn to their homes if assured of 
their lives and liberties. The effect 
must undoubtedly be, to turn that 





land into a garden and a hive of 
industry, which is now everywhere 
neglected, and in many parts a 
wilderness; to turn the people 
from being savages or demi-sav- 
ages and brigands, or else crushed 
victims, into civilised, industrious, 
useful inhabitants; to make Ire- 
land, instead of a loss and a grief 
to us, a source of wealth and a 
defence ! 

This latter picture, which with- 
out question can be realised if we 
will, ought, we say, to be contem- 
plated by us Britons, as well as 
the Ireland of squalor, poverty, and 
every species of lawlessness; and 
in season and out of season, when- 
ever we may be undertaking an 
action for our own profit or pleas- 
ure, whenever we are enjoying our 
luxuries and our comforts, when- 
ever we are disposed to lecture other 
countries on the proper methods 
of government, whenever we would 
travel or would rest, whenever we 
would ask a blessing on honest 
endeavour, ought to be set before 
us the pictures of this Ireland and 
of this,—of the Ireland which we 
are neglecting and misgoverning, 
and of that prosperous Ireland which 
we might produce, if only we would 
give our minds to this most inter- 
esting duty, and act boldly and 
firmly together. We must behold 
Ireland as she now is—a shuttle- 
cock pushed about in the political 
arena, not for her good, but for 
the convenience and advantage of 
parties. We must realise the truth 
that her miserable, helpless condi- 
tion can have no end unless we stir 
ourselves on her behalf and come to 
her rescue; but that if we do stir 
ourselves, we may not only end her 
misery but bring prosperity to her. 
Once we see our duty we shall be 
without excuse if we fail to do it. 
It is at our very door that relief 
is wanted—a relief far more need- 
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ful than pecuniary alms. Only by 
giving such relief can we quiet the 
accusations of our own consciences : 
only thus can we put away Our 
REPROACH. 


In the above paper no political 
party has been attacked. It has 

n the writer’s object not to 
identify himself with any faction, 
but rather to recommend measures 
which, as he feels certain, would 
be in a high degree beneficial 
to Ireland—to recommend them 
to the British people to be adopt- 
ed as a work of duty, and for 
their own interest. The statesmen 
who may carry out these meas- 
ures will, it is thought, deserve 
well of their country, be their side 
in politics what it may. But, 
while these remarks have been in 
goa for the press, events 
ave been in progress in Ireland 
which, being intimately related to 
our subject, call for notice; and 
the authorities there and here have 
pursued a course on which some 
comment may be desirable. 

Several opportunities have been 
used by persons in authority for 
publicly noticing the condition of 
things in Ireland ; and one eminent 
person has emphatically assured us 
that the supremacy of the law must 
and will be upheld in that island 
whatever else may befall there. 
They, or many of them, have also 
made mention of great wrongs en- 
dured by the Irishmen who set the 
law at naught; and, where these 
wrongs may not have been stated 
in words, they have been implied 
by the tenor and tone of the 
speaker. As regards the promises 
to uphold the laws through evil 





report and good report, they ought, 
as one may imagine, to be a source 
of inexpressible comfort and satis- 
faction to ourselves, and to all who 
rk in views such as have 
een just now propounded. If 
they do not make us light of heart 
—and we fear that we find little 
pleasure in them—we may have 
some reason to give presently why 
we refuse to be charmed. but let 
us first notice the Irish grievances ; 
let us examine what has sounded 
ominously like a justification of 
Irish lawlessness. 

There is nothing very startling 
in the sounds, “Irish grievances.” 
As long as Maga’ has existed, 
now more than two generations, 
there have always been Irish griev- 
ances; and in the old time before 
her they were the mode also, as 
our fathers have declared to us. 
It seems to be ordained for these 
grievances, as the Scriptures say 
it is for the poor, that they shall 
never perish out of the land. As 
has already been remarked, the 
grievances have been cured over 
and over again in the present cen- 
tury ; and, strangely enough, it is 
the very lips which, ten years ago, 
assured us of the eradication of the 
grievances, and promised a long 
reign of peace thereafter, which 
now reopen the wail and declare 
that Ireland has great and grievous 
wrongs. Like the cry of wolf, the 
wail and the announcement fall 
rather flat upon accustomed ears ; 
yet still it behoves those who 
would, before all things, advise for 
the public security, to look abroad 
for a moment, and not to assume 
incontinently that the wolf is 
an invention.* Certes, the Irish- 


* From some remarkable utterances made lately at Birmingham, one is led to 


imagine that not really a redress of 
desire and the due of 


ievances, but a sort of retribution, is the 
rishmen: landlords are thought to have had things too much 
to their advantage in the past, therefore let the tables be turned and let tenants 
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man’s grievances are not obvious 
—they are not to be discovered 
at a glance. And we cannot but 
remark, that those who, having 
authority, have spoken of them 
and emphasised them, have en- 
tirely omitted to tell us what they 
are. The omission is suspicious. 
No scrutiny that we can exercise 
suffices to show us their nature or 
their extent. That a great many 
evils are to be seen in Ireland— 
poverty and idleness for example— 
we do not doubt; but to make these 
grievances it must be shown that 
they are due to the action of some 
supplanters or oppressors. More- 
over, it would seem from the man- 
ner in which the grievances are 
named, that they are very old griev- 
ances, notwithstanding the repeat- 
ed cures of them that have tes 
effected since the year 1800. We 
—_ believe that in the far past 
there existed in Ireland a state of 
things not characterised, according 


_ to modern ideas, by equity or 


charity. But we have changed 
this state of things; it exists no 
longer. To be continually revert- 
ing to it, and hugging the griev- 
ances that may have lain in it, is 
as senseless as it would be for 
modern Englishmen to be continu- 
ally fretting themselves about the 
state of society which obtained 
under the Plantagenets or the Tu- 
dors. Whatever those evils may 
have been, either in England or 
Ireland, they have been swept 
away, as far as that can be done 
by the laws. As nobody will tell 
what the grievances are, we are 
left to guess; and after making 
the best examination in our power, 
we remain with the conviction that 
the grievance at present amounts 
to this—viz., that many of those 


Irishmen who are not owners of 
land desire ardently to be so, and 
entertain a serious idea of becom- 
ing so by disposing of the landlords 
in some unjust manner, the Legis- 
lature being expected to help them 
in their pursuit. 

Now this, to an ordinary mind, 
has much the same appearance as 
an imagined grievance of some 
Englishmen who, having cast eyes 
of desire on the wealth of the 
Barons Rothschild or the Messrs. 
Coutts, should set upon the present 
owners to dispossess them by any 
conceivable method, and should 
call upon the Legislature to pass 
an ordinance to strip the financiers, 
and hand over their assets to those 
who would.so much desire to en- 
joy them. We know how much 
sympathy with this grievance would 
be felt in London city, and the 
sort of consolation which the ag- 
grieved would be likely to receive 
there. But shift the scene of it 
to Ireland, and some men see it 
in a totally different light. We 
don’t know why. And if this is 
really the grievance, that those who 
have not are debarred from robbing 
those who have, we don’t care to 
waste more time over it. But we 
should much desire all who are 
eloquent about Ireland’s wrong to 
say whether it be such a wrong as 
we have guessed at. They ought 
to do this; and then the country 
will understand distinctly what 
their aim is. 

And now as to the boast that, 
before all things, the law shall be 
upheld in Ireland. So pleasant is 
the announcement, that we believe 
that we might have joined in the 
cheers with which it was greeted at 
the Mansion House on Lord Mayor’s 
Day if we had been present. We 


have all their own way in the present and future. This is not a statesmanlike 


method of arguing; and it will not, as we expect, be found to be very convincing. 
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could have joined, we say, in the 
applause for very delight that such 
an utterance had fallen from the 
lips of a man who was in a posi- 
tion to make his acts correspond 
with it. But a moment’s reflec- 
tion—a mental glance at the miser- 
able state of things as they are ;— 
must have dispelled the comfort- 
able illusion ;— 


** Alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries us back to despair.” 


The Minister, when he gave voice 
to the flourish, must have known 
that he was taking no step what- 
ever for the purpose of preserving 
life and property. However benev- 
olent his ideas or his wishes may 
be, his acts have been ‘confined to 
instituting a prosecution of certain 
agitators—a very right thing in 
itself, though tardily resorted to— 
which is expected to run a tedious 
course of some three months in the 
law courts. Call you this backing 
of the law? Call you this—this 
timid, feeble action—throwing the 
shield of the law over threatened 
lives, securing her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the exercise of their rights 
as freemen, or executing the laws 
against brigandage and ruffianism? 

hen Sir John Falstaff expected 
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to receive two-and-twenty yards of 
good satin, he found that Master 

umbleton had sent him only 
“security”: we, when we were 
told to expect security, found that 
we had been listening to fustian! 
While the law is dragging its slow 
course along against the agitators, 
murder is as free as before to strike 
his victims—ay, and is striking 
them; conspiracy against peaceable 
persons gathers force, and operates 
with increased terror, instead of 
finding its designs checked ; land- 
lords are driven forth; capital is 
altogether disappearing; private 
enterprise is undertaking the duty 
which the executive has basely 
shrunk from assuming. We have 
imbecility in the place of vigour; 
and all the worst features of law- 
lessness aggravated by the convic- 
tion that the authorities dare not 
act. 

Everything that we see around 
us confirms us in our view that 
there must be a new and stringent 
method of governing Ireland ; that 
a strong arm must draw her, and 
hold her, once more within the 
paths of law and duty; and that 
the people of great Britain must 
gravely consider, and must prescribe 
for, her needs, 
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